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Proceedings 

of the 


Annual General Meeting 


The Aiimml Gchenil Meeting evns hoM in the 
in the Baffles Museum, Singapore at o p.m. hriday, itbrue j 

1926. 

Tiie lion. Mr. Ilayos Marriott, C.M.G. in the chair. 

1. The Minutes of the Annual General Meeting held ‘STth 
February were read and confirmed. 

3. "tIio Annual Eeport and Statement of Accounts for 1925. 
u-ere adopted. 

3. The Officers and Council for the current year were elected 
(ante p. in) • 

4. Twenty-seven new members were elected. 

5. The lion. Sectretary stated that though the Annual Report 
showed a dem*case in membership compared with that of 193.4 owing 
to the further operation of Rule 6, a number of gentlemen whose 
names had been omitted from the list as it stooil on January 1st 
had since paid arrears and resumed membership. He hoped that 
the next list of members would, for the first tune in many years,, 
again be a genuine one. 

6. It was agreed, on the initiative of Messrs. Hamilton, Ivloas 
and Vurtabnrg, that a statement of the objects and work of the 
.Bocietv, the advantages it offered and an invitation to join should 
be attached to the form of Application^ for Membership. l.he 
above-named members undertook to distribute the new form and: 
to canvass suitable candidates. 


Annual Report 


of the 

Malayan Branch, Royal Asiatic Society 

for 1925 


Membersliip, The meniberdii^:) of the Society at tlie close ol* liie 
year stood at 546 as compared with 583 at the end 
of 1924. There were 15 Honorarv Meirdjers, 3 (.'orrespondiiig 
Memljors and 5*38 Ordinary Members. 

By the strict operation of Eiilo 6 ail those gentlemen who had 
not paid siibseri]hioiis since 1923 were deemed to have resigned 
niemberslnp and their names do not appear in the list of members 
as on 1st January 192'G. Membership cjan be resumed by payment 
of arrears. 
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•; --r " ^ ’ 


lil 


Annlul Eeport. 


■vi 

Coiincil. Several changes took ])laee during the year. ?d.r. Ih S. 

Hdse^ c.M.G., retired and. v'as succeeded as a Mce- 
President for the SL S. by Mr. H. Marriott, v.:siM. On tlu* reinrn 
from leave in iSToyember of Mi\ C. Boden KIoss, Mr. 0, E. W'uriz- 
hnrg, M.O, resigned the Hon. Secretaryslii]) and 'was suct-eediyl by 
the former. Messrs. G. KStirling and F. FT. (diasen retired .r.rum 
the Couneil^ and were succeeded 1>y Messrs. (\ Eh A\hrrtzbiirg and 
P. Farrer. Mr. J. L. 'fiiiinphreys and Dr. E. 0. Whiiistedt., \'ice- 
Presidents^ went on leave in November and December respeetiwdy. 

General Meeting. The Annual Cteiieral Aleetlng was lield o'n 
2Tth February at Jvuala Lumpur and was 
followed by a. dinner in the Selangor Club at which the chair was 
taken by tJie Hon. Dr. E. 0. Mhnstedt. Tlie attendance at tlie 
•latter was disappointing. 

Journal. Three journals forming Yolnme III were printed, l)ut 
Parts 2 and d were received too late to l)e despatched to 
EVIembens by the end ;of the year. Ahdiime III consists of xl and 
550 pages, 2 plates and various text tigures; and C'ontains tA\n?nty- 
nine articles dealiiig with Zoology, Botany, Alincralogy, History^ 
Xiimismatics, lainguages, (histoms, Beliefs* Magic and Eeviews. 

A c1oiil>le edition of Part 2, A History of British Malaya, 
1824-1867^^ with a summary of earlier eveuts, was printed: the 
Otouncil c/oansidered fhalt there would he a large piildic demand for 
this number which could not be met from the edition nsuaily pre- 
pared for the use of the Society. The ('ouiicil acknowledges witli 
gratitude the promise of a grantdn-aid of JfoOO from -tlie Committee 
for Malay Studies towards the cost ot' printing Part 2. 

At the end of the year the Council was in possession of a 
number of ])apers wbicli it had acee])ted for publication. 

Finances. Thanks to the generous grants made b,y the Govern- 
ments of the Straits Settlements aud the Federated 
Malay States, the financial ])osition of tiu} Society is still very 
satisfactory. The lialance in hand at the end of the year is sligiitly 
in excess of that at the beginning, though a considerably increased 
ainount^has been spent on printing. The grant from tiie Go^'er^- 
nient of British North Borneo towards the cost of printing the 
Dusun AMcabidary published in Ami. II, part 2/ (1924) is i'licluded 
ill the receipts for 1925. 

The increased amount spent on printijig is partly ac(H)untcaI 
for by the fact that four issues of the Jouniai (one luld over from 
1924) have been ])aid for during the year; and partly by fhn cost 
of printing the extra edition of AAdunie 111, part 2,* much of 
wliich it is hoped to recover by sales. 

The life members' reserve,' invested in Straits Hoitlements AVar 
Loan ($2i20'0) and S. S, and F, M, B. Adetory Loan ($2500), re- 
mains unchanged, bringing the Society an income of $245 per year. 

C. Bodex- IvLOSS, 

II on. Secrelary. 
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RULES 

of 

The Malayan Branch 

of the 

Royal Asiatic Society 


L Name and Objects. 

1. The name of the Society shall be ^ The (Malay an Branch 
of the IiOTal Asiatic Society/ 

2. The olrjects of the Society shall be:- — 

(a) The increase and diffusion of knowledge eoncerniiig Bri- 
tish: Malaya and the neighboiiring^ ^ 

(b) the ])ubl’j cation of a Jonriial and of works and niapB. 

(c) the acquisition of hooks, maps and manuscripts. 

n. Membership. 

3. Members shall be of three kinds—Ordiiiary,, Correspond- 
ing and Honorary. 

4. Candidates for ordinary membership shall be proposed 
and seconded by members and elected by a maij-ority of the Council. 

5. Ordinary members ishall pay an annual subscription of 
$5 paijahle in advance on the first of Januarij in each year, 

No member shall receive a copy of the Journal or other pub- 
lications of the Society until his subscription for the current year 
has been paid. 

Members sliall he allowed to compound for life memheirship 
by a payment of $5‘0. Societies and Institutions are eligible for 
ordinary memlbership. 

6. On or about the 3'Oth of Jiiiie in each year the Honorary 
Treasurer shall prepare and submit to the ^Council a list of those 
members whose siibscriptions for the current year remain unpaid. 
Such members shall be deemed to be suspended from membership 
until their suhseriptions ha.Ye been paid, and in default of pay- 
ment within two years ahall be deemed to have resigned their 
membership* 

*Bye-Law, 1922, Under Knle 6 Members who have failed to pay 
their subscription by the 30th June are suspended from membership until 
their subscriptions are paid. The issue of Journals published during that 
period of suspension cannot be guaranteed to members who have been so- 
suspended. ' ^ 
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7. Distingnis'lied persons, and persons who liave rendered 
iiotaWe service to the Society may on the recommendation of the 
roniiciil he elected Honorary Members by a majority at a General 
meeting. Corresponding Members niay^ on tlie recommendation of 
tw'o members of the CWneil, be elected by a majority of the Coun- 
cil, in recognition of services rendered to any scientilic institiition 
in British Malaya. They shall pay no snbscri])tion. ; they shall 
enjoy the privileges of inemhers ( except a vote at meetings and 

-'eligibility for office) and free receipt of the Society's publications. 

in. Officers. 

8. The Officers of the Society shall be: — 

A President. 

Vice-Presiderits not exceeding six, ordinarily two each from (i) 
the Straits Settlements, (ii) the Federated Malay States and (iii) 
the Ilnfederated or other Protected iStates, although this allocation 
shall in no way he Mnding on the electors. 

An Honorary Treasurer, A^^ Honorary Secretar}". 

Fixe Connaiilors. 

These officers shall be elected for one year at the Annual 
General Meeting, and shall hold office until their sneeessors are 
appointed. 

9. Tacaiicies in the above offices occurring during any year 
shall be filled hy a vote of the majority of the remaining officers. 

IV. Council. 

10. The Council of the Society shall l)e composed of the 
officers for the current year, and its' duties aiul powers shall be: — 

(a) to administer the affairs, propertj" and trusts of the 
■Society. 

(h) to elect Ordinary and Corresponding Members and to 
recommend candidates for election as Honorary Members of the 
-Society. 

(c) to obtain and select material for publication in the 
Journal and to supervise the printing and distribution of the 
Journal, 

(d) to authorise the publdeation of works and maps at the 
expense of the Society otherwise than in the Journal. 

(e) to select and purchase books, anaps and manuscripts for the 
Library. 

(/) to accept or decline donations on behalf of the Society. 

(g) to present to the Annual General Meeting at the expira- 
tlion of their term of office a report of the proceeding’is and condi- 
tion of the Society. 

(h) to make and enforce by-laws and regulations for the 
proper conduct of the affairs of the Society. Every such bye-law 
or regula.tlion shall be published in the Journal. 
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11. The Coiindl shall meet for the trauf^aetiou of l)iisiness 
once a quarter and oftener if necessary. Throe oMieers sliall. loriu 
a qiioriiiii of the Goiincil. 

V. Oeneral Meetings. 

12. One woelcs noticG of all meetings shall be given and of 
the subjects to 1)e discussed or dealt with. 

13. At all meetings the Chairman s-liall in the ease of an 
equality of voles be entitled to a casting yote in addition to his 
own. 

14. The Annual General Meeting shall l)e held in February 
in each year. E]o\'eii members shall form a quorum. 

15. (i) At the Ajinual General Meeting the Council sha.ll 
present a report for the preceding year and the Treasurer vshall 
render an account of the financial condition of the >S'ociety. Copies 
of such reiiort and account shall be circulated to members with 
tine notice calling the meeting. 

(ii ) Oilicers for the current year .shall also be chosen. 

Id. The Council may summon a General ,Meeriag at any 
time, and shall so suimnon one ui)on receipt by the Secretary of 
a written requisition signed i)y five ordinary inenil)ers desiring to- 
submit any speeiiied resoliit'ion to such meeting. Seven meinliers 
shall form a (]uoriim at any such meeting. 

IT. Visitors may be admitted to any meeting at the dis- 
cretion of the Chairman but shall not be allowed to address the- 
meeting except by invitation of the Chairman. 

VL Publications. 

IS. The Journal shall he published at least twdee in each 
year, and oftener if material is available. It shall contain material 
approved by the Council. In the first niimber of eaicli volume 
shall be published the llepoit of tli-e iCouncil, tiie account of the- 
financial position of the Society, a list of members and the Eules.. 

19. Every member shall 'be entitled to one copy of the Jour- 
nal;, which shall be sent free by post. Copies may be presented by 
the Council to other Societies or to distinguished individuals, and 
the remaining copies shall be sold at such prices as the Council 
shall from time to time direct, 

2'0. Twenty-five copies of each paper published in the Jour- 
nal shall be placed at the disposal of the author. 

VII. Amendments of Rules. 

21. Amendments to these Rules must be proposed in writing 
to the Council, wdio shall submit them to a General Meeting duly 
summoned to consider them. If passed at such General Meeting 
they shall come into force upon confirmation at a subsequent 
General Meeting or at an Annual General Meeting. 


' Affiliation Privileges of Members. 

Boyal Asiatic Society, Eoyal Asiatic Society has its 

head({uartors at. 74 Grosvenor Street^ ^ W., where it has a 

large library and collection of MSS', to oriental sii])jects., 

and holds in oihidy meetings from to June (inclnsive) 

at which paiiers on such subjects are read. 

2. By Enle I'OiD of .this Society all the Members of Branch 

Societies are entitled when on fiirlongh or otlierwise temporarily 
resident within Great Britain and Ireland^, to the use of the Library 
as IsTon-Eesident Members and to attend the ordinary monthly 
meetings of the Society. : This ^ invites Mem- 

bers of Branch Societies temporarily resident in Great Britain or- 
Ireland to mnil themselves of these faiciiities and to make their 
home addresses known to the Society so that notice of the meet- 
ings my be sent to them. 

3. Under Buie 84, the Council of the Society is aliie to accept 
contributions to its Journal from Members of Branch Societies,, 
and other persons interested in Oriental Ees-earc]!, of original 
articles, sliort notes, etc., on matters connected with the languages, 
arcinoology, history, Ijoli-efs and customs of any part of Asia, 

4. By virtue of the aforementioned Eule litJ all Members 
of Branch ISocieties are entitled to apply for election to th(3 Society 
without the formality of nomination. They siiould. apply in writ-- 
ing to the Secretary, istating their names and addresses, and men- 
tioning the Branch Society to wliich they belong. Election is by 
the Society npon the recommendation of the Counril. 

5. The subscription for Xon-Eesident Members of the Soedety 
is 3-0/- per annum. They recenh’e the quarterly journal post free,. 

Asia He Society of Bengal, Members of the Malayan Branch 
of the Eoyal xisiatic Society, by a letter received in 1903, are 
accorded the privilege of admission to the monthly meetings of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, which are held usually at the- 
Society’s house, 1 Park Street, Calcutta. 




The Ferns of the Malay Peninsula. 

i5|/ H. K BiDLEY, M.A., C3I.G., I'.E.S. 

Wi til tills accoimt of the Feriis^ the account of the flora of the- 
Mala}^ Pen insula as fa^^ as is kno^vn is completed now that the 
work on the flowering plants is publishe{]. TIio Lyeo]iodiaceac\ 
Marsiliaceae etc.j have alread}" been published (Joiirii. Strairs Br. 
Boy. As. Soc. hTo. 80. 1919, p. 139), Still, however, remain the- 
Mosses^ '^'Hepatics, Fungi, lichens and Algae which have as yet 
only been partially co-Iiected. The number of ferns in our area 
is large, about 4:30 species, and many of those are very alnuidant 
in individuals. The damp, hot forests are very si’italile lo the- 
growth of these plants, not only teri-estrial, but e[)i]ihytie ones. 
The thin horbaeeons species haunt the damp forests, Init in the few 
dry areas wc have as on Gunong Tahan these (li>ap|)enr and are 
replaced by the stiff, coriaceous species. The epiphytic species 
also have usually stiff coriaceous fronds. 

The abuxidanee of spores jirodueed and their lightness allow- 
ing them to he dispersed hy air currents to iinmeiise distances 
result in the species themselves being very widely distriinit-'d. 
The contrast between these plants and the flowering plants in area of 
distribution of species is very great. A very large proportion of 
our flowering plants are endeniic, that is to say, not known outside 
the Malay Peninsula, and very few ('exce])t weeds in recent years 
carried about by man) occur in both hemispheres, whereas a 
considerable number of ferns occur on both sides of the world, while 
the greater part range from the IMascarene islands to Pol^uiesia. 
We have a small number of endemic species, iait it is not to be 
compared with the number of eudemie species of floweriiyg plants- 
occurring in the Peninsula. 

I have adopted largely the nomenclature at present in vogue 
as givenhn Christensen’s Index Filicum and van Aiderwereldt van 
Boseriberg's Malaymi Ferm, though occasionally reverting to an 
older sttde e.g., in retaaiiing the genera Fepltrodhim and Last ra ea- 
rn place of combining them under the gigantic and over-bulky 
Dri/opteris, as is commonly done now. 

I am indebted to Mr. C. Cl. Matthew, and Mr. C.*FI. M right 
for frequent assistance in difficult identiflcations. 

OLEICHENIACEAE. 

1, Gleichenia Sm. 

Much branched rigid ferns with, a er^eeping rhizome, nsually 
'’■rowiu?- in great masses, fronds pinnate dichotomous, segments 
narrow’'eoriaceous, rarely snborbicnla r. Sori of few sessile capsules 

* A list of the Mosses of the Malay Peninsula by H. IN'. Dixon, -will' 
shortly appear in the Straits Settlements Gardens Bulletin IV, Part 1,. 
1926. ■ 


Oil rlio t:’]> of a veiiilet or near the middle of one. ?<o ijidiisinin. 
Capsules opening vertically surrounded by a complete broad, 
transverse ring. Species about 80, all through the tropi(?s. 
Xnfive name for the large speedes, 'Eesam. Use. The stems for 
niakii.'g pens and in fishing stakes. 

§. Eisgleiclienia. Lobes very small, rounded. 

(1) . G. circmmata Sv". Syn. Fil. 1G5. Hook. Syn. Fil. 11 G. 

■ semivesiiia Lab. Sert. Austr. Cal. 8'-. t. Jl. Gr. micro-pliylla IL Br. 
Fronds 2 to 3 or 4 feet tall, wide spreading, dichotomous, stipes 
wiry usually naked. Pinnae 12 in. long or less, pinnules very 
narrow, 2 in. long or less, lobes rounded, very small, edges recurved, 
naked or with eha% pubescence ; raehis red-hairy. Capsules 3 or 4-. 
rial). Mountains from 4000 feet upwards, rarely lower, on rocks 
and by streams, Johore, Gunong Belumut (Holttum) ; ]\Ialacca, 
Mount Ophir (all collectors) ; Perak, Gunong Inas (Yapp) ; 
Gunong Bubu (Clintley and Ivuiistler). Province Wellesley, Bukit 
Panchur (Pidley). Kelantan, Gunong Sitong (Yur) JJistrib. 
]\'Ialay isles, Australia, Yew Zealand. 

(2) . G, vuicanica Bl. Eniiin. 251. G. dimrpa .Yur. alpina 
Beddome, Handbook F. B. I. Suppl. p.l. Compact dwarf plant; 
raehis and young shoots covered with red wool. Fronds as in 
(r. dreinnaia but shorter; lobes orlheular (.neullate. Capsules 2, 
mixed with red liairs. Rah. Mountains. Pahang, Gunong Tahan 
GO'OO ft. ait. (IJidley) ; Perak (Scortechini) ; Kedah Peak (Eobin- 
-son). 

This appears to me a high mountain form of G. dreinnaia 
TJistrih. Malay isles. 

§ Merteiisia. Lobes oblong-linear. 

(3) . (/. Nortlsjj ]\Iett. in .Eeliquae Mcttenianae, Kuhn 

Liimea 36, 165. Glabrous. Branches 2 to 3 feet long, upper 
part of raehis usually angled; pinnae lanceolate, lower ones stalked 
6 to 9 inches long; pimmles narrow oblong blunt, coriaceous, glau- 
•cous beneath when quite young only, .6 to .5 in. long, .1 in. wide; 
veiiilets once forked. Sori medial. Capsules 4. Rah. Mountains; 
Malacca (Qritlith), Perak Gunong Hijau (Matthew), Penang, 
1800 to 2600 ft. (Kimstler, Pinvvill, Norris). Distrih. Sumatra. 

(4) . G^ glauca Hook. Sp. i. 4. PL 3B. G. longissima BL 
Enum. PL Jav. p. 250. A very long species forming dense masses, 
glabrous; stipes rather stout,, secondary pinnae alternate 6 to 8 
In. long, 1 to 2 in, wide, lobed nearly to raehis; pinnules linear- 
oblong or lanceolate blunt, slightly glauceseent beneath, glabrous 
or toinentose beneath .$ in. long, ,1 in. wide, very close set; iiervules 
numerous, close.' Capsules 3 to '5. Hah. Mountains. Johore, 
Gunong Pulai (Ridley 12127).,:,: Malacca, Mount Ophir (Lang). 
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The Feriis of the & Pciiijisiila, 

Pah.irn/a:, t-^niiong Tahan (Sl(l% 1599SP Perak, Tliaipiog Hills. 
Penang (Norris). Kedah Peak (Eidley). IJislrih. Indkg Java. 

(а) . paralieia Eidl. ii. sp. Big liraiieliing fern, nearly 

glabrous, stipes ,stouh fronds large; pinnae siibo])posite 6 in, long; 
])inn‘nles linear-oidong blunt, tip shortly bifid, eoriaceoii.s, glaucous 
beneath, Tory close set and not dilate at Ijase P2b in. long, .1 in. 
wide; norviiles very close, parallel, faint. 'Seri \ery niinieroiis and 
close to tlic' costa K) to 20 in a row. Capsnkvs about 10. Basal lobes 
ill axils of branches lobed, striate. II al. Penang (Curtis 534). 

Eeferred by Baker to Cr. Zonpmkiza, but much nearer G. Imearis 
from ndjicli it eoiispicuously dilfers in having tlie pinnules not dilate 
at base, closely piarallel and the sori close to the costa. 

(б) . G. linearis (Bunn,) Clarke Trans. Linn. Soc. i. 428, 
-(?. Ilermanm E. Br. Enum. 248. G, diclioioina Hook. S]). EiL 15. 
-A tali fern growing in masses. .Fronds large. re[icatedly di-or 
tricliotomoiis, basal pair of pinnae at lowest fork ovate lobed, 
secondary pinnae linear, base dilate 12 in. long or more, ])iimu]es 
linear narrow, close set, tip rounded or bifid, coriaceous, usually 
.glaucescent bejicatli 2 to 3 in. long, .12 in. wide; nerviiles very close 
and parallel. Sori about 30 not crowded, of about 4 capsules. 
7/V/5. Yery common in great masses in the lowland on clay soil. 
Occasionally ascending to oOOO feet. Singapore Carden Jungle. 
Johore, Cimong Puhii (Eidlev); Malacca (Cuming); Pahang, 
Cunoiig Tahan. Perak, Coping and Siiugei Eayah (Kunstler) 
Cunong Inas (Yhipp). Penang (Matthew) ; ‘Waterfall (Oldham). 
Kedah. Peak (Robinson). Disfrih. Malaya to Australia. 


var. tigida -Euc. fronds very stiff, coriaceous, edges con- 
spicuously undulate; nerves prominent conspicuously forked. 
Pahang, Fraser Hill (Burkill and Holttum). 

var. ferrugmea ‘Eacib. Under surface of fronds and raehis 
with ferruginous scurfy tomentum. Penang Hill (Matthew). 
Disfrih. Tropics, Kew Zealand. 

(7). G, laevigata Hook. til. Sp, Fil. i. 10. 0. flagellaris 

Hook. fil. 'Syn. FiL 14, (not of 'Sprengel) G. javcmica Spreng. 
Syst. Yeg. i. 25; G. Ufurcata Bi. Enum. 250. >Stems rather stout, 
;Btiff, smootliishining, 4 or 5 ft. tall, dichotomous. Ultimate pinnae 
4 to 12 in. long, pinnules very close set, linear truncate, coriaceous, 
not glaucous, 1 in. long, less than .10 in. wide, extreme tips of 
pinnae with mudi reduced pinnules. Sori about 40. Capsules 4 
-or 5. ]I(.ib. Common in open, clayey soils. Whole peninsula. 
Singapore ('Wilker, Murton). Johore, Giinong Belumiit (Holt- 
turn). Malacca, Mount Ophir (Griffith, Derry). Pahang, Gunong 
Talian (Eidiey). Kegri Sembilan, Gunong Angsi (Eidiey). 
Selangor, Kuala Lumpur. Perak, MaxwelFs Hill (Ridley). 
Penang Hill. Kedah Peak (Robinson) 3000 ft. alt. Distrih. Java, 
Bumatra, Borneo. ^ ‘ ^ 

19.26] Boyal Asidiic Bomety. 


(8) , G. Mrta Bl. Enum. PI. Jar. 250. Proncls oreet little 
braneiie<], red-liairy, primary brandies O-to -;1 -forked .18 in. long, 
pinnae IG in. long linear, pinnules narrow-linear acuminate from 
a broader ].>aFe, glaucous beneath, 1 in. long, .1 in. wide. Sori 
a])oiit 20, on the ends of inconspicuous nervulcs. Capsules 4 or 5. 

Mountains, Jobore, Giinong* Belnmiit (Ilolttuni), J\I.aliiceji, 
Mount Ophir (Lang, Ividley). Ibahang, CTUuong Taban. iVrak 
('Scorteebiui). Penang Hill at top of West llili (Isorris, .l?idl(\y, 
Hiillett). Kedah Peak (Eidlev); Giinong .BniUbng (!vlo,-sp 
Disiril). Malay isles. 

(9) . Ci. pier^difolia Cesati Pel ic. Born. p. 2. ilcrieiisia 
■plerldifolia Presl. Epimel. Bot. 23 tig. 14. More slender and ■\ery 
long, climbing to the tops of trees; pinnae and pinnules much 
shorter. Pinnae 8 in. ; pinnules 1 .5 in. long, glaucous beneath, 'Sori 
small of 10 or 12 oapsules; pinnae often ending in long narrow 
linear points lobed at base and entire at tip. Hah. 'Very common 
on the edge of forests. Singapore, Garden Jungle ; Bukit Timah 
(Murton, Eidley). Malacca (Maingay), Penang, Muka Head 
(Curtis 997). 

T think this is tlie same as the Piiilippine and BornoD plant 
(7. pler'idijoUcL It has beeii confused witli G. llnp>(ns ])y all other 
authors. 

POLYPODIACEAE. 

CYATHEAE. 

2. Cyathea S'm. 

Stem short and stout erect (or tall). Frond pinnate (tri- 
pkinate or simple). Sori globose at or near the forking of a vein. 
Capsules numerous compact on an elevate receptacle, obovate with 
a broad vertical ring. Inclusinm coveriiig tbe whole sorus, breaking 
at the top and leaving a persistent cup. S|)ecie.s about 100, all 
tropics. 

(1). C. moiuccatia E. Br. in Desv. Prod. Mem. 3oc. Linn. 
1827, part 2, p. 322. 0. Bnmonis Wall. Cat. 171. Stem stout, 
6 to 12 in. tall to 4 feet. Fronds 4 to 9 feet long, simply pinnate;, 
pinnae oblong lanceolate, base broad acuminate, edge eremulate, 8 
in. long, 1 in. wide ; nervules very fine, 3-branehed. Sori medial on 
the nervules, indusium persistent as a ribbed saucer. Capsules 
very numerous. Hah. Common in forests. Johore near Castle- 
wood; Batu Pahat (Eidley 11601). Malacca, Bukit Kayii Arang 
(Cantley) ; Bukit Tungul (Eidley 4403) and Bukit^ Bruang. 
Pahang Tahan Eiver (Eidley), Negri Sembilan, Perhentian Tinggi 
(Eidky). Selangor, Kuala Lumpur (Eidley). Perak Batang Pa- 
dang (Murdoch) ; Goping (Kunstler 730', 475) ; Larue (Kunst- 
ler 7'0'36) ; Sira Eimau (Yapp 558). Penang Hill near top 
(Eidley 7036) (Lobb.) Kelantan, Suiigei Keteh (Nur). Distrib. 
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Sumatra, Borneo. Mairra:. nsmfS.§.-:...Paka^, Paliai* Paka, Gajah 
Ikirali : Ikrkii Ilitam Payah; Pakti: Salaniali. Use. Fronds as a 
vegetable by Jakuiis, and for pouitieing sore legs. 

(2) . C. aiietiia^s PresL-Abh. Bohm.,CTes. v. 3f7. Alsopliila 
{illernnns IJook. Sp, FiL i. 29 ; Ic. PL t 62*2. Am plilcosmicb 
(ilternans Bedd. Handbook p. 10. Stem 5 feet tali. Frond sub- 
tri])innate. Petiole stout with long lanceate aciiiiiinate scales over 

1 in. long on upper edge. Pinnae distant 10 to 14 in. long, 2 to 3 
in. wide, oblong acinninate, lobes 1 to 1.5 in. long, oblong blunt 
■or sterile ones acute; nervules forked. Sori in the axil, or none;, 
usually inedian above the fork. Indusium complete. Hob. open 
parts of forest. Aegni >Sembilan, Gunong Augsi (Holttuin). 
Perak Goping (Kiinstler 654). Penang* (all collectors). Kelantaii;, 
Sungei Keteh (AMr), IHstrib, Borneo. 

var. serraia. Pinnules oblong-linear acuminate closely serrate^ 

2 in. long .4 in. wide, rather coriaceous and narrowed at tlie base 
Penang ilill, road to Penara Bukit (Eidle}" 7151, 7153). 

A very different looking plant, possibly spocifieallv distinct 
■and quite similar to G. Sarawak ensis Hook., collected b}* Lobb in 
Borneo. 

(3) . C. ohtmata Eosenstoek, Mededeeling^s Eijks Herba- 
rium Leiden 31 p. 1. Hear G. javanica Bl. Fronds with rachis and 
primary midribs above red hairy, beneath sparsely hairy, with linear 
scales admixed, lobes linear blunt. Indnsium. of one to three linear 
scales, centre narrowly gyriform. Hah. Perak (Kunstler 1148). 
I have not seen this. 

3. Alsophila Br. 

Tree ferns, stem stout 1 to 30 feet tall. Fronds usually large 
divided, pinnules membranous or sub-coriaeeoiis. Yeiiis simple or 
forked, free or rarely Joining towards the margin. Sori globose 
on a vein or veinlet or in the fork ; receptacle elevate. Indus ium 
wanting. Tropics generally; species 180. 

(1). A. duMa Bedd. Handbook, Siippl. p. 4. Journ, Bot. 
XXV. p. 321. Stem 8 to 12 feet tall, 3 in. through. Fronds 4 to 
5 feet long ; petiole and rachis purple-brown," slightly furfuraceoiis 
above, bi-pinnate. Pinnae 6 to 20 in. long, pinnules 4 in. long, 
.5 in. wide, base broad, very shortly lobed or rather deeply crenate, 
■slightly unequal at base petioluled or occasionally lobed abont half 
wvi}q with truncate lobes; nervules pinnate not branched. Sori 
fewq medial usually on the lower 2 nervules. Ilab. Mountains at 
about 4000 feet. Pahang, Gunong Tahan (Eidley 15993) ; pin- 
nules very little crenate; Telom (Eidley 1393); Fraser Hill 
(Bnrkill and Holttum). Perak, Gunong Bubn 3500 to 4000 feet 
(Kunstler 7356); Larut (2493) (Scortechini) ; Gunong Inas 
{Yapp). Ivelantan, Sungei Keteh (Kur). , Histrib. Alava* 
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Ya]>]r's specimen in fruit, lias the lower piumiles lobod io tlie- 
base, upper ones merely seinvate, imieli smalln^ than any otlun^ 
specimen I have seen, the sort large and on the lo])ed [driniiles in 
2 close rows in a Y to the tip. I slioiiid doubt it l)eing this 
species, but ]\Iatthew quotes it. 

(2) . A, imibrossL Cat. 1336 (Polypodinm ). A dwarf 

fern: stem about 12 in. long, slightly scabrous at base. Fronds 
large spreading; stipes dark shining brown-black, emootli; pinnae 
1 to . 1.0 foot long, ])iimules lanceolate acuminate, point serrate,, 
base broad, shortly pedicelled, 3 to 4 in. long, .5 in. wide quite 
entire except the tip or lobed for a quarter of the length, lobes 
rounded or (slmrtly toothed. Yeinlets 4 to 7 on a central \eiii run- 
ning io the margin. Sori 4 to 6 on the middle of the \'ein, reeej,)- 
tado luvirv. Il/ib, Forests. Singapore, Bnkit Timali (Eidley) 
near Seli'tar (fdattliew). Johor, Teiupa van Eiver (Eidley). 

Paluing, Telom, (Eidley ISJBl) ; Gunorig Tahan, Wrav's Cam]) 
(Eidley 16204). Perak Giiiiong Ilijau at 40di0 foe-t rdt (i^Iat- 
thew). Penang (AVallich 1336). Kedah Peak (Eidley 5156, 
5167; Eobinson). 

This has been confused with fjiahra hr most antliors, but is 
very distinct ; Eobinson^s .Kodali Peak form lias quite entire 
])imuiles. In the Biikit Tiinah plant etc. the upper ones are lobed 
as ill the type. 

(3) ., A. glabra JTotoik. Syn, Fib p. 43. A, gUjaniea AVall. 

Cat. 321. Stem 12 in. tall (or more). Stipes and racliis shining 
black. Frond large, pinnae 12 in. long, pinnules remote, lanceolate 
acuminate tip erenate, l)ase broad, pedicel short, 2 in. long, ,25 in., 
wide, lobes short blunt or roumhal, vci-iilets 3 ])airs. Sort small 
arranged in a Y, crowded. Ilab, Limestone rocks, SeIango.r,, 
Kaiiehing (Eidley) India., Malaya. 

(4) . .4. Ridieyi Bak. Ann. Bot. yiii. 122. Almost stem- 
less. Fronds about 3 fe-et long, stipes with scales at the l.>ase as in, 
/I. comma AYall. ; rachis slightly scurf 3 q primary .pinnae 1<S in. long, 
.5 in. wide, sub-herbaceous, lobes oblong oblique truncate, only 
cleft half way and in life overlapping; nervules about 4 pairs. 
Sori stalked. Hob, In loM’’ wet forests. Singapore, Chua Chiikang 
(Eidley 3031) and Sungei Morai (4401). 

Eef erred hj some botanists to A, comosa, but it never produces 
a tall stem like that species, the fronds are much thinner in texture,, 
and the pinnules much less deeply cut, 

(5) . A, comosa Wall. Cat. 3F9'. A. squcmulata Hook. Sjm.. 
Fib i. 51. partly. Stem 8 to 12 feet tall, 3 in. through. Fronds 
bi-pinnate, 6 to 8 in. long, base of stipes covered with crowded 
lanceolate acuminate scales 1 in. Jong,; rachis tawny villous above, 
primary pinnae 14 to 16 in. long, ,6 to & in. across; pinnules 
oblong, base broad 2i5 in. long, .7$, in. wide ; lobes oblong, oblique 
blunt serrate at the top in sterile fronds; rachis scurfy. Yeins- 
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siin])le or forked. Soii 'mtlier/siiialL small elevate, otteii 

vriih long' liairs mixed witli the capsules. Jiah. Common in 
forests lip to ahont ShOfi feet.'.. Singapore, Biikit Tim ah; Jiirong, 
Boservoir. Joliore, Jaffaria '(King). Pahang, Tcloni (Itidley 
13930). Selangor, Bnkit'lviitu (Eidley 7866 ). .Perak, 3.faxweIPs 
Hill ((hirtis :B)98 ) ; Gimong Merah (Kiinstler 711-8 ). Penang 
Bill (Eidley 7'017) Mt. Elvira (Mattliem). Dislrih. ]\Iahiy 
islands. 

Specimens soineivliat variable. Tlie plant from Teloin has 
stiffly eoriaeof)iis fronds. A specimen from the top of. Peiiang Hill 
(coll. Pimviil) is nearly stemless, the fronds siinjdy pinnate, ruehis 
deiisely hairy ivitli long linear acinniiiate .scales irhich Tim o.n to the 
inidril) of tlie pinnules keneath, nridrib also hairy on both sides* 
Clarke writes A. como^^o ?. I tiiink it is an abnormal state. 

(G). A. ohscura Scort. Bedd. Jourri. Bot. 1887. 381 t. 218. 
fig. 2. Stem G to 7 feet talk Fronds i to e feet ioun, 2 fe^et 
Imoad, ]}i-pinnate; ];etioie densely clothed downwards vrith long 
lanceolate ehaipiy serrate scales, radiis scaly ahovic Pinnae 1 to l.o 
feet long. 3 to G in. wide, ruehis hairy ; ])inmiles hrnrreohit'^ oblong 
blunt, l.r> to 3 in. hmg, subcoriaceon.s. lobes cut hall: way down iutt.) 
broad, blinit almost truncate 'lobes: veins 4 to 5 }>airs, edinpio and 
forked, sort media] on. lovrer veins mixed, witl'i long moniiit'o:rm 
hairs. Paiiang, 3.\“ioin ('llidley 1393i)). Perak (th-artccldnii). 

(7) . -4. commutata Mett. Ann. Lugd. Eat. i. 53. Kook. 
Syn. Fil. ]?. 43. Stem short to 10 feet tall. Fronds hi -pinnate; 
])etioie smooth Idack with small asperities at ]>ase; pinnae 18 in. 
long, ])innii]es l*road at base, 3 in. long 1 in. wide, lolies cut mere 
than half way clown, ])road rounded ovate oblong, .3 hi. long, .2 in. 
wide slightly serrate at tip, coriaceous; nervuies numerous. Sori 
in fertile part of frond which is much narrower, very crowdecl. 11 ah.. 
mountains at 4000 ;feet. Malacca near Ophir (all collectors). 
Pahang, Kluang Terbang (Barnes) ; Fraser Hill (Burkill and 
Holttum). Selangor, Bukit Hitam (Eidley 7869) ; Perak, Gunong 
Bubu (Cantley) ; Gunong Merah (Kimstler) ; (junong Kerbau' 
(De Morgan.) 

A. commutaixi Mett. is based on Gymnosphaera squamulatcb 
Hook., Genera Filieum t. .100 wdiieh is not the plant so described 
by Blume, and the type of which is Cuming’s plant from Mt. Ophir 
■Ko. 396. It is a dwarf tree fern with very coriaceous fronds, the 
rachis and midribs of pinnules are slightly hairy in the Malacca,, 
and very hairy on the ..Selangor and Perak ones. In the smaller 
plants the upper fronds are broad mth broad lobes and sparse sori ; 
in bigger ones the lower pinnules or the whole pinna is fertile, the: 
pinnules 2 in. long, .2 in. wide with very short lobes densely covered 
with sori. ^ 

(8) . A. trichodesma Bedd. Journ. Bot. xxv. p. 321. Trunk 

middle-sized slender; petiole sealy at base, fronds 4 to 6 feet long- 
bi-|innateg copious 


jointed liairs; ])iniiae narrow laneeolate^^ 24 to 30 in. long, (; to 8 in. 
wide, pinnules linear lanceolate, 3 to 4 in. long, .13 in. wide, thinly 
herhaceons cdothed with the siaiiue hairs on hoth sides a,nd nervules, 
lohc^s linear blunt, cneimlate snh-reniote leiit :nearly to base; 
neiwules T to S on each side forked psori medial 5 to 6 on (‘ach side. . 
Hab. Perak ( Scortechini) not iseen. A roinarkahly liaery plant. 

(9) , A. King! Bedd. Handbook, additions. A. Baheri 
ZeilL Extr. Bull. Soc. Bot. France xxxii. 12. Tnv fern b to 15 
feet tall, 3 to 4 in. through. Fronds 5 to 8 feet long; petiole and 
raehis pnr]')le, glabrous xery sparsely and minntely^ tubcrenlate, 
pinnae 24 in. long, pinnules 3 in. long .5 in. wide, coriaeeons, lobes 
oblong ])lunt cut down almost to the costa, edge.s creuiilate, .3 in. 
long (sterile),' .2 in. long (fertile) .1 in. wide; nervules forked 
from a little above l)ase, receptacles ])roiriinient. Sori numerous 
covering the lohe-s. Hab, Mountains in forest 4 to 5600 feet alt. 
Pahang, >Gunong Tahan (Eidley 15994) ; Fraser Hill (Burkill and 
Holttiim 8492.) Perak, Gnnong Buhii (Kuiistler ‘?'402) ; Lanit 
(Kuiistler 2416); Guiiong Inas (Yapp 515); Gunong Kerbaii 
(De Morgan.) 

(10) . A. latebrosa Hook. Sp. Fil. i. 37. Stem 8 to 12 feet 
tall. Fronds very large, stipes roughly aculeate at ])ase, and shortly 
prickly upwards, dark brown; primary pinnae oblong about 2 
feet long, 6 to 8 iii. wide, pinnules lanceolate acuminate, 3 to 4 in. 
long, cut down nearly to the base into linear-oblong blunt lobes 
slightly serrate at tip; nervules forked numerous. Sori 6 to 8 
at the base of the lobe. Ilab. The common, species in the lowland 
forest up to about 3000' feet alt. Singapore, Bukit Tiniah ; Chan 
€hu Kang (Eidley 6123). Johore, Tanjong Kupaiig (Eidley 
4400) Batii Pahat (Ilidley 11063) Kluang (Holttum). Malacca, 
Ayer Panas; Ayer Keroli (Eidley 10705), Negri Sembilan Gunong 
Ahgsi (Nur). Selangor, Batang Berjuntai (Eidley 7870) and 
Batu Caves (8141); Buldt Kutu (7865). Pahang Fraser Plill 
(Burkill). Perak, Sirah Eimau (Yapp 601); Temengoh (Eidley 
142‘07) ; Kinta; Thaiping (Kunstier). P'eiiang (Wallicli 318). 
Prov. "^Yllesley, Tasek Gelugur (Eidley 6965), Kedah, Yan 
(Eidley 5177). Kelantan, Kwala Pertang (Haniff). JJistrib, 
Borneo, Java, Cochinchina, Sumatra, India to Philippines. 

The specimens from Java and further East often have the 
sori quite covering the lobe, and the lobe often serrate distinctly 
to the base. 

var. omata. Alsophila ornaia Scott Trans. Linn. Soc. xxx, 

36 t. 16A. Bedd, F.B.I. t. 342. Lobes of pinnules narrow oblong 
cut to the base and conspicuously serrate at the top which is slight- 
ly narrowed and blunt. Johore, Tanjong Kupang (Eidley 6551). 
Perak, (Scortechini), Distnh Sikkim. 

' i, Clarke identifies his 4. sihlcimensis with ScotPs ornaia and 
says it has no prickles on the petiole, but the specimens sliow long 
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scales iiisteafl. The Johore plant 'which in folia, u'o is exjietlv like 
the Sikkim plant has a prickly petiole as in lafehvosn. The type 
of Scottj, liiiiigbee at 5^,500 feet colL Gaimiiie/has a roiigii }ietio]e, 

' Yar, ifmifdaifa Tieclcl. Joiirn. Bot. 31,- p. 225. Differs Dtjin 
the type form in the niain and partial xaeliis of the lunncles being 
quite glahroiis inideriieath. .Johoin, Patani,. Batii Ibihat (llidiey 
10981). Perak (Scorteehini). 

I doubt if this is anything more than a state of el. litchrosa. 

(11). A, coBtaminans Wall. Gat. Index 251. Hook. Sy]i. 
FiL p. 41. A. glauca J. Sniitlg Hook. Jouni. Bot. iii. 119: Tail 
tree-fern 20 feet high. Fronds large^ petiole and raehis ashy Hue,, 
armed, below with short straight thorns ; pinnae 2 to 3 feet long, 
pinnules 1 to 5 in. long, .5 to 1 in, wide cut down to the costa in 
linear oblong snb-falcate lobes sub-coriaceous, .5 in. long, .1 i]i. 
wide, tip rounded; nerYuleiS forked. Sort about 12, coYermg Ihe 
lobe. Hah, Gommoii near the mountain tops ai id easily rcf';>gni>4’fl 
by its beautiful blue leaf stalks. »Johore, Buldt Soga (l?i<iley 1^)00 ). 
Siingei IJjong (Hullett). Selangor, Ginting Baku (Bidley 
1868) ; Semangkok Pass (8633) ; Klang Water catchment forest 
(Burkill). Iknak, Thaiping Hills (Kunstler lo32 ). Penang 
( Wallich, Eidley 1150). Kedah Peak (Eidley 5513). Kelantan, 
Kwala Badang (Hanii!). Dlstrih, India, Gey Ion, Malay isles. 

'Wallicli's name is the oldest. He gave it as V(Aypodhini 
co^itamiiians in the catalogne and on the ticket for hi.- ho. 320,. 
and in an index of corrections transferred it to AhopIdJa p. 251. 

■ ■ ■ 4. Diacalpe BL 

Simple tnfted fern, rhizome not creeping. Fronds pinnate, 
Sari globose, receptacles small scarcely elevate. Indusium globose 
entire, bursting irregularly at top. Capsules numerous subsessile. 
Species 1. 

(1). D, aspidsoides BL Ennm. PL Jav. FiL 241. Fronds 
tripinnate sub-membranous ; petiole long, scaly at base with rather 
broad lanceolate scales; frond about 12 in. long, 7 in. wide, pin- 
nules .5 in. long, lobed to base elliptic blunt, some serrate, nervules 
rather faint. Sort medial on lower veinlets. Hah, Perak (Seorte- 
ehini) fide Beddome. Dislrib, India, Siam, China, Java, Celebes,, 
Philippines. 

5. Dennstaedtia Bernh. 

Her])aceous ferns. Fronds sometimes much branched. Veins 
free simple forked or pinnate, Sbri at tip of vein. Indusium cup- 
shaped not or very indistinctly 2 valved. Species 60. Ail tropics.. 

(1). D, scatidem Moore ParkePs Catalogue 1858. Dich- 
s07iia scan dens BL Enum. 240 (not of Baker). D, moluccana 
Hook. Syn. FiL 53. A very large fern with habit of a Gleiclienia 
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ti-niliiiuover serab” (Mattliew). Braiiclilets sleiulor pviolvly ; 
siib-(l(4toi<l S in. or more ioiijr, G iii. Avule, pinnules diHiiint |\i J\ 
distant Inla's cut to ba.se, .5 in. long olilong blunt with about 11 
rouuded lobules : costa aild raeliis siiarscly bfury. siio-nonaceous 
to membranonsi nervules pinnate. Sonis on llie edge ol a notcH 
on uijpcr edge of a lobule., /!«&. Monntiiins 4000 'leet ami up- 
wards. Pabang Fraser Hill (ITolttura). Perak at KiOii ieoi 
(Hose); Maxwell’s Hill (Matthew), dunoug llubu,. near top 
(C’anlley) />is/ri6. Java, Philippines, Samoa. 

(3). D, ampia Bedd. Journ. Bot. 18!)3, 23T. . 
mu pin Bak. Journ. Linn. Soc. 22, 223. Ehizoine creeping .13 in. 
tliTough clothed with thick dark scales.^ irond 4 teet or more del- 
toid Iri pinnate sub-coriaceous, rachis nrown pubescent down the 
channelled face ; pinnae oblong-lanceolate, 2 to 3 feet long, 10 in. 
wide, pinnules lanceolate acuminate cut down close to the costa, 
lobes oblong rounded, .3 in. long, .2 in. wide; nervules pinnate. 
Sorns one or 2 on the base of the inner edge close to the hotrom 
of the cleft. Iiidtisium outer valve large semi-orbicular. Hal. 
Mountains. Perak .(Scortechini) ; Maxwell’s Hill (Eidley 5188, 
Kunstler 2159)., Dislrib. Borneo. 

(3). D. Kingii BeM. Journ. Bot. 1893, 227. Dichsonia 
Kinfiii 'BeM. Handbook Supp. p. 6. Stem erect. Petiole stout 
18 in. long. Fronds 3 to 4 feet long, deltoid lanceolate quadri 
]>innatifid, pinnae S to 10 in. long, lanceolate, iiimmles 2.5 in. long 
or less upwards, coriaceous, cut down to the base or nearly into 
oblong liroadlv toothed lobes, lower ones narrowed at the base, 
.4 in. long .I'in. wide or smaller; nervules prominent simple or 
forked. Sori 1 or 2 terminal on the veins on the edge of one of 
the lower teeth. Hab. Mountains. Pahang, Fraser Hill (Holt- 
tiim). Perak, Gunong Batu Putih (Kunstler 8058 and Lariit 
2118) ; Maxwell’s Hill 3501) feet (Matthew). 

6. Cibotium Kaulf. 

Big ferns arborescent or not, with large tri-pinnate fronds; 
sori at the tip of a nervule. Indusium 2-valved, outer valve 
coriaceous free from the frond. Species 8, chiefly Polynesian and 
S. American. 

(1). C. Barometz Sm. Lond. Journ. Bot. 1.437. Ehizonic 
short stout densely golden hairy. Fronds about 6 leet long, tri- 
pinnate; pinnae 1 to 2 feet long, 6 to 12 in. wide; petiole long, 
oliony black; pinnules linear long acuminate coriaceous glaucous 
beneath, lobes cut to the base linear oblong or laneeate, .2 in. loiig. 
'Bori 2 to 12. Costa sparse hairy. 11 ah. .Bather dry hills in 
forests. Johore, Batu P'ahat (Eidley 10981). Pahang, Ft'ku, 
• Gunong Tahan (HanifP) Fraser Hill (Holttum). Belangor, Ivlang 
"Gates (Eidlev 13441); Bukit Kutu (7864). Perak, Temengoh 
(Eidley 14246) ; Gunong Merah (Kunstler 7124) ; Gunong Kerbau 
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f.r)0O fret (Eobiiisoii). Penaiig/ MoiiBt £ 

Kedah Peak' (Eiclley 517t). Distrib. ■ : Assam, -S. Ciiiiia, bunu 

I have seen this jjlaiit with a stem 4 fec4 tall in Keaah, 

the rhizoiiie is geiierallv short iiiehes tan. ^ 

plant is known as Penawar Janibi/P and the sott gonleii i 
used as a styptic. , , 

. t. Matoeia Er. 

Pdiizome creepins: ; fronds flahellate; in oiir specins pi 
coriaceous linear, lobed' nearly to costa, receptacle of a iirmii 
Inanoiis iinibrella-shaped fklobed stalked involiune cover 
enclosing 6 large sessile capsules ; veins forked, bpecieb 
peninsnia and Borneo. 

(1). M. pectlnata P>r. Wall. PL As. Par. T. L ^ 
K B I. t. 186. Ehizoxne ereeping, stout red-woolly; pei 
2 feet tall frond of about 15 pinnules over 12 in. long, all giab; 
lobes .25 in. long, linear falcate, sori near base. Bal). Open 
on mountains 3000 to 4000 feet. _ 

(Holttnm). Malacca, Mount Ophir (GrieitK Criming 
Pahang, Giiiioiig Tahan (Eidley). feelangor, Hulu benia 
Perak, Gnnong Biibn (Gantley, Scortechiiii). Kedah 
(Ridley). Ivelantan, Gnnong Sitong (Knr). DidnU. Cm 
isles liar the waterfall. Lingga (Teysmann). Borneo, M 
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(Ridlev). Perak, Bnjong llalaeca (Eidley). Penang Hill 
(Norris. Eidlev 7072). Kedah Peak (Eidley) (Innong llinlung 

(Kloss). 

var. Blmneatium^ Troiicls linear in outline the pinnae only 
,2 i.n. long* often only simply lid). 1/oinnio.m Hinga- 

]>ore, Ihikit Tirnah (Matthew) pSiingni (Iiidliw '.l-(0(')) aiut 

Biikit Mandai (8tK.tS). IMiailg/lMaii river (Itidiey ). Selangor, 
Bukit Kiitu (Hidley BS’h2). Perak (Seorteehini). Penang 
(Korris, .Kunstler i536, Matthew, Maingay). .Kedah .Peak 
{j^obinson and. Kloss)b Eelantan, Sitoiig (Kur). 

var. rn’crcgtossum. , A dw^arf form, frond and Bti.])e 1.5 in, 
long .5 in. wide, pinnnles rather broader and less deeply cut. Itare. 
IVnaik, rill Teinengoh (Ridley 14200). 

(2) . H. austmie WiM. dip, PL v. 527. IT. javauimm 

■Spreiiig, Syst. iv. 132. Glabrons. Stipes '2 to 4 in. long edged 
with a crisped wing. Fronds 4 to 3 to 4 in. 

wide, triangular; main rachis winged, lower ])innae 1.5 to 2 in. 
long divided into several flat pinnules lower ones pinnatifid. Sori 
() or more on a pimia. Indusinm as broad as segments lobed to 
base. Valves orbicular. Ha&, Mountains from about 1000 feet 
u}) wards on rocks and trees. Johore, Gunong Pnlai (Hullett) ; 
Malacca, Ophir (Ridley 9-992 ). Pahang, (-iunong Talian (Ridley 
159cS3). Sehingor, Seinangkok Pass (Ridley 8773, 8774). Perak, 
Hill Garden (Wray 580-) ; Gunong Inas (Yapp 409).; Biijong 
Malacca (Ridley). Distrih. Indo-Malaya, Australia, blew Zea- 
land. 

var. micranthum V. D. Bosch. Dwarf fern -with ovate to 
lanceolate fronds, 2 to 3 in. long, 1.5 in. wide. Stipe 1 to 1.5 in. 
long conspiciionsly crisply winged as is rachis. Pinnae .5 in. long. 
The lo])es in the upper part of the frond each bearing a sorus 
about as big as the frond, 10 to 11 on each pinna, llah. Pahang, 
Telom (Ridley 13995) ; Gunong Tahaii (Ridley 15983). 

(3) . fi, badium Hook, and Bak. Syn. Fib 60, Fronds taller 
and narrower, more linear in outline; pinnae short, 6 in. loug, 
1 in. wide; stipe very narrowly winged and hardly or not at all 
cris]3ed, otherwise like TL ausirale. Hah. IVrak, Bujong Malacca 
(Curtis 3357); MaxwelPs Hill (Bishop Hose, Ridley 5182). 
Penang (X orris, Kunstler). Distrih. Indo-Malaya. 

(4) . H. demissum Sw. Sehrad. Journ. 1800 p. 109. Y. 
■d. Bosch Hvunenoph. Jav, 56, pL xlv. Rather a tall plant. Scipe 
2.5 in. long conspicuously winged half *way, frond lanceolrde, 6 in. 
long, 1.5 in. wide with many pinnae about 2 in. long, 'pinules with 
3 or 4 lobes linear. Iiidusium ovate-lanceolate, narrowed upwards 
.and sparsely toothed at tip. Hah. Singapore, Ivrairji (Ridley 
1687). Perak, MaxwelFs Hill (Wray). Kedah Peak (Ridley). 
Distrih. Java Philippine^. 
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(o). H. iiiiatatum Bw.' Schmd. Jou^ ISO'O p. 100 . IL 
exinmim Kze. Bot. Zeit, 1840, 4T8. Bhixomc stout. Stipe (> in. 
tall stoiitj frond 12 to 18 in, long, elongate lanceolate, 3 in. across; 
pinnae 2.5 in. long (the lowest as much as 5 in.), racbis winged, 
lower pinnae rhomhoid-lanceolate dmded nearly to radiis, pinnules 
rlioin.l)oid, Indnsinin terminal or axillary, ovoid blunt divided 
half way. Hah. Bare. Peraky Gnnong Batii Putili (Ivmistler 
8'()45). Our biggest species. Distrih. Java, Xew Zealand, 
Polynesia. 

(6) , H. penangmnum Matthew and Christ. Joiirn. Linn. 
Soc. xxxix. 214. Bhizome filiform branched shortly tomeiitose. 
Stipes black filiform rather stiif pubescent .8 in. long. Fronds 
oblong-ovate, narrowed at base, 3.5 in. long, 1 in. wide; xaeliis 
pilose free to the middle of the frond, above winged ; frond pinnate 
or twice or thrice pinnate, pinnae alternate 6 to 8 on each side, 
pinnules 3 on each side, lower ones 2 or 3-fid; terminal lobes blunt; 
nerves black conspicuous. Sori chiefly in the axillae of the pinnae, 
rarely on the tip of the upper lobes, half inset, ovate; valves 2 
clearly semi-ovate entire, receptacle thick exsert. Ilah. Penang, 
Goyernment Hill 2*0-00 feet alt. (Matthew). 

(7) . //, TreubU Bacib. Pterid. Buit. 15. Bhizome rather 
slender. Stipes filiform 1 in. long. Frond thin, membranous, 
racbis wddely wunged, 2 to 3 in. long, 1 to 2.5 in. wide. Pinnae 
simple or forked, linear blunt. Indusimn ovoid-ellipsoid rounded 
terminal. Hah. Perak, 3000 feet (Bishop Hose) ; Lower camp 
Gunong Batu Putih 3400' ft. (Wnay 1041). Disirib. Java. 

This beautiful and very delicate fern has been confused with 
H. rarum and I believe with H. dilatatum by Beddome. 

(8) . H. rarum E. Br. Bhizome filiform; stipes rather 
distant filiform, very short, .2 to .4 in. long. Frond 2 in. long 
.25 in, wide, simply pinnate; pinnae over-lapping shortly 3 or 4- 
lobed, lobes entire broad, blunt, uppermost entire; nerves simply 
pinnate 1 to 4. Sori terminal on the upper lobes, globose ovoid 
blunt; lobes of indusium rounded entire. Columella not exsert. 
Hab. Kedah Peak (Eobinson, Kloss 3992). Kelanta.u, Kwala 
Pertang (Haniff). Also almost certainly but sterile ordy,. 
Selangor, Bukit Kutu (Eidley 7892). Disirib. Tasmania, Kew 
Zealand, Cape. 

I put this down as H. rarum as in most details it is similar 
to forms of this species but it is very much smaller than the Tasma- 
nian type in all parts. 

(9) . H. tunbridgense Sm. Sow^erby Engl. Bot. i. 162. A 
small plant with rather long filiform rhizomes. Frond* oblong- 
lanceolate 1 to 3 in. long, .5 in. wide, stipes winged above, main 
racbis winged throughout. Pinnae pinnatifid sub-fiabeilate lobes, 
rather short spinulo-se. Indusium solitary axillary sub-orbicular. 

1926] Iloyal Asiatic Society. C 
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JJnl). IFoiiiiiains. Perak, top of Chiiioiig Batu Pii(ih (AVray). 
Kedah I'eak (.Bidley 5178). Dislrib. Europe, Asia, S. Amerjea 
in tciu{)erate eliiviates and cool nioiintaiii tona in ti’opies. 

(BO. ff, Mandum Bacib. Pterid, Bnit. 2\l .A very small 
(le]i(‘ate iupeeies, rlussoine filiform, stipes very slender .5 in. or li\ss. 
Frond J\ in. .long* of very few often only 3 or 4; linear pinnae, 
liranelied ov simple sjiinulosc for the whole lengih radier closely. 

I’erak, Bnnong lUjau 45(K) feet (Mattlunv). 

(11) . H, sermlatmn :PresL 1I\ Smifkll Hook. Syn. 101. 
p. 39 in part. Sti])es 1 to 2 in. long, not winged. Fronds 3 (o 
4 in. long, 1.5 in. Avide, ibi-ipinnatiiid ; ]Mnnao ol)long rachis 
winged, lobes linear sim])]e or forked, serrulate. Sori 1 to 
4 fenninal on the lower lo])es. Tndnsium o])long bi-valved lialfway; 
lol)es generally entire. Columella shortly cxsert. llah. Trees. 
Singapore, Kranji (MattlicAv). Johore, Gunong Belumiifc (Ilolt- 
tuin). Ihilnang, Telom (Bidley) : Fraser Tl.ill (BiirkiH). Kegri 
Sembilan, Ulu Pedas (Kur). Perak, Giniong Inas (Yapp); 
'Gunong Kerbau (Bobinson). Penang Hill (Bidley 7072.), 
IHstrib, Philippines, Java. 

var. Integra, Frond as in Smilliii hut the lobes are quite 
•entire; indusium oblong, lobes obscurely toothed; colimieila long 
exsert. Hah, Pahang, Telom (Bidley 13937) ; Wray’s Camp, 
Tahan (Bidley 16207) . Perak, Gunong Inas (Yapp 472); 
(Scx)rtec*hini). 

(12) . H, holochilum C. Christ., Incl. Fil. 362. Hhizome 
.slender, filiform. Stipes slender, usually hairy. Main rachis 
winged. Fronds lanceolate oblong. Pinnae cut down to the winged 
rachis into simple or forked pinnules linear blunt serrulate. Sori 
1 to 4 on a pinna terminal, indusium ovate oblong, base obconie, 
valves ]}liint denticulate, liab. Mountains; Johore, Gunong 
Piilai; Gunong Banang, Batu Pah at (Bidley) Simgei lierhiclong 
(Holttum). Selangor, Semangkok. Distrib, Java. 

(13) . H. denticnlatutti Sw. Schrad. Journ. 1800, p. 100. 
Bhizome slender filiform. Stipes slender 1.5^ in. long winged and 
■spinulose above. Frond 1.5 to 2.5 in. wdde or more or less deltoid, 
rachis broadly winged spinulose. Pinnae 1 in. long or less, j)in” 
iiules 2 to 3-lobed, lobes broadly linear or oblong, all strongly 
spinulose. Indusium ovate serrulate. Columella prolonged. 

1 fab. Singapore, Kranji (Bidley 1687). Johore, Gunong 
Belumut (Holthim). Malacca (Pimvill). Perak, Maxwell’s Hiil 
(Wray); Bujong Malacca (Curtis.). Kedah Peak (Bidley). 
ifistrib. India, Java. 

( 14) . H, aculeatum A^an d-en Bosch liymenoph. Javan icae, 
pL xxxi. IL sab inae folium Bak. Syn. FiL p. 71. Bhizome fili- 
form. Stipes 1 to 2 in. long, naked. Frond ovate or oblong, 1 to 

2 in. long, and .5 to 1 in, wide, often much smaller; rachis winged 
with very numerous teeth, Indusium solitary spiny on the back, 
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■divi^leh loilf way dow lobes. Coliiiiiella irrolongecl 

little longer than the lobes. Ilal, ISIegri Seralhlaii, Biikit Taiigga 
(Xiir). Ihnak, Lariit- (Ivunstler tail form, fronds 
0.5 iji. tall f Scnrtechiiii) ; small fern fr^ under 1 in. long 
'^itnnengoli (Iiidley 14*3'17) ; Tapah (liOld) . Penang (fhiyj . 
Dislrih. Borneo, Jaya^ Siimatra. 

( 1 5 ) , tL Naess! liook. Syn. Fil. p. 71. Ehizonie fillL-orni. 
Stipes 1 to 2 in. loiigt often haiiy and spinulose winged about half 
way. Frond ovate or oblong 1 to 2 in. long, .75 to 1 in. yddoj 
raeiiis winged and spinulose often very crisped tbroiigboiit ; pinnae 
simple or 1 to 3 times forked, deeply toothed. Indnsinm rather 
small sn])ra-axillary on upper pinnae, siib-cylindric below divided 
more tlian half way, valves aetite spiimlose dentate, (lolumella 
])rolonged beyond the indnsinm. Hah, Common on trees from 
low country to hOhO feet elevation, 'Singa].)ore, Biikit Mandai 
(liidley 9840); Xranji; Selitar. Joliore, Piiierong; Tanjong 
Bnnga (Bidley). Malacca, Mount Ophir (Bidley) : Butn Tiga 
(Derry). Pahang, Tahan river (Eidley 2153) ; LTn Semangkck. 
hh^gri Sembilan, Perhentian Tinggi (Eidley.). Dinclings, Lnnint. 
Perak, Max^velFs Plill (Curtis !2!i>83') ; Bnjoiig Malacca (Eidley 
:9610). Penang Hill, Penara Bnkit (Eidley ^ilO). Ivedah Peak 
(Eo'l)inson and Kluss). Distril), Malay isles, Polynesia. 


9. Trichomanes Linn. 

PTImy ferns like Ilymenopliyllum, Fronds simple, lobed or 
pinnate. Sori marginal always ending a nervnle. Indnsinm 
tubular mouth truncate or winged not distinctly 2-lipped as in 
HymenopInjUum. Columella filiform elongate and long exsert. 
Capsules at base sessile with a broad transverse ring, bursting 
vertically. Distrih, IPhole world, very many species. 

§ HemspMehmm Fronds simple or slightly lobed.. 

(1) . T. Motley! Van den Bosch Xed. Ivruidk Arch 5- 145. 
Ehizome slender; fronds very small sessile or very shortly stalked, 
cordate orbicular, .45 in. wide; fertile fronds with a deep sinus 
with a midrib, indnsinm stalked, mouth spreading much dilate, 
Hal), Dark damp forest on trees and rocks. Singapore, Bukit 
Timah; Stagmount (Eidley 10241). Perak, PMot of Gunong Bubu 
(Matthew). Distrih, Tenasserim, Ceylon, Malay isles to Hew 
Caledonia. 

(2) . T. Eenzamnum Parish in Hook. 2nd Century of Ferns 
t. 1. Ehizome long filiform; fronds obcuneate, cut to near raehis 
into 5 to I linear blunt lobes and gradually narrowed at the base, 
a short stipe 1 in. long, .25 in. wide or narrower, midrib branching 
■off to tl.ie lobes. Indnsinm terminal sunk in the frond, 1 to 6 on 
the tips of tlie lobes ; mouth obscurely 2elipped and columella hardly 
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exsert. Bah, On rocks and trees. Singapore, Buldt Timali, 
Fern Talley, with T, Motleyi (Eidley G684). Dislril), Btirmaln 
Probably a variety of T, Motley L 

(3) . T. bmmrghmtam Y. D. Bosch K'ed. Kruklk. Ateln v. 
2, 1-13. T. neilgherrense Bedel. F. S. 1. t. 6. Ehizoine sleruUM* 
CTeeping. Fronds np to 1 in. long, oldong not distinctly .narrowial 
to the base bhiiit entire except some fertile ones with 3 v(vry short 
terminal lobes bearing indnsia. Indnsium sunk in frond very 
obscurely 24ippecl. Columella long projeetiiig.^ Bah, Perak^ 
Larnt. (Knnstler 2985, Scortechini) . Distrih: S. Indian 
Ceylon, Malaya, Australia, Polynesia. 

(4) . T. subUmhatum K. Mnell. Bot. Zeit. 1854, '137* 
T. mmcoides Bak. Hook, and Bak. Syn. Fil. 75 (not of Swartz). 
Ehizonio slender. Fronds oblong narrowed to the base into 
stipes .1 in. long, lobed with short blunt lobes on each side, 1.25 in. 
long, .3 in. wide, tip narrowed, nmch less deeply lobed than T. 
Benmianum; young fronds (sterile) rounded ovate, ,25 in. long,, 
entire passing gradually into the fertile fronds. Indusium sunk 
in the frond mouth free, dilate, but not 2~lipped. Bah. On rocks 
and trees in large mats. Singapore, Bukit Timah (Ivunstler Ho, 
338). Malacca, Mount Ophir (Eidley). Pahang, Fraser Hill 
(Burkill and Holttum) Perak, Bujong Malacca (Curtis 3358) ; 
Sira Eimau (Yapp 593). Distrihi India, Africa, America. 

§ Gonocormus Fronds flabellate-digitate. 

(5) . T. parvulum Poir. Encyc. YIIT, 64. Ehizome long 
slender. Stipes 1 in. or very much less. Frond .25 in. long and 
wide, obcuneate flabellate cut about half way down into narrow 
linear or oblong segments; nerves close, prominent. Sori 4 to 6 
on the central lobe tips, Indusium sunk, mouth dilate -at the sides. 
Bah. Perak (Scortechini). Penang Hill (Eidley 1748). Kedah 
Peak (Eidley). Pulau Adang (Eidley 1570€.). Distrih. Mas- 
carenes, S. India, Java, China, Japan, Polynesia. 

(6) . T. dlgitatum iSwartz Syn. 370, 422. Rhizome and 
stipes filiform. Stipe 1 to 1.5 in. long. Frond .4 to- 1.5 in. long 
of 2 to 5 lobes, linear sometimes simply branched, .5 in. long, .1 in. 
wide, olive green, glabrous, no nervules but one costa. Sori ter- 
minal 2 to 5. Indusium cup-shaped sunk, mouth dilate 2 lipped. 
Bal). On trees, Lowlands to 5000- feet, abundant in mountains on 
mossy tree trunks. Singapore, Kranji (Eidley). Pahang, Tahan 
river (Ridley) ; Fraser Hill (Burkill & Ilolttum) . Selangor, 
Bukit Kutu (Eidley 7873). Perak (Scortechini) ; Gnnoiig Hijau 
(Eidley) (Wray 1671) : Giinong Inas (Yapp 454) ; Gunong Batu 
Putih (Wray 2-84). Kedah Peak (Ridley). Dktrih. Ceylon, 
Mascarenes, Java, Polynesia. 
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. ^ l'{7) : T. /palmatiMmm ■.■Iw-.-.-Mitell.,- Bot. , Zeit. 1854, 7S2. 
iniizome sleiicler hr seattered capillary pnheseeiit 1 to 

2 in. loiio*. FtoikIs .5 m. long, digitate clichotonioiis, base cniieHte or 
round, segments linear biiiiit minutely denticulate hairy; veins 
one in a. segment. 'Sori terminal on the segments: indusium sunk 
o])conie, ciliate. Jfu&. Mountains local. Pahang, Gunong Tahan 
(Hoinnson, Jlidley). Java,, Papua. 

% PtUophyt turn Fronds pinnate, 

(8) . T. proiifemm Bl. Enum. 224. Ehizome slender 
forming a mat. Sti])es slender under 1 in. very slender. Fronds 
flaljellate to linear oblong, simple or branched; lobes very narrow 
linear, .25 to 1 in. long, nervules irregularly bratiehed. Sori about 
4 terminal, tul>e sunk in frond, mouth obscurely 2-lipped, columella 
exsert. IJah. On mossy tree trunks. -Selangor, Fraser Hill 
(Burkill and II olttum). Perak, Larut (Kimstler 2565) ; TJiu 
Temengoh. Penang, Penara Bukit (Curtis 30'62) ; Top of Hill 
fPidley 714S), Lankawi, Telaya Tiijok (Hanitf 1064). Kelantan, 
Temeyong (ITaniff). HiatriZ?. S. India, Ceylon, Java, Philip- 
pines. ■ 

(9) . r. pallidum Bl. Enum. 225. Ehizome iiliform, stipe 
very slender, 3.5 to 4 in. long. Erond blue-grey to whitish grey, 
•ohovate obcimeate to elongate lanceolate, 1.5 to 9 in. long, 1 to 
1.25 in. wide; pinnules of broad linear lobes .25 in. long with costa 
but 110 nerviiles or very few. Sori 1 to 4 to a pinna terminal on short 
sub-axillary lobes, short cylindric oblong narrowed at base, mouth 
broad, columella exsert. Hcib. On trees and banks. Singapore, 
Woodlands (Matthew). Joliore, G-nnong Pantai (Eidley 4161). 
Malacca, Mount Ophir (Eidley 9885). Pahang, Gunong Tahan 
(Eoliinson 5474). I'erak, Gunong Hijau (Eidley) ; Gunong Ker- 
bau (Flaniff). Penang (Lady Dalhousie, Bishop Hose); Penara 
Bukit (Curtis 3062). ’ Kedah Peak (Eidley); Gunong Bintang 
<Kloss). Distrih, Ceylon, Borneo, Java, Papua, Philippines. 

(10) . T. Mpunctatum Poir. Encyc. VIH. 69. l.\ fiJiciila 

Bory Dup. Toy. Bot. i. 283. Ehizome rather stout, tomentose 
elongate. Stipes 1 in. long slightly to distinctly winged usually 
glabrous. Erond oblong lobed to a winged rachis, lower ones 
pinnatifid. Sori 1 or 2 on a pinna, axillary or on the lowest lobes; 
tu])e sunk, rather long, 24ipped, lips triangular round. Ilah. On 
trees often on fallen trunks in dense lowland forest and rocks, 
Singapore, Chan Chu Kang. Malacca (Mainpy). Kegri iSem- 
lulan. Fill Bendoi (Holttum) ; Gunong Angsi (Nur). Pahang, 
Eraser Hill (Holttum). Selangor, Seinangkok Pass (Machado 
11560) ; Gunong Hitam (Eidley 89-6(0) ; Batu Caves etc. Perak, 
TTlii Temengoh (Eidley 14205); Bujong Malacca (Curtis 3356) ; 
Larut (Kimstler 1913), Dindings, Lumut (Eidley). Kelantan 
Suiigei Keteh (Kur). Distrib. India, Malaya. 
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T. ptlcaimn Bedel. F. B. I. t. 285. Bliizoiiie .4e,iHler. 
Stipes 2 in. winged distinctly to base. Frond s])rea(ling 2.5 
to 4 in. long; x^imiae 1 in. long* rather distant with distant linear 
acute lobes .25 in. long; raehis winged; costas proininenl. ^ Hovi 
elongate axillary snnk in a much reduced lateral lobe, .2"li[>]Hnl. 
Ilah: Paining/ Telom (Eidley 13994). Malacca ((Irinitb). 
Disi ril). Ceylon, Bunnah. 

Eeferred later by Beddome to a variety of 2\ liptindaluni, but 
totally clilTorent in apj)earanee, size, form etc. from the typical plant 
described above, nor does it occur with it. 

(12) . T. auriculatum Bl. M. Jav. Fil. p. 225. Ehizome 
stout long creeping tomentose. ‘Stipes none, frond leaty to base 
simply or 2-pinnate, 12i in. long, 3 in, wide; sterile frond with 
pinnules hardly lobed, fertile, oblong 1.5 in. long, rather deeply cut 
into short linear lobes, terminal segments flabellate or linear.. In- 
dusinrn fi’ee tubular on the ends of short lobes 4 to 8 on a pinnule, 
tube rather long, mouth truncate. Hah, Climbing on trees in 
forests in the hills. Pahang, Sungei Yet, Fraser Hill (Burkill). 
Selangor, 'Ginting Bidai (Eidley 7874). Perak, MaxwelPs Hill 
(Curtis 3360); Gnnong Batn Putih (Wray). Disi rib. India,, 
China, Malay isles. ’ 

(13) . T. pyxidifemm Linn. Sp. PL 2, 1098. Ehizome 
moderately stout. Stipe 1 in. long not winged. Frond ovate 
oblong tripinmatifid, 2.5 in. long, 1.5i in. wide; pinnules closely 
shortly cut into short blunt linear lobes; main raciiis winged. 
Indusium tube winged, month dilate but hardly 2-lipped. Hah. 
On tree trunks. Singapore, Bnkit Timah (Eidley, Matthew). 
Johore, -Sedenak. Selangor; IJlu Gombak. Perak, Goping 
(Kunstler 4185). Penang Hill, Penara Bukit (Eidley 7147). 
Distrii. Burmah, Borneo. 

Perhaps a state of hipwictatum. 

(14) . T. radicatis Sw, FI. Ind. Or. 1736. Ehizome long 
moderately stout tomentose ; stipes up to 6 in. long winged or not. 
Fronds up to 12 in. long and 6 in. wide, 3 to 4 piiinatUid main 
raehis winged; lower pinnae ovate rhomiboicl, lobes oblong. Sori 
lateral 1 to 4 to a pinnule, tube small more or less exsert^ mouth 
truncate slightly lipped. Hah. On rocks. Johore, Pataiii, Batu 
Pahat (Eidley 10979). Sungei Ujong (Hullett). Perak, Max- 
welPs Hill (Eidley 5183, 167di) ; Gunong Batn Pntih (Kunstler 
8045). Penang HiU. (Hullett). Distrib. Warm and temperate 
regions. 

(15) . T. Mspidulum Mett. Kuhn. Linn. xxxv. 389. Tufted 
with few fronds. Stipe 8 in. tall, stout winged and sparsely hairy. 
Frond deltoid spreading lax, 6 to 12 in. long and nearly as wide, 
4 pinnatifid, main raehis narrowly winged; pinnae oblong, pinnules 
oblong, lobes linear rather short blunt .0f5 in. long. Sori on upper 
part of terminal lobes. Indusitiin minute, funnelshaped, mouth 
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ciliate entire. Goliiinella long. Hah In swampy woojIs, -Singa- 
pore, Clian Cliii Kang (Matthew^ & Eidlev). Selangor, Eawang- 
(Kloss) . Perak, Goping (K'unstler ■531) ; Tapah near Xalindie 
(Curtis 3111). Disirih, Labnan, Borneo. 

A rather fleshy siieenlent plaiit. 

( 16) . T. mBximtMm Bl. Ennm. 228. Ehizome long creepiog. 

Stipes stout 3 to 6 in. long, not wunged. 12 to 18 in. 

long, 6 to 9 in. wide ovate 4:-pinnatifi,d ; pinnae lanceolate about 
4 in. long, pinnules 1 in. or more cut into the linear lobes to the 
rachis, deep green. Sori 2 to 3 to a pinnule. Imlusium cylindric,, 
moutli dilate. , Hal), In dense forests creeping on tree trunks up 
to 3'000 ft. alt. Johore, Giinong Pantai (Ridley). Malacca 
(Hervey) ; Jerani Kyalas (Derry 1126). Kegri Semhilaii, ITlu 
Reinbaii (Knr). Selangor, Semangkok Pass (8638, 12032). 
Perak, Bujong Malacca (Ridley 534); Thaiping Hills (all collec- 
tors) ; Gunoiig Batii Pntih (Kunstler 8045) ; "Waterloo (Curtis 
353); Gimoiig Kerban (Robinson). Penang Hill 25iX) ft. 
(Tlullett). Lankawd, Gnnong Raya (Haniff). Distrih. Burniah, 
Malay isles to Kew Guinea, 

(17) . Tr, javasticum BL Enum. PL Jav, Fil. 224. A 

glabrous tufted fern with no rhizome. Fronds crowTlecl, 4 to 8 in. 
tall, nearly 2 inches long, blackish green. Stipes 2 in, or less liairy ; 
pinnae sim])le oblong inaeqnilateral serrate 1 in. long, .2 in. wide ; 
nerwes nunierons, eonspieuons. Sori 1 to 4 or 5 on linear segments 
at the tip of the frond. Indusiiim free, mouth broadly dilate. 
Colmnella much exsert. Hai, Very common in lowland woods on 
the ground and on rocks, Singapore, Bukit Tiniah (Ridley 9569). 
Johore, G’unong Pantai, and Batn Bahat (Ridley 1L065) ; Gunong- 
Laiiibak (Holttmn). Pahang, Tahan woods Malacca 

(Maingay) ; Alount Ophir (Wight^sherb). Kegri Sembilan, Gunong 
Angsi (Knr.) . iSelangor^'Bawang; Bhkit Hitam ; Semangkok I^ass 
(Ridley 8665)* 'Dinaxh^, ■ Diiinnt (Ridley 7149a). Perak, Max- 
wolFs "Hill at 3009, feet (iScortechini 541) ; Goping (Kunstler 584),. 
Penang, Hill (Ridley 7149); Richmond Pool (war. glabra Bon.) 
(Biirkill). Lankawi, '(Cnrtis ,24,23); Gunong Chiiiehang; Telaya 
Tujoh (Ridley 15672), Pulan Adang (15699). IHstrih. Chitta- 
gong, Burmah, Malay isl^ to Hew Guinea,, Australia,, .Polynesia. 
Use: mixed wdth garlic and onions the dried fronds are smoked, to 
cure headache. 

(IS). T. cupressoMes Desv. Prod. 330. T. rigidum Hook, 
and Bak. Svn. Fii. 86, (not of Swartz) . T. setaceim Y. d. Bosch 
Kr. Arch j-, 176. Tufted fern, no rhizome; fronds numerous. 
Stipes 2 to 8 in. hairy or glabrescent. 'Frond 6 in. long, 2.5 in. wide 
deltoid oblong 3 to 4 pinnatiM, rachis slightly winged or not ' 
at all; lower pinnae 2 in. long or less cut dowm to the rachis, pin- 
nules deeply pinnatifid, lolra email linear. Sori 2 to 6 to a 
pinnule. Indusinm small oblong narrowed below month w’-hich is. 
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slig'htlv diliite. \ Coniiiion in woods,, Singapore, Bukit 

Tiniah; Siin^ lEihih; 'CThan:^^€ (Hidloy (> 111 )), Joliore, 

(.Vist]ewood*/'Gimong Pulai (Ridley). Pahang, Tahau ri\er 
(■Ridley 21 Gl) to Clnnong Tahan. Malacca, Mount Ophir (Ridley 
’do 20). RR^gri Sembilan, Aaigsi (Ridley ILSln). 

Scdaiigor, Patu Paves (Ridley Rfi'Gl) Bukit Tlitain (Kelsall) ; 
P)iikit\Kntu (Ridley 7Sdl). Pm^ Tnas (Yapp 401). 

ived.ah, (Rinong Bintaiig (Kloss) ; Ivedali lYak (Ridley). Ikaiang 
(Maingay). Tringaiin/ Buiidi (Rostados). Pii^lrib. Indo- 
Malaya. 

§ Leptomanes Fronds cut into capillary sognionts. 

(19) . T. gemmatum J. Srn., Joxirii. Bot. 3, 411. Hook. 
Syn. Fil. 87. Rhizome short woody with strong roots. Stipes 
stout wiry 3 to 6 in. long hairy. F!rond 4 to 7 in. long, 1.5 to % in. 
•wide pinnae suberect cut to raehis, pinnules with Btift linear fili- 
form short lobes. Son few minute axillary. Indusium turbinate 
mouth nearly truncate. The fertile fronds have terete lobes ; 
sterile ones linear fiat but narrow. Hal). Mountains POOiO feet alt. 
Malacca Mt. Ophir (All collectors). Perak (■Scortechiiii) fide 
Beddome; Guiiong Iverbau (Eohinson). Distrii. Sumatra^ 
Borneo, Philippines, Polynesia. 

(20) . T. parviflomm Poir. Encyc. 8, 33. T. foenicidaceum 
Bory in Willd. Sp. 5, 511. Rhizome diort stout woody with power- 
ful roots. ^Stipes rather stout, wiry, glabrous except at base, 6 in. 
long. Frond 4 to 5 in. long, l2.5 in. wide ovate lanceolate rachis 
terete; pinnae spreading cut down to rachis, pinnules pinnatifid 
with liiiear filiform segments, .1 in. long. -Sori minute axillary 2 
to 12 on a pinna, mouth of indusium not 2-lipped, spreading. 
Hah. Mountains Perak, Gunong Bubii (Murton). Histrih, 
Mascarenes, Borneo, Philippines, Australia. 

Given as from 'Singapore, Moore’s Herbarium, by Beddome 
but I have seen no specimen. 

(24). T. BaueHatiam Endl. Prod. FI. jSTorfolk Isle 17. 
T. apiifolium Presl. liym. 16, 44. Rhizome stout hairy. Stipes 
very stout hairy tufted 6 to S in. or more. Fronds 9 to 18 in. long, 
4 to 8 in. wide, 4-pmnatifid ; lower pinnae 4 to 6 in. long, 1 to 1.5 
in. wide, lanceolate acuminate, pinnules cut into numerous very 
iiarrow linear flat segments. Sori small funnel-shaped. Hai. 
Malacca, Mt. Ophir (King’s collector fide Beddome, but Kiinstler 
never collected there). Distrib. Java., Philippines to Polynesia. 

(22). T, pimna Hook. le. PL t. 9'9'7. Rhizome short stout 
red-hairy^ 3 to 4 in. long. Stipes slender 2 to 4 in. long rcdhairy. 
Frond 2.5 to 6 in. long lanceolate, pinnules .5 in. long erowxled, 
pinnules cut into filiform bristle-like segments, .1 to .25 in. long 
■spreading in all directions. Indusium stalked tube funnel-shaped, 
mouth truncate. Columella long. Hah. C'ommon at 3fiiQ0' to 
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4000 feet on moiiiitams among mossh Malacca, Ophir (all 
collectors). Pahang, Gnnong Tahan (Eidley 15988). Selangor 
Meiuiang Gasiiig (Kloss) ; Bnkit Hitam ; Ginting Bidai ; Semang- 
kok (liidley 12i07). Perak, Bujoiig Malacca (Eidley) ; Gnnong 
Biihu (Gantley) ; Gnn^ Hijan (Wray 582) ; Gmioiig Kerbaii 
(Eobixisoii). ivelantan, Gtinong Sitong (ITiir). Distrih, Borneo,. 
P,hiljppmes, Papua, Anstralia. 

DAYALLIEAE 

10 Odontosoria Fee. 

Tufted fern rhizome short. Fronds hi to tri-pinnatiild, lobes 
obeuneate nerviiles forked. Indusium forming a siiborbicular or 
cup-shaped pouch on the end of the segments opening at top. 
'Species 24, Tropics. 

(1). O, chmetisis J. Sm. Bot. Voy. Herald 430. Stipes 
slender dark brown, 6 to 12 in. long, fronds 12 to 18 in. long,. 
6 to 9 in. broad; pinnae 4 to 6 in. long, pinnules with 5 or 6 
narrow obeuneate lobes, .15 in. long xrith 1 or 2 indusia at top. 

Stiff yellow clay or sandy spots. Pahang, Kwala Pahang 
(Eidley 4230); Tahan river; ihaser Hill (Burkill). Selangor, 
Ginting Bidai; Seinangkok Pass (Eidley). Perak, Plill Gardens 
Thaiping (Wray 577). Penang, Penara Bukit etc. common 
(Norris, Maingay etc.). Distrih, Mascarenes, India, China, 
Japan, Polynesia. 

The lace fern, 

11 Lindsaya Dryand. 

Small or medium ferns ; fronds simply-pinnate to bi-pinnate ; 
nerves free. Sori marginal or sub-marginal at the top of and 
uniting 2 nerves involucre double opening outwardl}?*, inner valve 
membranous, outer formed of the margin of the frond. Species 
90' all tropics. 

Fronds simply pinnate 

(1) . L. repeas Bedd. Perns iS. Ind. 72, t. 20:9. Ehizome 
long scaly creeping on trees. Stipes hardly any. Fronds linear- 
lanceolate 10 to 18 in. long, .5 in. to 1.75 in. wide pinnate; pinnae 
40 or more deltoid oblong, lower edge straight or curved; upper 
shortly crenate, nerves .simple and forked free. Sori short oblong 
numeronis. II ab, Lowdand woods to 4000 feet Singapore, Bukit 
Timah (Eidley). Malacca (Hervey). Selangor, Ginting Bidai 
(Eidley 7845); Semangkok (Eidley). Perak, Bujong Malacca 
(Eidley 9003); Thaiping Hills (Fox), Gunong Kerhau (Eobin- 
son). Disfrih. Mauritius, Ceylon, India, Malay isles, Polynesia. 

(2) . ib. coacinna J. Sm. Journ. Bot. iii. 415. Khizome 
short creeping. Stipes 1 in. long, wiry often flexuous. Fronds 
2 to 3 in. long, .5 in. broad, simply pinnate; pinnae rather rigid 
oblong or broad obeuneate ; lower edge straight or slightly curved. 
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iip^v^irds: upper edge rounded entire, .18 in. long; petioles very 
shrnd. Sort in u eontiiniouB line. Hah, reiiang on a heenk on ih(‘ 
Hi]] road to the Crag Hotel ((hirtis, Ridley). Selnl. Rukii "Wang 
(lianit!) : a rather Ingger form 4 in. tall; [linnae slig:ht!y lohod. 
Disirih. iJhilay isles. 

(;l). L. phtmuia Ridl. Rhizome long ereo[)ing railua* thick, 
■covered with red-l)rown lanceolate •acuminate scnles. Stipc^s 2 to d 
in. long, rather distant, dark red at laise juasaing into strav/-(:ol(v[ir 
above. Frond 4 in. long, ,% in. wide, simply pinnate; pinnae 
numerous Hose coriaceous, narrowly blunt, hiiu'eolate obcmiea.ie, 
gradually narrowed to the rather long petiole which :is continued 
as a conspicuous stiff edge on the curved lower edge. I'pper edge 
straight, shortly lohed. 'Sori at the end of the lobes, o or fewer. 
Solitary on tlie terminal pinnae wliieh are very narrow mid long 
■obcuneate. Ra*chis straw-colonred, grooved on the under side. 

Hah. Pahang, GunongTahan at 5 to GOOD ft. alt. (Ridley 15997). 

A remarkable little species, near L, Lolieriana of the Philip- 
pines, with very narrow coriaceous fronds with a strong rib rimning 
along the lower edge of the pinnule. 

(4) . L. cuHrcHa Sw. iSyn. Fil. 119. Rhizome short, rather 
thick with numerouvs wiry roots. Stipes crowded 0 to 4 in. tall, 
slender. Fronds 3 to 6 in. long, .5 to 1 in. wide simply pinnate; 
pinnae unequal sided, lower e(%e nearly straight, upper sliglitly 
lobed .2 to .5 in, long, .15 to ,2' in. wide, -sessile or shortly petioled. 
llah. On hills or mountains up to 7000 ft. alt. Johore, Pulau 
Tinggi (Bnrkill). ]\'falacoa, M.ount Ophir (Ridley). Pahang, Ta- 
haii river (Ridley 2151). Selangor, Rawang; (Unting Bidai (Ridley 
787G). Perak, Thaiping Hills (Kunstler 2473) ; Biijong Malacca 
(Ridley 9605) ; Temengoh (Ridley 14230' big form). Kedah Peak, 
Lankawi (Curtis); Setul,, Bukit Rajah 'Wang (Haniff 1203), 
Kelantan Kwala Ariiig (Ya])p 112); Kwala Krai (Ilaniff). 
DiHrih. Indo-Malaya, Australia, Mascarenes. 

(5) . L. gtacUis Bl. Enum. 217. Rhizome long, slender, 
brown glossy with few sparing scales. Stipes 3 to 4 in. tall. 
Frond simply pinnate 9 in. long, .5 to .75 in. wide, linear-laiiceolaie; 
leaflets triangular spreading membranaceous shortly stalked; base 
cun-eate, lower edge nearly straight, upper edge curved with 2-4 
rounded lobes. Sori 3 to 4 to a leaflet^ Uah. Kcgri Sembilan, 
Bukit Tangga (Ridley). Distrih. Malaya. 

(G). L. scandens Hook. Sp. Fil. i. 2'0-5, t. 63B. Rhizome 
long, climbing on trees with brown lanceolate acuminate scales. 
Fronds sessile linear simply pinnate, 12 to 15 in. long, 1 in. wide. 
Pinnae broad, oblong, blunt close set ,5 in. long, .4 in. wide, both 
(^dg(;s curved, upper .edge entire, Soti in a continuous line, llah, 
'Common in forests. Singapore (Wallich 150). eTohoro, Sempang 
Kiri (Ridley)^ Gunong Bulai (Hullett). Pahang, KUuang 
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Torbang (Bar.nes). Malacca, S elan dor; Sun gel ITiidaiig; Maehap 
(iridjay). Selangor, Rawaiig (TQoss). Perak, Thaiji-iug Hills 
(ITorvey, AVray) ; Biijong Malacca (Ridley) : Giinong Iiias (Yapp 
528). iViiaiig lljll (Yorris, Lady .Dalhoiisie). BhlrllK Malay 
islands. 

Fronds bii3imiate 

(7) . L. Icjicea Bedd. F. B. I. Siijpd. G. L. Impezifonnifi 
])rYa.n(l Tr. Linn. Soc. 43, t. 11. Rhizome long climbing. Sti])e 
stout 12 in, long; frond bipiniiate up to 15 in. Pinnae alternate 
distant G in. long, .G in. to 1.5 in. wide, pinnules oblong ])lirnt, both 
■edges curved, upper- edge entire. Sori in a continuous line round 
the upi'jer margin,. Hal), Common in forests. Singapore, C.han 
Chu Kang (Ridley 1G53) Bukit Timah (Ridley 10815) Johore, 
Gunong Pantai (Ridley M4S) ; Hadgi Smiawi (iO-OGT). Malacca. 
Mount Ophir (Ridley 3347). -Selangor, Batu Tiga (Ridley). 
Yegri Seinbilan, Perhentian Tinggi (Ridley ) ; Bukit Danan 
(Cantley). Perak, TJlu Selama (Yapp 612) ; Goping (Kunstler). 
Tringanu, Buncli (Rostado). Penang Hill (linllett. Lady 
Dalhousie, B^allich 153). Kedah Peak (Ridley 51G4). Dish'ih, 
Ceylon, Malaya, Trop. America. 

(8) . L. horneensis Hook. Syn. Pil. ]u 107. Rhizome short 
covered with coppery acuminate scales. Stipes wiry polished 6 to 
8. in. long. Fronds bipinnate 6 in. long with few linear-acuminate 
pinnae 8 in. long .25 in. wide, pinnules oblong trapezoid rounded 
coriaceous oblique .1 to .3 in. long getting smaller towards the tip; 
nerves forked conspicuous, upper edge curved, lower often nearly 
■straight, inner edge quite straight. Sori in one line along the 
upper edge to near the tip. Hal). AFoods, Singapore, Sungei 
Juroiig (.Ridley 9842); AAYodlands (Matthew). Johore, Gunong 
Pulai (Ridley 12132). Pahang, Tahan River (Ridley). Perak, 
Thaiping Hills (Ridley 3'0'62). Distrib, Borneo. 

Some of Matthew’s specimens have simply pinnate fronds. 

(9) . L. rig Ida Sm. Joiirn. Bot. 3, 415. Rhizome long 
brandling terrestrial densely covered with copper coloured scales. 
Stipes slender, wiry 6 to 9 in. tall. Frond 4 to 8 in. long; 
pinnae distant 4 to 8 linear 6 in. long, pinnules stiffly coriaceous, 
trapezoid shortly petioled, lower edge straight or curved formed 
by the thick costa, upper edge shortly blunt-lobed; nerves very 
prominent beneath. Sori 2 or 3 joined together on the tip. Hab. 
Mountains, Singapore, Sungei Buluh (Ridley). Malac^ca, Mount 
Ophir (all collectors). Pahang, Gunong Tahan (Ridley 15957). 
Perak Gunong Inas (Yapp 513); Larut (Kunstler 10*0, 3086). 
Disirib. Papua. 

Small forms with simple unbranched fronds and larger, more 
deeply lobed pinnules occur on Gunong Tahan and Gunong Inas. 

(10) . L. flabelliiiats Hook. Syn, Fil. p. 107. Rhizome short 
densely covered with brown scales 'acuminate. Stipes slender wiry, 
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tufted 4- to 8 ill. Frond deltoid bipinnate 3 to 9 in. long and ? to- 
6 in. ivide; pinnae acuminate, pinnules rather tliin olicnnoato 
petioled distant on lower and inner side straiglit, u})])er side broad, 
round lolies about 4. Sori on the tips of tlie lobes about 4. // ah. 

Mountain districts o'OOO to 6000 ft. ait. Paining, Tahan river and 
Mountain. Malacca (Cuming 390') ; Mount 0])hir Lol)j), (liidley 
2349). Xegri <Sembilan, Gunong Angsi (nolttuni). Relangor, 
Hnlu Seinangkok (Eidley). Perak, Ciinong Kerbau (Eoliinson) ; 
Guong P>atn Pntih (Ivnnstler 8039) ; Gnnong Inas (Yapp 40‘1). 
Kedaii Peak (Eidley 5163, 5165). IHstrih. India, Ceylon, China,. 
Japan, Malay isles, Australia. 

This plant is very variable in most parts of its area, simply 
pinnate forms occur, as well as forms with very large pinnules,, 
and again very finely cut forms. The variety ienera seems to he- 
the commonest form hei’e. 

var. gigantea Stijics 10 in. long, frond deltoid of about 
3 to 4 pairs of pinnae 3.5 in. long with about 6 round cuneate 
pinnules .5 in, long .3 in. wide with a narrow line of vsori along 
the edge; at the base, the pinnae terminate with a lanceolate 
long-acuminate lobe 3 'in. long, 1 in. wide at base edged by a 
broken line of sori on both sides. Hah, Penang (Matthew,. 
Cantor, Xorris). Selangor, Fraser Hill (Burkill and Holttum).. 
Also at Borneo. 

L, dentaia Wall, is a dwarf simply pinnate form with 4he- 
pinnules toothed. Singapore (Waliich 146). 

(11) . L. decomposHa Willd. Sp. PL 5, p. 425. Sclvkoloma 
hhata Bedd. Perns. Br. Ind. 'Suppl. 6. Ehizome short. Stipes 
dark brown, rather slender, 4-angled, 8 in. tall. Frond 6 in. long 
and wide; rachis angled, bipinnate or simply pinnate; pinnae 3. 
Pinnules oblong rhomboid blunt, lower edge curved denticulate or 
crenate, .5 in. long, .15 in. wide or larger in simple fronds; nerves 
prominent branched several times, sori along the edge of the lobes. 
Hah, Common in w^oods. Singapore, Bukit Timah (Eidley 
9561). fJohore,'Gunong Pulai (Eidley 12131). Malacca (Cuming 
394). Xegri Sembilan, Senaling Inas (Holttuni). Pahang, 
Tahan river (Eidley 2168) ; Fraser Hill (Bnrkill and Holttuni). 
Perak, Thaiping Hills (Seortechini, Eidley 10610) ; ^Gnnong Batu 
Putih (Wray 292-) ; -Gunong Iverbaii at IGOO ft. (Eo'oinson) ; 
Gunong Inas (Yapp 480'). Penang (Xorris). Disirih. Tropical 
Asia, Australia. 

(12) . * Lindsay a davalUoides Bl. Enum. 281. Sclvkoloma 
davalUoides Moore Ind. xxxy. Ehizome short. Stipes slender,, 
6 in. long. Frond bipinnate with 6 to 7 pinnae 4 to 6 in. long 
1.5 in. wide; pinnules .6 in. long, .25 in. wide oblong blunt, lower 
edges lightly curved, upper edge with 4 to 5 distant oblong blunt 
short lobes. -Sori marginal on the lobes. Hah. Common in -woods, 
Singapore, Bukit Timah (Eidley, Waliich 152). Malacca, Mount 
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Opliir (liidley 3348, 3351). Pahangj Tahan river (ludLy 21T0). 
Fegri Semhilan, Giinong Angsi (Eidley). l^erak, Thaiping ilills 
4:<.H)0 ft. alt (Seortechini) ; CTiinoiig Batu Ihitih (Ivunstler S044) ; 
Uhl Seiaina (Ya.pp 1608). Penang (Yorris). Ivedali Peak 
(Eidley). Disirib. Malay isles. 

12. Schizoloma Gaud. 

Habit of Liruhaya hut the veins often anastomose. Fronds 
simple or ])innate. Sori linear or linear-oblong uniting the ajiices 
of many veins. Indiisiiim eontiniioiis attached on inner side of the 
soriis opening outwardly. Tropics and subtropics. ‘Species 15. 

(1) , 5. divergetis Kuhn Chaetopt. 346. Lindsaya divergem 
Hook, and Bak. 8301. Fil. 109. Tufted fern with short rhizome. 
Stipes crowded, black, polished, wiry '3 in. long. Frond simply 
])innate linear lanceolate 6 to 8 in. long with very many close set 
pinnae linear obtuse, coriaceons, 1 in. long, .25 in. wide, base 
shortly anricled. Sori narrow continnons line on both sides. TIab. 
Common in woods. Singapore, Bnkit Timah (Eidley 4231a); 
(Bajaii 4-231) ; Pnlaii Ubin (Murtoii). Johore, Gmioiig Banang 
(Eidley 10970) ; Tanjong Ivnpang; Giinong Lambak (Holttum) ; 
Gimong Pnlai (Burkill). Malacca, Batu Tiga (T)erry) and Ayer 
Panas; Mount Ophir. Yegri Sembilan, Giinong Angsi (Eidley). 
Perak, MaxwelEs Hill (Scorteehini). 'Penang (Xorris). Tring- 
gaiiu, Bundi (Eostado). Kedah Peak (Eidley). Distrih, Borneo. 

(2) . S. W'a/Jterae Kuhn Chaetopt. 346. Lindsaya WaWerae 
Hook. Syn. Fil. i. 209. Ehizome long, creeping with red scalelike 
hairs. Stipes often 12 in. slender dark purple black shining. 
Frond lanceolate, simply pinnate 6 to 12 in. long; pinnae coriacwus 
linear-lanceolate or lanceolate, blunt 3 to 5 in. long, .25 to .3 in. 
wide, nearly sessile ^strongly many nerved, base narrowed. 6ori in 
a line along the edge on both sides. Hah, In watery places. 
Singapore, Tampinis (Eidley 26791) and Changi 6035, Malacca 
Mount Ophir (Eidley 3333). Disirih. Ceylon, Banca and 
Sumatra, Borneo. 

(3) . S, cordatum Gaud. Ann. Tc. ISTat. ui. 507. Ehizome 
short, creeping- Stipes crowded, wiry 2 to 2.5 in. long. Sterile 
fronds ovate cordate, blunt, very coriaceous, strongly nerved, 2 to 
2.5 in. long, 1 in. wide. Fertile fronds simple lanceolate-linear, 
3 in. long, .25 in. wide strongly keeled, and 3 to d-lobed, lobes 
linear ; nerves strongly reticulate. Sori continuous undulating line 
along each edge. Bare. Malacca (Griffith). Distrih, Malay 
isles. 

(4) . S. ensifolmm J. Smith, Jouni. Bot. 3, 414. Ehizome 
short, slender with many thin, wiry black roots. Stipes rather 
stout shilling purple black, 12 in. long. Frond simply pinnate 
of 4 to 18 linear-lanceolate thinly coriaceous pinnae quite entire; 
midrib prominent; nerves fine strongly reticulate 6 to 9 in. long, 
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.5 in. wide, shortly petioled. Sori continuous along' the edge. 
IJah. Singapore (ivnnstler 1179) ; Chan Clni Kang (Itidley 
602-8) ; iSerangoon (Murton) Johore, Giuiong Ihilai (Uidlcy). 
Malacca (Griffith, (ffimiing.) Dlstrih. Africa, .India, I'olyjicsia. 

(5). S, heierophyltum Ilryand, J. Sni. Joiirn. Itot. iii. d'i-i. 
Rhizome .stout, short, w’oody. Stipes 4 to 8 in. long, stift, |)a]in 
Frond 6 to 12 in. long, 3 '(to 6 in.) wide lanceolate to deltoid, 
simpK pinnate with deltoid or linear lanceolate entire pinnae, 
to bipiiinate with erect patent hranches 3 to 4 in. long, varioubly 
lobed. Sori in marginal lines continuous. Hal), Scarce, ap- 
parently ehietly an island plant* Singapore, Pulau Bra.ni 
(Hullett) ; Ihil'au Tekong (Matthew). Pahang, Gnnong Tahaiy, 
Teku (Hanii!). Tringganu, Pulau Eedang, (Yapp 303). Distrib, 
Mascarene isles, India, Malaya Hongkong. 

Excluded species 

S, media Br. Singapore, Pulau Ubin (Hullett) S, Gueriniana 
Gaud. Malacca, (fide Beddome.) 

I have seen no specimen of this and Beddome does not say 
who collected it. 

13. Saccoloma Kaulf. 

Rhizome creeping, scaly. Stipes articulate. Sori round or 
oblong siihmarginal small in depressions. Indusium euneate 
oblong, base acute, attached to base and sides. Species 8. 
Malayan, Pohmesian and S. American. 

(1). S. mohtccana Mett. Kuhn. Yerh. Zool. Bot. Ges. xix. 
580. Davallia moluccana Bl. Enum. 237. Frond very large about 
3 ft. long; primary pinnae 12 in, long; secondary pinnae 6 in. 
long lanceolate long acuminate sub-membranous, main rachis 
terete; rachis of secondary pinnae winged, pinnules .5 in. long 
decurrent, oblong, base narrowed free to rachis, upper edge strongly 
notched with short points, lower edge less notched; nerves pro- 
minent beneath, forked. Sori small in the notches 1 to 4 on a 
pinnule. Hab, Pahang, Telom (Ridley 14D0'O'). Selangor. 
Semangkok Pass (Ridley 8634). Perak, Thaiping Hills 3000- 
4000 ft. (Scortechini, Curtis 2085) ; Gunong Iverbau (Robinson). 

14. Humata Cav. 

Rhizome scaly and hairy. Fronds distant, coriaceous entire 
or pinnatifid; veins free. Indusium oblong reniform fixed by a 
broad base at the inner side, free at the sides, thick coriaceous. 
Species about 20. Tropical Asia and Polynesia. 

(1). H, heterophylla Desv. Prod. 323. Rhizome long, 
creeping covered with long acuminate lanceolate scales. Sterile 
fronds lanceolate entire, 4 in. long, 1.6 in. wide, rather abruptly 
acuminate base broad, but shortly euneate at extreme base. Stipe 
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1-1.5 iin long. Fertile fronds linear narrowed both enfls,, ., eesta 
stout deeply pinnate d in. long, .25 in, wide, lobes short ’oeaniig 
2 to 10 sori. Hal). Seashore, woods on trees, or on the ground 
in sandy sj'iots. Common. -Singapore, Kranji (Pidley (SOlO): 
Bn jail ; Chaiigi lieaeli (4355). Johore, Bnkit Patani, Beta Puhat 
(’Eidley). Ibdning, Pekan (Ilidley 2100). Alalaroa (Maingiy); 
'Fanjong Kling (BriHlth). Perak, Lampatang ( Seoruadiini 1551 ) ; 
Ibitang P{ idMiig district (Kimstler). Penang (^Pallicli ‘Ml). 
Kelaiitau, Temeyoiig (Haniff). Dislrih. Siam, Java, BotLeo, 
PajHia, Philippines, Pol 3 'nesia. 



(2) . H. Gaimardiaaa 3. Sni. Loiul. Joiirn. Bot. i. 425 
ir. paraHeln Brack. Expl. Exped. C. ’iTilkes, If,, p. 229. Ehizome 
long, covered with short broad lanceolate scales. Stipes rather 
sleiuli.'r 3 in. long. Frond ovate-lanceolate, 6 in. long, 1.15 in. 
wide out into .4'0 linear blunt pinnae 1 in. long, .1.5 in. -tvide. 
Indusia numerous on the edge seini-orhicular in 2 lilies,^ each 
])oiiiting towards the tip. Hal. Sandj- sca.shore woods, pnga- 
pore (IVallich .251) ; Tanjong Merau'an (Pddlej'). Johore Tempa- 
yan Biver (Pidloy 13277). Malacca, Tanjong Kling (Griffith). 
Pahang, Pekaii (Ridley). Lankawi (Curtis.) Dfs/nb. pXicohar 
and Andamans, Borneo, Amboiua, Philippines, Polynesia. 

(3) . H. pmnatifida Bak. Journ. Linn. Soe. x.xiv. 2.5 i. 
Bbizome long covered with long lanceolate aenrainato scales. 
Fronds distant, elongate deltoid, narrowed to tip 3.5 to 4 long, 
1..5 in. wide, pinnatitid nearly to rachis, lowc«t [lair largest, ueltoid 
lolled lielown iStipes slender,' 2 in. long. Indusia terminal on the 
nerves at the tip of the pinnae. Hai. On tree hranelms at 3500 
to 4000 ft. alt. Malacca, Mount Ophir (Bidley). Pahang, Gunong 
Berumbim (Eidley 13940). Larut (Kimstler 6393). Dirlrii. 
Borneo. 

(4) . H. pedata iSmith Tentam. Gen. Fil. 15. U. repens 
Diels Fat. Pfl. i. 4. 209. Ehizome" rather slender with short ovate 
.seaies. Stities rather slender wiry, 3 in. long, Frond ^ to 3 in. 
loiio- 1 25 in. wide at base, deltoid, pinnae cut neariv to oase 
oblong blunt, .5 in. long, .25 in. , wide, lowest pair bigger more 
deeply lohed, ‘2nd pair crenate, upper ones smaller. Indusia in 
rows on the ends of nerves in upper part of frond, semi-orliicular. 
Udl. Common in woods, Singapore, Kranji. Johore, bungoi Bau; 
Mount Austin. Malacca, Tanjong Kling (ladley).^ -Vi,. “S-’ 
Kluaim Terliang (Barnes) ; Teku woods, Gunong Tatian (Eidley 
16064)? Dindings, Lumut (Ridley 7155). Perak, Gunong Ilijau 
(Wray 576); Gunong, Inas (Yapp 455). lenang (StoJieza, 
Korris): Hill (Ridley 71077). Tringganu, Lundi (Rostados). 

?Kedah Peai , (Ridley 5179). , Lankawi (Curtis). Kelantan, 
(Kwala EhdbJpi4H^.jff). , .. ■ ■ 




^8 ^.. 1 ^. 51(1167 

var. Bipim A finely ciifc siiialier varieiy^^ the fniiiing jfiiiiuiles 
ratlier (loe]fiy lobetl. Malacca, Mount Gpliir ((IrifTith). Disn'ib. 
Comoro isles, India, Ceylon, Malay isles, Australia. Alpuui 
nionniains of nearly all tlie region. 

(o). H. angiistata J. Smith, Jonrn. Bot. iii. 41G. iHuzoiiK} 
rather stout densely eoYered with lanceolate acuminate scah's. 
Fronds linc'ar, edge erenulate narrowed at both ends, niulrib juo- 
niinent 4 to 8 in. long, .25 to .5 in. wide. Stipe .5 to 1.25 in. loi'g, 
Sori ij\ a row along each edge small on the ends oi: the forked 
nervules. Indusium transversely oval. II ab. ('Oininoii on trees 
up to rlO'OO ft. Singapore (Wallich 242) ; Siingei Morai; Chan 
dill Kang (Fidlev 3o99). JDhor(^, Bukfi Pengaram, Karopoiig 
EhaJii (iiidley). Malacca, Mount Ophir (Eidley 3336). Kegri 
Sembilan, Cunong Aiigsi , (Knr). Selangor, Seniangkok Pass 
(Kidley 8641). liindings, Liimnt (Eidley 7136). Perak, Siingei 
Eayah (Kunstler 82 S) ; Maxwell’s Flill (Scortechini 408); Biijong 
Malacca ; Gunong Iveledang (Eidley fiooO) ; Flu iSolania {'^m])p 
605). Penang (Lady Dalhousie, Korris etc.) ; Waterfall (Eidley). 
Kedah Peak (Pdilley 5179). Borneo. 

A (]ee])ly crenate form lohed to the inidril), grows on tlie rodcs 
at Pa dang Batu, Ophir (Eidley 3339) and specimens with forked 
fronds occur. 

Excluded si^ecies 

II. sessilifolia Singapore (Sinclair and Moore’s Ilerbaiiuin 
according to Beddonie) a most improbable locality. 

15. Leucostegia Presl. 

Ehizome long, creeping. Fronds ineinbranons 3 to i-pim 
natifid, large ovate. Sori intra or subinarginaL Indusium semi- 
orbicular adiiate to frond by lower edge. Species about 20. 
Tropics. 

(.1). L. hymenophylloides BeM. F. S. 1. 1. 152. DavaUia 
affinis Hook. Sp. i. 158. t. 52B. Ehizome ,stont covered with dense 
lanceolate acute scales. Stipes over 12 in. long. Fronds 15 to 
30 in. long or more, ovate-lanceolate membranaceous, 3 to 4 pinuato 
or quite decompound; pinnae 6 in. long lanceolate aenmiaate 2,5 in. 
wide, pinnules ovate (ieeply cut into ovate acute lobes subfalcate, 
fertile ones with a short tooth on the inner side. Sori small 
hemispheric about the middle of the lobe. Hah. On rocks and 
decaying trees, not common. Kegri Sembilan, TJlii Pedas (Kur). 
Selangor, Semangkok Pass. Perak, Bnjong ]\Ialaeea (Eidley 
9545) ; Gunong Batu Putih (Kunstler 8946) and Kinta 7128; 
Thaiping Hills .(Haniffi). Penang, Eichmond Pool (Hnllctt, Lady 
Dalhousie). Distrii. Ceylon, Malay isles, Pol}n;iesia. 
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/ : '16. Acrophoriis Fresh 

Tuiizome erect. Stipes tufted^ not artieulate. Fronds niiieh 
'divided, veins free. Sold roiiiidish/ siibinarginiil terminal r']! a 
veirdet. Tndnsiiim broad ovate attaclied at inner side of the sorns 
fi’ee at sides opening out war dhv Species few,, Indo-Malaya. 

(1). Acrophorus itodosm Fresh Tent. 94 t 8, f. 8. .4. 
,s4ipe/h//m* M 'Chroii. 1854, p. 185. Ebizome short, 

thick covered with large ovate acuminate scales. Stipes long and 
stout, not articulate. Fronds large 8 to 5 feet long, tripinnate, ; 
]rimiae sessile oblong lanceolate, secondary ones piiuiatind, lobes 
•obovate, base cuneate, tip round lower ones unequally bilobed. Sori 
on the fork of the nervules towards base of lobe. Tiidusium ovate 
cordate. Hah, Fare at 5000 to 5300 ft. alt. Ferak, Ulii Bubong 
(Knnstler 7421) ; Gunong Inas (Yapp 446). Disirib. Ilima- 
layasj Java. 

17. Davallia Sm. 

Eliizome scaly or with rather long pointed scales. Stipes 
articulate with the rhizome. Fronds pinnate or bi-pi nnatilid ; 
veins free. Sori round or oblong. Indnsium (aip-shaped or semi- 
'CyiiiKlric opening outwardly. Tropical or subtropical Oid World. 
Species about 40. 

Fronds pinnate 

(1) . D. triphyUa Hook. Sp. Fil. i. 162. Ehizome long, 
creeping stout, .25 in. through, branching, covered with liair-like 
appresseci scales. Stipes 3 in. long. Frond coriaceous of 3 oblong 
lanceolate pinnae, the central one the longest 4 to 6 in. long, 1 in. 
wdde, side ones about half as long or more. Sori very numerous 
along the edge close set sunk in the frond subcylindrical Jtah, 
On branches of lofty trees, rarely low down. Singapore (Cuming 
360); Woodlands; Bukit Timah. Johore, Bukit Fatani, ^'Batu 
Pahat (Eidley 11064) ; Gunong Fulai (Hullett). Xegri Sembilan, 
Ferhentian Tinggi (Eidley 10819).’ Perak, Gunong Batu Fatih 
(Kunstler 8149). 

Fronds 'bipinnatifid 

(2) . D. pallida Mett. Kuhn Linn, xxxvi, 142. D, Beccariana 
Cesati Atti. Ac. Kapoli, ,vii. 8.. p, 14, t. 3, fig. 6. Ehizome rather 
stout with short, dense scales. Stipes stout 2 ft. long, ]uile. 
Frond large, thinly coriaceous, pale green when dry 18 in. long, 

8 in. wide; pinnae 6 in. long, pinnules oblique oblong, lobes 
rounded oblong oblique, with strong but slender forked nerves. 
Fruiting ones more deeply cut. Sori broad, cup-shaped In a notch 
half Wily down the lobe. Ilcib. On rocks near water, rare. Perak, 
Sira Eimau 9>0'0' ft. alt (Yapp 574) ; Thaipiog Hills (Curtis 8723). 
Disirih, Borneo, Fol 5 mesia. ^ 

A fine fern remarkably, pale in colouring. , , 
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(d). !)« cornlcutaia Moore Ind. 29‘h IK epiplifjlhf. Bl* 
p]niuiu 235 (not vSprciigel) Ebizorae nioderiitoly-. thir-k, lor.g, 
covered vdth irroad lanceolate acuminate red 'scales (deeiduous ). 
Stipes distant 6 to S in. long". Frond laiieoolato acuininai-e : 
pijniae in distant ]]airs 3 in. long, pinnules lowest laneeolaie, join's 
narrow vsbort niueronate, Sori sub-niargiiial cu])-sliaped with ilie 
sharp nnicro longer than th-cin. IlaJ). Rare. Dense jungle on big 
trees and on rock faces 3000 to 4000' ft. Berak, (Innoiig ilaiu 
Putih (KiiJistler 8037) and Larut (4121). IJislrih. Java. 

(4) . D. LorrrJnii Haneo Ann, -Sc. hiat. Ser v. rol. v. 254. 
Phizonie .15 in, thick covered with hlaek bristles, covered, with 
rather long grey hair. 8tip>es 3 to 4 in. tall, v/iry. Frond 
deltoid, 8 in. long, 12 in. wide at base, the lowest pinnae much the 
longest with seconrlary })innae 2. 5 in. long, pi,iiiiiiles .5 in. long 
with oblong acaite (short lobes cut nearly to base above, ami deeiir- 
rcnt on the winged Taeliis below. Hori ellipsoid ])elow ilio top oi' 
the lobes. JIah, On rocks in mountains. Perak, Bniiong .[nas 
(Yapp 415). .Penang (Yorris and Dr. Lorraine). Iv'dab Peak 
on a ])recipie 0 at 4U{)i;j) ft. (Ihdley 5158, Pobijisoii) 
Phili[;pines. 

(5) . D. bullata Wall. (hi. 25S. indizonu' long, slont, deiisely 
covered with red lanceolate .nciimi.nato caudate scales, hblpes re- 
mote, still 4 ill. long. Frond coriaceous, deltoid acuminate, (I to 
8 in. long^ 6 in. wide at base; pinnae long ])ointed, lowest deltoid 
stalked, 4be stalks not deeurrent on the terete rachis, ])inniiles ob- 
!ong not deenrrent, lobes oblong blunt, small in fruiting frond. 

> ori Clip-shaped nearly covering the lobe which lias two unequal ' 
p. ojeeting points.. llah. Epiphytic in mountains 3 to 5000 ft. 
air. Pahang, Fraser Hill (Burkill & ITolttiim). Perak, Thaiping 
3o(i0 to 4500- ft. alt (Kiiiistler 8310', 6381) ; Hill Garden (WYay 
96). Didrih. India, China, Japan, Malay isles. 

(6) . p. divaricata Bl. Enum. 237. Phizoine long, creeping 
covered with lanceolate caudate chestnut scales. Stipes strong, 
6 to 12 in., black. Fronds submembrano-iis tripiunatifid 3 ft. 6 to 
8 in. long (ICunstler) with distant pinnae lanceolate acuminate 
with slender rachis, pinnules 1. 5 in. long lanceolate, cut down 
about half "way, lower ones deeper. Sori enp-shaped, broad well 
below thd edge. Ilab, Hot common, Singapore (Lo])b, more 
likely lYnang). Perak, Larut 30*00' to 32'{)0"^ft. (Kunstler 3659, 
Bcortechini). Penang (Lady Dalhousie, Horris). Disirih. Java, 
India, Hongkong, 

(7) . D, solida Sw, Schrad. Journ. 1800, 87. Rhizome long 
creeping stout, covered with densely imbricate acuminate scales. 
Stipe strong, 6 to 24 in, long. Frond coriaceous, deltoid, 3 to 4 
pi'iinatifid 1 to 2.5 feet or more long and wide; pinnae lower 
lanceolate acuminate or broad lanceolate oblique, very variably cut. 
the lobes often quite . narrow, often broad oblong. '^Sori on both 
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sides of tlK" ]ol)es oil the edge imear-oMoiig Slink in flie frond with 
a small proeess on tlie outer side or 0, If ah. Common, ehleiiy 
at the foot of trees in 'sandy places and on tree trunks. Singa])ore 
Botanic Coirdens; -Sungei Morai (Eidley) ; Bukit Baiijang (^lar- 
thew). dohore, Jaifaria (King); Paliang. ^^Inlacea (Critlitli). 
8elaiigor, dinting Bidai (Eidley 984). Dijidiiigs, (Finlayson. 
WalL l‘2jr)). Perak, Kinta (Kunstler 7'06(S). Ptoiang, ’Waterfall 
( (, iirti s 3 3 3 5 ) . Kedah Peak 380(> ft. alt ( R ol >1 i i son ) . I) is / r ? h . 
Mascarenes, Tenasserinp Cambodia, China, ^'Ealay isles, iViistralia,, 
Polynesia. 

The liroad-lobed form or ratlier state is J). nricila ^ValL It 
grows with the ilnely cut form 1). cnvdafa ‘W'alL 

(8) . D, eleguns Hedvr. Fil. Gen. &• Sp. 18ti3. Rliizcme 
long, stout, .25 in. long densely covered with red Jiair-liko scales. 
Sti])o 6 to 8 in. long, strong. Fronds 1 to 2 ft. long and manly 
as wide, deltoid tripinnatifid, coriaceous, piimnk>s lanci/olaie cut 
into ohiong lobes to the racliis, tnany false nerves. Sori several 
to a segiuoiit marginal, but with a lateral })rojecting toocli longer 
than them. Tiulusimn cup-shaped. Jiab. Common on trees or' 
sandy spots, Singapore, Changi beach (Eidley 4351). l^lalaeca, 
Bulan riidaii (Cantley), Jasin (Goodenough ). Paining, Pekan: 
K.'ota Glanggi (]?idley). Selangor, Semangkok liiss (Eidley) ; 
Gunong f\iengkuang (Kloss). Perak, Thai])ing Hills, Cottage 
(Hervey). Province Wellesley, Permatang Bertain (Eidley). 
Penang (Korris). Tringganu, Cherating Elver (Eidley), Keclah 
Peak (Eidley 5159). IJisirih. Africa, India, China, Malay isles,. 
Poi 3 mes.ia, ISaHve name. Paku Terutep. 

Usually now made a variety of J). soUda but it is more finely 
cut with. a red orange scaly rhizome. 

(9) . D, parvula Wall. Pat 241. Lencosierjia par villa Sm. 
Loud. Journ. Bot. i. 42(k Ehizome slender long intricate covercal 
with lax subulate scales. Frond deltoid tri-pinnatilld rigid, dark 
green, .5 in. long and wide, very finely cut into very nananv linear 
acute lobes. Stipes 1 in. or less long. Sori in sinus of forked 
lobes. Indusia broader than the segments. Hal). On trees in 
mangrove sw^amps. Singapore (Wallich 241) ; Kranji (Eidley 81).. 
Distrib. Borneo. Java, 'New Guinea. 

18. Microlepia Presl. 

Ehizome creeping, hairy or fibrillose. Stipes not articulate. 
Fronds pinnate to pinnatifid, lobes rhomboid oblong or linear 
triangular. Sori round or oblong solitary, terminal on veins. In- 
dusium half eu.p-sha}>ed or sejni-cylindric attached at base and 
sides, open at outer edge, Eeeeptacle distinct. Species 21.. 


speluacae Moore Ind. xciii. Ehizome creeping, 
to 1.0 foot long. Fronds 3 to 4 feet long, 1 tO' 


2 feet wide ovate to deltoid, 3 to 4-pinnati;rid liairv, iiienil)raj,ioris ; 
piniioleR oblong to narrow linear lanceolate, 1.5 to 2.5 in. wide- 
lobed to base, lobes oblong narrowed at tlie l)ase, with about 12 
teeth. Sori large 1 to 5 on a lobe. Indnsiiim ciip-sha])ed hairy. 
Hab. Very coin m on in isliadj places. Singapore, (Ibangi (Ridley 
(>031) ; Geiang (621S), (Wallich 262). Johore. Tebing Tinggi 
(Eidley). Pahang, Kwala Tahan. Selangor, Biatu (Ou'es (Ridic^y 
1343T) ; Enkit Kntn (Ridley 7860) ; Ginting Eidai (7855). Ihn’iik, 
TJln Teinengoli (Ridley 11220); Thaiping (Knnstler 8301). 
Penang, Pejiara Eukit (Curtis 30-61). I'rov. Wellesley, Tasck 
Geliignr (Ridley). Kedah, Gnnong Geriang (Ridley 147(12) ; Alor 
Star (117G2). Kelantan, Kainposa (Ridley). Lankawi (Fox). 
Perils (Mattliew). Distrib. Trop. Asia and Polynesia, America. 

Rather variable; onr commonest form seems to be Beddome^s 
var. hlrta. Some forms from Kelantan and Penang Hill (Ridley 
7138) are quite glabrous. 

var. rhomhoidea. Fronds 8 feet long; stipes very stont; 
pinimles sub-coriaceoiis with broad short rounded lo])es. flal). 
Singapore (Korris). Perak, Lariit lOOO to 5000 feet (Knnstler 
5013). DistrlT), Tropics generally. 

(2) . M. strigosa Presl. Epim. 95. Fronds tall lanceolate 
bi])innate. Stipes tall; rachis and veins hairy; ])riniary ])imiae 
petioled lanceolate acuminate, secondary snb-dimidiate ovate, lo]>es 
obovate. Tnvolncres half eiip-shaped. Irlcib. Selangor, Eawang; 
Ginting Eidai (Ridley). Distrib. Trop. Asia. 

Clarke considers this a form of speluncae. It is not 2 to 
4-})innate as that species, ].mt only bi~pinnate. 

(3) . M, KurzU Clarke Ferns of Korthern India p. 446. 
Ftonds 4 to 6 feet long tri-pinnatitid. Stipes stout smooth pale. 
Fronds 2 to 3 in. distant, membranous; pinnae 12 to 15 in. long, 

6 to 9 in. wide, pinnules 3 in. long, 1 in. wide cut half way into 
broad rounded lobes rachis hairy; fertile pinnae cut to rachis 
lobed and cleciirrent, hairy beneath, and smaller. Sori 2 to 8 to a 
lobe rather large Just below a tooth. Tlab. Dense Jungle up to 
3O0€ feet. Perak, IIlu Temengoh (Ridley 14208) ; Gnnong B^I])u 
(Iviuistler 8331); Thaiping Hills (Knnstler 2397). Distrib. 
Burmah. 

19. Tapeinidium Christensen. 

Rhizome cree])ing fibrillose or - scaly. Stij)es distant not 
articulate with rhizome. Fronds bipinnate or ])innato; leaflets 
linear lanceolate. Bori round terminal on veins, single or paired. 
Indusium cup-shaped attached at the base, open at the edge. 
Species 5 or 6. Malaya, Polynesia. 

; „ (1). T, pmn&tum -Chr. Ind. 213. Davallia pinurda Cav. 
Descr. 277. Rhizome creeping, woody covered with fibre like scales. 
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The Ferns of the Mala}- Peiiinsiila.. 

Stipes wixY and strong 8 in. .long. ■ ..Fronds 9 to 15 in. long, 4 to 
G in, wide laneeolateppiiiimte ; pinnae linear acuminate, -± in. iong, 
.2o in. wide CTenate' .along 'the edges.' ""Soriis 1 to a lobe small sub- 
marginal, nerves sunk forked. Indnsia small, eiip-sliaped. JIrdj. 
Banks on. inoiintains, not rare. Johore, Ginnong Piilai (Bidlev) ; 
Guiiong Behimiit (Holttum). Malacca, Mount r)]-»liir (Eidlev 
33180. BTegri .Senibilan, Gimong .Angsi ' (Xiir). Selangor, Bnkit 
Hiram (Ihldlcy) ; Semaiigkok Pass (8660). Perak, Thaiping 
Hills; Giinong Iveledang (Ilidley 9541) and .Bajong Malacca 
(9533). Penang Hill very abundant at the top (all coileetors j ; 
Mount Elvira. Kelantan, Gunoiig Sitong (Isiii). 

Tar. itizonica BedjJ, Hook. Sp. ITl, t 

GOB. Lower pinnae pinnate vrith numerous linear j)inniiles 1.5 in. 
long or less. Z/ch. Pahang, (liinong Tahan, Wray's Gamp 
(Pidley IGiOO ) . Perak, Lariit (Ivunstler 2144). DlMrih. Malay 
Archipelago, IVdynesia. 

PTEEIDEAE 
'20. Adlantum Linn. 

Slender tufted ferns. Fronds aimpie to multi-piiin ate. bcr- 
baeeous, pinnules round cuneate or oblong. Sori inargiiuil, glol^ose 
oblong or linear. Indiisium of the same shape formed of the 
reflexed edge of the frond the capsules beneath it : nerves free. 
Whole world. The comm only ciiltivatecl iiiaidenhairs are A. 

Sw. A. concmnuin H. B. K. J. cunmlum Hook, 4. 
aelJiiopiciim Linn. Species nnmerous. 

(1) . A, caudatum Linn. Mantiss. 3-08. Stipes rather stout 
dark brown decdduousl}" hairy 4 in. long. Fronds simply pinnate, 
6 to 12 in. long, 1,5 in. wide; pinnules somewhat coriaceous oblong 
rhomboid, lower edge straight, upper edge straight sbortU" bluntly 
cut into truncate lobes, .5 to .75 in. long, .25 to .3 in. wide pebole 
very short. Tip of frond prolonged and rooting. Sori about 5, 
roundish or oldong. TIab. Usually on limestone rocks. Singa- 
pore, Bnkit Tiraali (Murton). Selangor, Batn Caves (Eidley 
8142). Perak, Bnkit Kupayiaiig near Snngei Siput (Eidley); 
Gniiong Tundok (Knnstler 8351); near Ipoh (Curtis 3361). 
Ivedah, Gunong Geriaiig (Eidley 14766). SetuI, Bukit Banga 
(Eidley 4768). Perils, Kanga (Eidley 14767). Distrih, Old 
world tropics. 

The Batu Caves and Bukit Timah plants have the pinnules 
deeply cnt into linear lobes. 

(2) . A. lunulatum Burm. FI. Ind. p. 235, Stipes -1 to 6 in. 
long, dark chestnut brown polished. Fronds 6 to 12 in. long 
simply pinnate, often slender and rooting at tip ; pinnules oblong 
curved, lower edge nearly straight; upper curved shortly broken 
into 5 or 6 broad truncate lobes 1 in. long. .3 in. wide tip truncate 
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■or hliirit, ]iet.iohile sleiider /2 in. Sori oWoiig, 5 to G along ni»por 
odgo. II fib. Shady places. Terak, Teinengoli (Ridh^v l-kRvi). 
]\'naiig\ Ralik Pnlaii (Ctirtis). Kolantan, Kota Rharu in an old 
wvlL f.ajikawi (Fox). Disinb, Tropics ])otli ^vorlds. 

(d). A. capiiim-yemeris Linn. -Sp. PL ii. lOlPh Tnl'tod 
fern rhizonio veiy short xvith Stipers sh^iidor hdack 

]t()]ishod n\* to 9 in. long. Frond G to ;P2 in. long lujiinnaie. 
piinnda.'s ohovatenor semPorbicailar, upper edge erenuhate rounded 
])ase l^roiid straight or cuneate, .3 to ,5 in, long and alumt as 'wide 
.]>etioies about J. in. long capillary. Sort along th.e ujvper edge 
i or o. II ah. On rockS;, usually near the sea. Singapore, l-hangi 
roadside. Pahang, Tahan river XEidK^^ 21 T3). Kedah, Pnlan 
Song Song (Ridley 5155). Lankaud, P>ay (15188). Adang 

group, Pnlan Raw'ei (15'?05) and Piilan Tengah (15115). Dislrib. 
Whole world. 

(1). .4. stemochlamys' Bak. Ann. Pot. 5, 209. Rliizoine 
short stout. Stipes 1 to 2 in. to G in. tall, black. Fronds hi-tri- 
])ijinate, G in. long and wide ; pinnules fan-shaped ])a.se Isroad short- 
ly narrowed at tip to cuneate, .3 in, long, .5 in. wide. 'Sori -1 li,.near 
separate or ]i early contimioiis. i/a6. Singapore, tombs in. the old 
cemetery. Walaeea, walls .of old chapel (Ridley). IJisirlb. 
Borneo. 

(5). A. Ilabeliulatum Bp. PL ii. 1095, Rhizome 

short covered w'ith long ehestniit scales. Stipes G to 8 in. polished 
black. Fronds bi-partite pedate tri-pinnate, G in. long and 9 
wnde; secondary pinnae few, pinnules enbeoriaceons, semi-orbicular 
•ol)eiineate, n{)})er edge rounded, corner donate, sliglithr crenulate 
.3 to A in. long, . petioles very short. Sori large as long as the 
lobes of the fertile frond. Indnsinm ohloiig liard. Ilab. Rocks 
near tlm sea. Singapore, Pnlan LR3m, rocks by the sea, (Ridley 
8(>5). Malacca, Cape Rachado (Ilervey). Dislrib. Trop. Asia, 
China, Japan. 

21. liypolepjs Bernh. 

Rhizome creeping. Stipes not artienlate to rliizorae. Fronds 
divided herbaceous more or less hairy, veins free. Sori round or 
oblong, sub-terminal on the veins on a thickonecl receptacle sul)- 
marginal solitary at the tops of the sinuses ot the ultimate seg- 
ments, protected by mioll reflexed round lobes too simdl to cover 
them permanently. Species about 30. All tropics. 

(1). H, punctata Bedd. Handb. Snpp. 19. Phegopleris 
pundaia Mett. Ann. Lugd. Bat. i. 222. Rhizome long large. 
Fronds 4 to G feet long 'and very broad, quadri-pinnatifici, racliis 
strigose ])innae herbaceous 2 feet long and over 12 in. wide at base; 
peiioles 2 in. long; secondary pinna© , lanceolate G to 8 in. long; 
tertiary pinnae 1.25 in. long- cut ‘down nearly to the base into 10 
to 12 oblong blunt segments ' shortly bluntly lobed glabrous, a few 
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•white liairs on tertiary niehis and ;.midrib. ■. Sori in tiie iixih ot tbe 
2 lower lobes, flab. Mountain forests. ■ Malacca, Biikit Kan da 
(CiinticT). Selangor, Ginting. Bidai: liawang. Perak, La nit 
Hills -Pib'Q^to 50C'i> feet f'Kimstler, Bishop Hose) ; CaiilfiehPs Hill 
(Scorteehini) : MaxwolFs ' Tlilh ■ (Fox)*- . Peiiarig, Balik Pidiui. 
Kelantan, Kwala Krai (Haniff). 

Xalire RauicTdVu Beseni Paya. Hxc: Fronds used poul- 
ticing boils. 

(2). If. iemiifolm 'Bemli, Sehrad. ■ Kew Joiirn. p. 3-1. 
Ehizoine densely cdothed with fibrils. Stipes long, covered with 
dense red viscid hairs as are the raciiis and branches of the pinnae. 
Fronds large .s])reading 4-pinnate, 3 to lOv feet long, a foot wide 
pinnae G in. long, piiiiLiiles alternate, l.o in. long acuminate; lobes 
.2 in. loiig shortly hiiiiitly lobiilate, basal upper loliule larger tban 
the others. Sori oblong. Hob, Mountains, rare. Pahang, 
Fraser Hill reservoir crest, very abundant in the o])en on a quartzite 
ridge (Holttmii), Didrib, Mala}?^ ‘islands, China, Australasia 
Poh'nesia. 

22. Cheilanthes Sw. 

Tufted terrestrial ferns rarely over a foot tall, 3 to 4-]>i]inaiifid 
'Siibcoriaceons, veins free. Sori terniiiial on veins, at hrst small 
:Siib-globose, later confluent. Indiisiuni of the altered reflexed mar- 
gin. Species numerous: whole world hut chiefly America. 

0. farinosa Kaulf. and its variety clirysopJiylla the silver and 
gold ferns are common in cultivation. 

(1). C. tenuifoVm Sw. Syn. 129. Ehizoine creeping scaly 
short. Stipes up to 8 in. long, purple black. Frond 3 to 6 in. 
or more tri-pinnate, pinnules very small deepfy lobed to rachis 
about .25 in. long. Sori numerous crowded nearly covering the 
lobules. I/ab. Common on dry banks, and in cultivated ground. 
Singapore, (Wallich) Pulau Ubin; Sungei Brih, Slalacea 
(Maingay) ; Ayer Keroh, Kesang. Kegri Sembilan. Perak, Ulu 
Selama (Tkpp 621). Penang, Penara Bukit; Pulau Tikus. 
Frov. Wellesley, Tasek Gelugur, Lankawi, Telaya Tiijoh (Eidley 
5614). Kelantan, Kota Bharu ricefields (Eidley). Distrib, 
India, Malaya, Australia, Kew Zealand. Native names Pakii Telor 
Bflankas ; Paku Eesarn Padi ; Paku Eesam Lumut, 

23. Plagiogyria Eze, 

Coriaceous ferns with tlie habit of Lomaria, but the capsules 
have an oblique ring, and the base of the stipe is suddenly dilate 
fleshy triquetrous and furnished with large spongy glands. Species 
12. Trop. Asia, and America. ■ , , 

(1). P* eupMehia Kze. Bot. Zeii 184B, p. 21. Stem stout 
woody. Stipes 12 in. or more.. Fronds sterile oblong or ovate 
lanceolate 1 to 2 feet long^.€ tql2 ia.,„ wiieppimiae subcoriaceous 
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laiieoolate linear narrowed to tip, base slig*liily narrowed peHoltHl: 
3.5 in. long, 1 in. wide. Fertile pinnae narrow linear acaiminate 
4: in. long, .1 in. wnde. ILab* Mountains, l^aliang, (Uinong 
Taban (Kidley 15992). Perak, Gimong I]iil)u (Wray 3S52). 
Dlsirib. India, Japan, Australia. 

(2). P. pycmphylla Kiinze r>ot. Zeit. iv. p, 1 I-‘I ^veni 
erect short woody. Stipes snb 4-angled rMurrowed abov(‘. Fronds 
1 to 2 feet or more long; pinnae sterile numerous linear acuniinaiiy 
base broad short petioled, tip serrate, subeoriaceous 5 in. long, 
.75 in. wide; nerves conspicuous parallel, sub-coriaceous; An tile 
pinnae 3 in. long, .15 in. wide densely covered (except midrib) to 
tip with eH])aules. llah. Mountains' I'erak, 'Gunmig Bubu 500.0 
to 5500 feet (Knnstler 7324) ; Giinong Inns 4000 ft. (Ya])p 419). 
Penang (Xorris). Bistrlb. India, Malaya. 

24. Doryopteris Sin. 

Rhizome creeping. Frond ])edately lohed or ovate or deltoid 
cordate coriaceous, nerves coiuously ana.stoinosi ng. Species 38. 
Tropics, chiefly American. 

(1). P. iudem Wall. Gat. 88. Rhizome rather long covered 
'with chestnut hinceate vscales. Sti])es black shining. Stcnnle fronds 
triangular with deflexed basal lolies. Stiiie 3 to 4 in. Fertile 
froncl .stipe 18 in. long, frond 4 to 6 in. long and wndc, cut into- 
5 to 7 lanceolate acute lobes. Sori contimums all round the edge. 
Hah. On limestone rocks. Selangor, Batii Caves (Ridley 8135). 
Perak, Batu Kurau (Seorteehini). Perils, Bukit Lagi, Kaiiga 
(Ridley 14761). ^ Setul (14760). 

25. Histiopteris Ag. 

Rhizome far creeping. Stipes purple shining not articulate. 
Fronds bi-piimate or tri-pinnate large simple or lobed; lowest 
pimulae shorter than the next, stipule-like. Sori linear on a re- 
ceptacle connecting the vein tips. Indusinm linear of the refl.exed 
edge. Species 2. Tropics. 

(1). H. hicisa Sm. Hist. Fil. 2*95. Litohrocliia incisa Presl. 
Tent, 149. Scrambling glaucous fern with a long creeping rhizome.. 
Stipes chestnut glossy. Fronds distant ovate sub-coriaceous; 
pinnae 6 in. long in distant pairs, lobes free to base lanceolate 
oblong 1 in. by .25 in., base broad, Stipuliform pinnae triangular 
short lobed at base of branch of pinna, iSori in a line along the- 
edge of each lobe. 

var. miegrifotm a form with the pinnae reduced to a simple 
lobe 4 in. long by .75 in. wide or with 1 to 5 linear falcate lobes 
3 in. long, .5 in. wide acuminate. Eab. Mountains, both forms 
grow together. Singapore, Tknglin, Holland road ? escape. Johore^ 
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Tlie renis of tlie ' Malay 

'Taiijoiig: ]vii]-iaRa' (Eidlei^). Pahaiigy' .Fraser Hill (Biirldll and 
Hoittiim). IV^rak^ ThaipiB.g; Hills'. .'.(Kaiistler 2363) (VvFav 60 
•and OSt) ; Giiiiong Ixerbau (Eobiiisoa)/ Distrib. All tropics,. 

26.' Onychium Eaiilf. ■ 

j’urted ferns. Fi^aids finely cut pinnatifid. Sori on a 0011 - 
tiinioiLs linear rc^eeptaeie comiecding the tips of several nerves, 
liidiisiuin 'i^arailel V'itli the edge of the lobe linear pressed down 
•over the odge^ qiiile eoveriiig the under side of the lobe. Species 
6. All tropics. 

(1). O. Ruratam Kaidf. Knnm. 14d. Stipes yelhnr or pale 
brown. 6 to 12 in. long. Sterile frond very finely cut over 12 in. 
long, 6 in. wide, -1-piniiatifid, pinnules ainl lobes very jmnieroiiS;, 
lobes very small .1 or less., fertile lobes linear .3 to 1 in. long, 
.1 in. wide, thickly covered wdth yellow capsules. ITah. Malay 
peiiiiisitla (Xorris) . 

Xo locality given and probably cultivated, iJisfrih. Tndia^ 
Burma, Malay isles, Formosa. 


27. Pteris Linn. 

Ferns with usually rather short rhizome sim])ly to 3-]>lnnatifid 
lobes usually liiK?ar; nerves simply forked. Sori niarghial linear 
continuous. Imliisium linear coverhig it then spreading, lldiole 
world. Species numerous. 

(1) . P, longIfoUa Linn. Sp. PI. 1531. Stipe 6 to 12 in. 
long pale with brown lijiear scales at base. Fronds 12 in. to 2 
feet long 4 in. to 9 in. wide oblong lanceolate, narrowed at both ends, 
simply pinnate, pinnae sessile 40’ to 60, 3 to G in! long linear entire, 
base truncate cordate siib-coriaceous. Hah. Common on walls and 
dry spots. 'Singapore, aqueduct near reservoir etc. Johore, Batu 
Pahat (Ridley). Malacca on the old chapel; Mount Ophir 
(Ridley). Selangor Batu Caves (Ridley 8145). Perak, Kwala 
Bipang (Ridley 9549) Bukit Kiipayiang, Sungei Siput (Ridley). 
Penang (Ridley 7079 Lady Dalhousie). Tringganu, Bundi 
(Rostados). Distrib. "Whole world. Native name Pakii TJbaii 
Bukit. 

(2) . P. s-tenophyPa Wall. Hook, and Grew Ic, FiL t. 130. 

P. pelhicida PresL Rel. Ilaeiik. 55. var. stempliijlla Bedd, Ilandb. 
Ind. Ferns, 107. Rhizome short, stout, woody. Stipes 6 to 12 in. 
■or more. Fronds 6 ho 12 in. long, pinnate, sterile, lower pinnae 
s})iit to near base; i)innae 4, lanceolate linear undulate at edge, 0 to 
12 in. long, .5 to 1 in. wide closely nerved. Fertile narrow linear, 
lower often 2-lobed, 6 in. long, .25 ih.^ wide. Hah. Local. 
Xegri Sembilan, Giinong Angsi (Jfnr). Perak, Gunong Iiias 3600 
feet alt. (Yapp 462); Gunong Bnhn 300€ feet alt. (Murton). 
Penang (Xorris);, West Hill 2500 ^feet -{Ciirfe;,99'8, .Matthew).' 
Distrib* India, Malay isles. . . ' , 
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(3) . P. cretica Linn. Mant. p. 130. Stipes nsnally sliort 

to 6 in. or more, wiiy stra:w-eolorecL i'rondiS G to 12 in. 
long, 4 to 8 in. wle; pinnae few 3 to 6 in, long, /35 in 

(fertile) to .5 in. wide (sterile), the lowest eleft nearly to the haso 
into 2 linear pinnxiles, coriaeeGiis. Hab, Not eominon and usually 
a peculiar stiff grey form. J ohore, ^huiong Pnlai (Eidley, Iliillelt) 
Selangor, Semangkok Pass (Eidley). Perak, npi)er (Wray). 
Penang, Hill (Wallieh 94 P. scabripes) (Lady Dalliousie). 
Lankawi, Gtinong Eayah (Curtis 3381). DislrilK Whoie woild. 

(4) . P. emiformis Bunn. FI Ind. p. 230. Ehizonie short, 
woody corered with rather scanty brown scales. Stipes slender 
straw-eolored, 6 to 10- in. long. Fronds about 6 in. of 5 or more 
linear or lanceolate linear pinnae, often broad unoquaily based 
simple or forked or tri-fid, 4 to 6 in, long, .4 to .18 in. wide; nerves 
forked or simple, ffab. Common in dry open spots lalang fields 
etc. Singapore gardens; Tanglin; Biikit Tiniali (Eidley) : Piilau 
TJbin (Murton) . Johore, Tan-jong Bunga (Eidley ()549). Malacca,, 
Bukit Paiiclmr (Cantley) ; Selandor; Sungei Hiidang (Derry). 
Negri Sembilan, Seremban. (Ridley 9877). Penang (Bisliop 
Hose) . Kedah, (Kunstler 1744) . Tri ngganu, Biindi (Eostados) . 
Kelantaa, Kwala Krai (llaniff). 

var. montana, A very stunted tufted plant growing be- 
tween stones in streams. Malacca, Mount Opliir (Eidley 33-10). 
Kedah Peak at 3000 feet (Eidley 5165). DiHrib, India, China 
Australia, Polynesia. N a live name: Paku Padang. 

(5) . P. semipinsiata Linn. iSp. .PL 1534. Tufted fern wdth 
thick short, rhizome. Stipes purplish, angled above, 2 to 3 in, long. 
Frond 9 in. to 3 feet tall; upper pinnae linear acuminate, base 
decurrent on raehis, lower ones 6 in. long linear, .4 in. wide wdth 
2 to 5 lobes, 2 in. or less from the lower edge and often a small 
one at the base on the upper edge. Sold in a continuous line along 
the edges. Ilab. Shady places. Malacca, Alor Gajah (rierve}^ 
Maingay). Paliang near Pekan (Eidley). Sungei Ujong 
(Huliett). Selangor, Ginting Bidai (Eidley 7838). Perak, ITlu 
Buhong (Kunstler 10'650‘). Kelaiitan, Kwala Krai (Haniff). 
Disirib. Malay isles, China, Japan. Native name : Paku Medang,. 
Paku Pelandok. 

var. inaequatis P, inaequalis Bak. Journ. Bot. 1875, 399. 
A tall fern, stipes stout, IS in. or more. Frond 18 in. to 3 feet long 
or more, 12 in. wdde pinnate; pinnae 9 in, long with broad oblong 
lanceolate sub-acute lobes, in younger or lower fronds with the 
longest lo])es on the lower side, il'.5i in. long, .5 in. wide, shorter 
lobes on the upper side and. a long 3 in. terminal pinna. In big“ 
fronds the lobes nearly equally long, 1.75 in. long and 1.15 in. long 
respectively. Eab, Perjik, MaxwelEs Hill 2500 feet (Matthew)* 
Distrib. China, Japan,/ 
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(6) . P. Dalhousiae Hook. Sym. Fil. p. 151. Farge iern 
forniini? big tufts. Stipes stout dark hroun angled IS in. tall. 
Fronds^'S to 3 feet long, 13 to 18 in. wide; pinnae long with •> 
or nioi'e linear lobes on the lower edge, 3 in. long, 3. o ii’- 

the loAver^t one often again lobed all deciirrent on a broad^ wiogLMi 
midrib, costa prominent. Sori in a continuous line aion.g tne eoge. 
Hah. I'erv local. Hill Woods. Malacca Hulu Belaugkas tiJcrry ) ; 
Bnkit Bcsiir; Mount Opliir (Pddley 9861).^ Selangor, Lao.gat 
(Pidley 1681). Penang, Peuara Bukit (Curtis) ; Mount Er.skme 
(I,ady*Dalhousie). Distrih. Java, Sumatra. 

(7) P. GreviUeana Mall. Cat. 2680. Tufted plant with 
stout l.uown stipes up to 18 in. tall, bluntly 4-angled. Frond 6 m. 
long 3 to 4 in. wide deltoid, hi-pinnate ; pinnae broati over 1 im 
wide the terminal one the longest, bluntly aemnmate cieepiy Itd'ecl 
nearly to the rachis or about half way, lolies oblong l^ulnt. Sori 
alom^'the edges of the lobes broad linear to near the tip. Han. 
Mot^cominon. Pahang, Pekan (Ridley 2163). Perak, lambim 
near Tnoh (Eidlev) : Gunong Mosah, Kinta (.Ivimsl er tU;)--). 
Kelaiitan, Kwala Krai (Haiiit:). JJislrib. Sylhet to Unttagong. 

(8) . P. longipinnuta Mhill. Cat. T08. Tutted iern feet 
tall Stipes stout, angled above. Frond 18 iii. wide, jminato, 
pinnae 0 in. long with' about 40^ oblong linear blunt lobes eui to 
near liase and decurreiit on midrib, 1.7 in. long. .3 iw- wide 
coriaceous ; nerves once forked from base. Sori in a broad linear 
line to the top of the lobes. Hah. Hill woods. 1 “'sk, 

Rimau base of Gunong Inas (Yapp GOG). Penang Hill (Walueh 
708). Kelantan, Sungei Keteli (Kur). IJisinh. Himalayan 
and S. India mountains, Malay isles. 

(9) . P. quadriaurita Betz. Ohs. vi. 38. A big fern. Stipes 
stout, angled brmni, 2 feet tall. Fronds over 12 in., wBh 6 to 12 
pairs of oblong pinnae, 6 in. long, lowest pair usually bipartite, all 
kt down to the rachis or nearly so into narrow linear lones about 
6'0 on each. Sori coutinuou.s to near the tip in a line on the cage 
of each lobe. Hob. Common and very variable in shady woods 
and forest edges. Singapore, Serangoon road (Ridley). Johore, 
Batu Pahat, Patani (Eidley ) . Malacca, Man B ndan ( Cantley ) ; 
Bukit Panehur. Selangor, Batu Caves (Eidley blo3) ; I etalmg. 
Perak. Tambun, Ipoh, (Eidley 9543) ; Gopmg (Ivuustler o24 . 
Penang, Penara Bukit (Eidley 6946. Curtis 1001). Dxsvnh. All 
the tropics. 

The Penang Hill form is the var. Bhimmna with very narrow 
lobes. 

var. depaaperata; pinnae 4 to 6 pairs, lower ones gradually 
diminishing in size, lowest simply pinnate without auricles so that 
the frond is obovate in outline, tip of pinnae sometimes long 
caudate. Perak (Kunstler 144)5) fide Beddome, I have not seen 


var. asperula J. Smith. Stipes and main rndiis generally 
reil armed with short scattered spines, i’cnik, dunong i onduk 

(Matihow). 

(10 ) . P. patens Hook. Sju. Hil. i i . _ I'J T. acaissii la Siii. 
Jouni ilot. i'k 405. Big fern tiiftecl. Fronds (> to !S feed; ( (Hiiisi br) 
])iiniatc, lower piamae''hi- to tri-parlito; ]*ir,mie S to Id m. long 
horizoutnllv patent numerous deeply cut to rachis into very 
immerons iinear deenrrent lobes, 1.5 in. long, .15 in. wide narrowwl 
to a short snhaeute tip ; nerves ail tree 'iorked from base and 

near tip. Sori in a continuous narrow line to near the t:!|). hab. 
Malacca (Hervey). Paining, Fraser Hill (Holttum). Sohuigor, 
Bata caves (llicllev E'6-10) anti Semangkok J’ass. rerak, iemeiigoJi 
(Kidley 14232) : Larut (Kuiistler 2239) Goping (KimsTder 912) ; 
Kamiiar Marshes (Murton). Kelantan, Kwala Badoug (llanill). 
Didrib. India, Malaya, Polynesia. 

(11) . P. aquillna Linn. Sp. PI. 1633. Ehizome stout creep- 
ing subterranean. Stipes 1 to 4 feet long, strong smooth, hionds 
2 to 6 feet long, 1 to 2 feet broad, deltoid sub-coriaceous, upper- 
most pinnae simple, next below lanceolate cut into oblong blunt 
lobes, lowest long stalked with \i'ide lanceolate piinudes cut to rachis 
in numerous lanceolate lobes; ’veins close conspicuous oiteii twice 
forked. Hal. Whole peninsula in sandy lowland country. It 
occurs up to about I'OOO feet alt., and occasionally higher.^ It 
appeared under the remains of the huts on Gimong ’lahan at lldO 
feet about 6 years after the huts were built, hut is otherwise qv.ite 
absent from our high mountain regions. 

Our variety is the var. Inmiginotsuin in which the lolies arc very 
woolly beneath. A form occurring in Selangor, on Bukit Kutu 
3000'feet alt., is woolly on both sides as is the rachis. 'Hie same 
form wa.s collected in Malacca by Maingay. IVe also have the 
variety csculenta distinguished by the pinnules being more distant 
longer and narrower, in Singapore (Wallich 102) and Penang 
(Wallich), Malacca (Griffith) ; and Mr. llardy found in Malacca 
a variety with very long pinnules much resembling the P. lorigera 
of B'lillich. Disirih. The bracken grows over the whole world 
e.xcept the arctic regions and Temperate S. America. It is absent 
from our forest, region but appears if the soil he sandy very soon 
after clearance of the Jungle. It has lately been separated from 
Pieris under the name of Pteridium. 

(12). P. ft/aarifa Linn. Sp. PI. 2, lO^G. Campieriabiaunta 
Bedd. Perns ,S. I. t. xliv. Closely resembles P. quadriaifita in 
.diape and details hut rather a larger, coarser fern, with the 
characteristic nerve arches very conspicuous. Hai. Singapore, 
Serang^oon Eoad (Bidley). Hegri Sembilan, Gunoiig Angsi (Hur). 
Peiuuiir Penara Bukit (Ridley 6M6, Norris, Kunstler 1338). 
Lankaun, Burau Bay (Ridley 15787). Kelantan, Suugei Ketoh 
(Nur). ^ , d , ■•rpylp:’; 
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, : ■ P. WMlichmna - Ag, Sp.. Gen. Pteris 69. 

Camptena WaUichm^^^^ Incl, 221. ' Stipes 5 to 6 i'eet. stouG 

chestnut smooth laiid. , glossy. " Frond .. yeiT large siib-i]ienil)raiifais 
tri- pinnate lateral branches eompoimd; pinnae niiinerous sessile, 
4 to 6 ill. ioiig linear lanceolate^ lobes linear-lanceolate ilo<e 

set. .5 in. long, basal nerve arched but very incoiispicuoiis, the 
rest reticulate. Sori in a thick line down each edge. Hab, Singa- 
pore, Serangoon Eoad (EidleY 10923). Selangor, Biikit Kutii 
(Eidley ?836). DistTil), Java. Philippines^ Polynesia. 

(14). P. tripartita Sw. Schrad. Journ. 1S0!\, 67. lAio- 
Irochki marginaift Bedd. Handb. 122. Erect fern irirh Jong stout 
red stijje. Eronds large tripartite, lateral braiiclies pinnate s|n*Gacl- 
ing, long petioled^ pinnules 4 to 6 in. long liiioar oblong acuminate, 
deeply lobcd, lobes linear-oblong falcate blunt, based ne*rre fornr'ng 
a single curve parallel with midrib, the rest areolate. Sori in broad 
band along edges of lobes sto]!piBg short of the top. Kab. Hinga- 
pore (Wallieh 4Bb** Tmbh). Mahieea between Jasin and Ayer 
Bombong (Maiiigay). Selangor, Batn Caves (Eidley <S1:1-G). 
Plndirigs, Brnas (Eidley 7268), Distrih, Ceylon, Africa, Aus- 
tralia, Pohiiesi a. 


BLECHNEAE 


28. Blech niim Linn. 

Tufted, ferns with simply ]uniiate fronds, Vidns free; fronds 
sterile and fertile similar. 'Sori linear parallel to and touching 
the midrib. Indiisium membranous distinct from frond edge. 
Species over 130. Whole world. 

(1) . B. orieniale Linn. Sp. PL 1535. Stem short, stout,, 
erect with dark brown scales. 'Stipes 4 to 8 in. lo.ng. Jronds 1 
to 5 feet long, 6 to 36 in. wide, ovate or oblong; pinnae D in. 
long, .75 in. wide linear long acuminate, bases broad slightly 
unequal. Ilah. Very common in open country. Singapore 
( ‘Wallieh ) ; Tangliii; Bukit Ticnah. Johore, Batii Pahat and 
G-unong Pulai. Pahang, Fraser Hill (BiirkiU). Malacca 
(Griffith): Piilau Besar. ETiegri Semhilan, Seremban (Ridley 
9875). Selangor, Batu Caves (Eidley). Penang, (Wallieh etc.). 
Disirib. India, Malaya, China, Australia. Native name: Pakxi 
Ular, Paku Ikan. 

(2) . B. serruiatam Eieh, Act. Soc. Kat. Par. i. Il k Stem 

stout erect. Stipes 6 to 12 in. long. Frond oblong acinninate 1 
to 2 feet long, 6 to 9 in. wide; pinnae linear sub-aente, edge ser- 
rulate, base broad articulate with rachis very shortly petioied,. 
3 in. long, .25 in. wide. Eah, Damp open country. Singapore^, 
Serangoon Road (Eidley 40917). Malacca (Cuming 385) ; x\yer 
Panas (Griffith) ; Ching (Derry). Pahang, Pekan (Ridley 2160a). 
Dindings, Pulau Sembilan (Eidley 3056)., Alala3^a^ 

Australia. ^ 
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(3). 3. FhtMysottlamim Wull. ^ivm slioii. Httuit 

Stipos ‘polisliod, 12 in. or more, j'roiul 2 to {> iVol. .!on.^ 
eoriai'cous ; riiuiae rather distant 6 to 'l l in. loipir, 1 L'h'^ in. 

wide lineur ol)Iong tip al)rnpi]y aeuiuinato, base ohlicjiudy einaaiie 
oniire sessile. Ihih. Open <-(n*iniiT. yin.i^'apon^. hhan Utii Kaii.t;' 
(Ividley ()1 vM ) ; hosorYoir Woods ('1821). ]\ia1ac('a. Mount Opl-.ir 

(Wiylii’s Herb); ilalT ^vay in Ayer Punas ((Iritlifli): Sinpu'c'i 
IhidanK (Derry). Paliaii^^ h'alian river (fhblbyh Selanyor, 
Senvant^'kok Pass (IPdIey SOhM)), .Penang llill (Puriis 10(^2). 
Dislrih. Porneo. Ibvpua.. 

(1). B. vesittmn (Pd.) Kohn. .Atui. Lugd, Bar. iv. 22!. 
Khi?:()nie and stipes very stoiip densely eovertal wiili broad and 
large JaiuH’olaie aeiiminate chestnut seales. >8tipes 2 ;b*et long. 
Frojiid large pinnate, raeliis strongly angled; pinnae sterile. 8 in. 
long 1 in. w’ide, linear 'acianinato base broad, \’ery eoriac^c^ons 
Fertile linear, -1 to 6 in. long, .1 in, Avide. Ilah. Dn high nnnrn- 
tains oOhO' to 70*00 feet on rocks. Jbihang, Giinong Tulian tllaniit), 
Perak, (liinong Batii Pntih (Kinistler <sO('b>) ; (-hiiiong Kerhan 
OGO'O feet (liol)inson). IJisirih, Malay isles. 

29. Sadleria Kanlf. 

Btcin 3 to 4 feet tall. Fronds largt‘ sf)reading [)innrite'; lu'rves 
forming a series of costal undies. Bori in a continuous line along 
the midrib about |uiK its length; itivolucre iiamny sub-eoriat-eous 
at first wrap|)od over the sorus then spreading. Bpeeios 4, all 
Hawaiian. 

(1). 5. cyathaeoMes Kaulf. Enurn. Fib 1(>1. 'Htem and 
base of Istipe donsedy (covered with soft slender long acuimiuaie 
cdiestnui scales. Sii})es stout, 6 to 18 in. long, 9 to 18 in. wide, 
pinnate; ])innae (i to 8 in. long, .o to .73 in. wide cut to the 
raehis into very numerous luncxadate to oblong pinnules, coriaceous; 
nerves inconspicuous. Ilnl. Perak (Day) lido Beddome, I have 
not seen, this. Distrih, Bimiatra and Hawaii. 

ASP,LBNIEAE 
30,. Neottopteris Bm. 

A largo fern with large simple fronds stnqi-shaped fonniipg 
a circle sub-sessile. Sori unilateral linear. Iiidiisium, linear 
straight. Trop. Asia, al>out 4 species. The generic name 
Tlfauinaplaris is anticipated for a fossil fern. 

(1). N. tiidm Srn. Hook gim. t. 113 ,B. Tltamnapieria Nidus 
ProsL Epimel. 08. Fro.nds linear-kiiceokte variable in si:^e, 
narrowed to base, coriaceous; nerves fme and parallel; ]K,4ioh? u]) 
to 6 im long. Hub* Epiphyte in the ^ damp regioiia, 

,;var. mtisaefoliiim* Fronds 6 feet long, 9 in. wide. Wori 
in.'dong. 
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Yar. phyiirtMis Fronds n^irrow move aciiiiiinate botli ends,, 
2 feet; lonj:', 2.3 to 3 :in. wide. Sori 1,5 in. long, 

r>oih varieties are common all over the Peiiinsula., hut 
mtisfirfifliuni- is rare outside. 

Tills species occurs all over the Peiiinsuha halt is rare in the' 
(1 r i er } la r ts. A crested form and forked forms occ ur. 

31. Asplenium Linn. 

invizoine erf3(3piiig or erect. Stipes not articulate. Froinls 
siin()ie or divided, veins fi^ee. Sori linear from the sides of veins., 
Indusia of the same shape. Whole world. Very numerous. 

Fronds entire 

(1) . A, squamulatum Bl, Enum. 174. Ehizome creeping.. 
Fronds simple lanceolate narrowed to both ends, tip acuminate and 
often producing bulbils at the tip. Stipes usually 6 to .'5 in. long 
stout. Fronds 2.5 feet long, 3.5 in. wide ; nerves numerous parallel 
with no marginal vein. Sori in parallel lines from the midrib tO’ 
the edge. II ai. Common on rocks and stumps in wet woods. 
Singapore, Bukit Timah; -Ohan Chu Kang. Johore, Batu Pahat; 
Hadji Seiiawi (Eidley 10064) : Tanjong Kupang (a curious 
branched, form). Malacca (Hervey). Perak, Larut 2500 to 4000’ 
feet (Knnstler ()328, 6320-) ; MaxwelFs Hill (Eidley). Kelanian 
Sungei Iveteh (Xur). Dislrih. Malay islands. 

Poor specimens of this might he mistaken for Neottopteris- 
but it does not possess the stout marginal rib in that species, it is 
teria^strial with creeping rhizome and it often has bulbils borne- 
on tlie prolonged midrib, which is never the case in Neoiiopteris,. 

(2) . A, Scortechhm Bedel. Handbook. Supp. p. 27. 
Epiphyte with short tufted rhizome. Fronds narrow lanceolate 
acuminate at both, ends decurrent below into a stipe, 3.5 in. long 
blade 18 in. long, 1 in. wide. Sori very numerous, parallel, .25 
ill. long from the broad midrib. Hah. On trees in mountain forests 
2'5'0O to 400>0 feet alt. Pahang, Fraser Hill (Biirkill and Holttimi 
8776). Perak, MaxwelFs Hill (Eidley 5186) to Gunong Hijau 
(Curtis 1355, Knnstler, Scortechini) ; Gunong Inas (Yapp -ill)^ 

A. Mactieri Bedd, Ferns. Handbook. Supp. p. 27, is a simple 
form of A. vulcanicum Wight. 

(3) . A. ambomense WTlld Sp. v. 303. Ehizome creeping.. 
Stipes 1 to 6 in. long. Fronds lanceolate sub-acute and often 
bulbiferous at tip decurrent to base, 6 to 8 in. long, 1.75 in. wide. 
Sori parallel .3 in. long. Hah. Perak, Larut, Thaiping 
(Scorteeliini, Knnstler 2141). Distrii. Malay islands. 

Fronds simply pinnate 

(4) . A. normale Don. Prod* FL Nep. p. 7. Tufted fern. 
Stipes numerous slender black, 4 in. long. Frond 12 in. long, I in., 
wide, lower edge straight entire j upper edge at base auriclci, lowest 
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ones t|(^i]<‘XtHL usinilly -i or 5 ,!shorj', linrar p'liernlly 

]);ira!li'i io lu'rvcv. IlalL Not r()jinnf>n in laoiniiain 
to !Voi\ lorrt'sirial. ralianp 'i'elom ( IJidlay : iluiv^w^ 

Talian (Iliiiiiir), P(‘rak, 1''hai|MiKa: liills (Kunfilor 
lluov); (uinoiig loas (Vapp 40^;?.). 

(o). .4. riticankum. (BL) Eiiuni* ITtk Torrasl wiih 

siiorf. tnr4’(l rliixoioo, and iVw slijios shaidor, 7 in. 1 I'iind or 

.1 lo T >or II, piiinan 1 foot loii.ix; piniauf sub-opposito in tiislafit 
]>a'ir8, p:ilo y:t“nen hnirrolaio acaiiainait'. caudaii*, bao' >ul»-«M|i!a!ly 
(amoaia odyv (‘niire or sanailato, 4. 1o 8 in, loop 1.T4 lo 1 in. widn, 
ja‘iiolul<'8 , 1.0 or luoro. Sori numorous ronnin.j;* a lim* on oai h hide 
the .midrib rnoiv than half way io odp\ Jftd), rsmdiy on rot-ks 
rJolioo\ Balurahat, Ibitani (IHdley liodT). Xep:ri Smninlan, riu 
Hemk)! (Iloliiinn J)882). Jka'aky Grinong Bubu (Kunhib^r 
(b)ping (Kimhtler 81o0, form d/r?e/mr?*) ; Longgong (indley 
.]4’-^l>l)). Prov. Wellesley (Kiinstler \iV2()), remuig Iknnira 
Biikit (liidley WT4. Maetier etc) Xelaniaip, Ibdii .Iknv, iSungid 
Koteh (Kur). 

Form a. AlactierL .1. Mdclirri Bedd. Handbook Sn[>. yB'. 
Frond redueed lo a Bingle pinna. Tlnn form oeeurs nsnally 
the fully -ileveloped form of vukanicum , and simjde fronds an^ ofleii 
to be nu‘t witit on planiH with pinnate fronds. It cannot e\cn ia: 
<4}isaod as a variety. The original type was doserihetl from IViUing 
but it is also c^onunon in Perak. Hab, Peraky (loping (Kunsiler). 
Pemnig (Maetier, Norris). 

(6) . A. iongissimam (Bl.) En. PI. Jav. Fib 178. Epi- 
phytic* on rooks or ground, Kliizome short creeping. Htipf^s tuftcnl, 
3 to 12 in. long, black. .Frcnids 2 to 4 (or 8) feet long liiuuir or 
•eloagate lanceolate, rooting at tip. Pinmie immoroxis ]u>rizon1al, 
2 to 3 in. loiig, A in. wide lanceolate acnminate, edges shortly 
toothed; l)ase truncate auricded on upper edge or on i)o!h edges, 
Sori mimeroiis in 2 rows oblique to midrib and two thirds distance 
to edge. Ifah. F’ommon iti forests. Singapore, IM'andai flUdley 
10930 ) ; Pmkit Timah (lOSlO) ; Gardens, Malacca ((binring 
373); St. John^s Hill (Berry), Pahang, Pekan (Eidley). 
Bindings. Bruas (Ridley). Perak, Lanit Hill (Kunstlw 2350 ). 
Prov. IVollcBlev, Bukit Pandmr. Disfril), Mascareiies lo India, 
ilalaya. 

(7) . A, b$rmeeme Hook. Syxi. FiL 2d 3. Ilhizoiue stout, 

i'rt-:-piiig. Stipes 1 io 2 in. long. Fronds oblong linear, rather 
St ii'b 12 to 15 in, long. 1.5 to 2 in. wide* PiuBiie very over-lapping 
.nunicrous and dose, rhomboid, lower, edge -entire curved; iip|H!r 
sm-raU^ (‘nuuito tip blunt, 4, im lopg/'Jdii. Wide, base cniicale. 
Sori b'w in parallel rows. 'Mmi (Ktinstkir 1998); 

Bnj<mg Malacca ( Curtk $Z1% ;a®ey ; W)., IHsttih* Borneo^ 
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(8:) . A> temertim Forst. Prod, p* 80, Epiphyte and roek jdant,. 
IvJiizome sliort. Stipes several/ sniooth, 4 to o in. ]oir;j. iVoiid 
0 to 18 in. longv wide. Pinnae oblong blunt sub-equal, 

edges s])ori,ly serrate both sides, base tnineate witli a sliort auricle 
0,11 upper side, terminal part of frond 1 to 2.5 in. Ion:;, narrow 
lanceolate aeiuninate serrate, with soil in two linos ; lower pinnae 
udib linear sori at an angde with niidrib n^^^ to edgofg iiinnao 

1.5 to 2.5 in. long, .5 in. wide. Hah, Common in forc\sts. 
Singaj'ore. P)nkit Tiinab ; Aiig Mo Ivio. Joliore, Eatu Paliat; TJlu 
Ivaluriig (JTolttiim), Pahang, Palau Tawar. Selangor, Soinang- 
kok Pass (Pidley) ; Ciinong Ilitain (Goodeiiough) ; Eukit Kutu 
(Eid](;y TSlv) ; Giinoiig Menkuang Lebali ('Robinson), Perak,. 
Gunong Pondok (Miirton) ; Sira Einiaii {Yap]:> 532). Penang 
(Mactier). Hist rib. Ce 3 don, Malay isles, Polynesia. The pinnae 
are deeply serrate in the Gunong Mjengkuang liebah form, but 
nearly entire in some forms. 

(9) . A, limtilaium Sw. Syn. Fil. 80. Tufted fern vritir 
short thick rhizome. Stipes 'slender angled, above purple (1 to 7 in. 
long. Frond 9 in. long, 1 in. wide linear oblong. Pinnae lanceo- 
late olilong blunt very numerous crowded, lower edge often curved 
blunt ; base Innad narrowed at extreme base with rounded auricle 
on upper edge both edges coarse serrate, 1 in. long, .2 in. wide. 
•Sori ratlier broad not touehing midrib or edge. Jlab, Not 
common. Pahang, Gunong Talian (Eidlev 1()213). Perak, Max- 
welPs Hill (Eidley); Gunong Batu Putih (Kunstlcr 8043).. 
IHsirih, Tropics both worlds. 

(10) . A, caudatum Forst. Prod, p. 80. Ehizome tufted,. 
Stipes purple, 8 in, long. Frond 1.2 in. long 0 in. wide with 
upwards of 40 ])innae alternate. Pinnae lanceolate long acuminate,, 
often caudate base rhomboid cuneate edge conspicuously serrate, 
especially upper ones sub-auricled above at base, 4 in. long by .4- in, 
wide; petiolule .1 in. Sori hardly reaching to edge with short 
ones intercalated. Occasionally the pinnae have strong lobes on each 
'"ide, often 2-toothed. Tlab, Perak, Gunong Inas (Yapp 563) ; 
Larut 3500 to 4000' feet (Kunstler 2351) ; Caulfield^s ITill 
(Scortechini 390). Kedah, Gunong Bintaiig (Kloss). Perlis,. 
Bukit Lagi (Eidley 141'52). Distrib, Tropics generally. 

(11) . A. peliucMum Lam. Encyc. 305. A, liirtum Kaulf. 
En. Fil. 169. Ehizome stout woody, (Stipes stout 2 in. long,, 
hairy. Frond 2 feet long, 4 in. across to 4.5 in., lanceolate, the 
lowest pinnae very short and round, upper ones lengthening to* 

2.5 ill. long, sub-coriaceous lanceolate acuminate serrate on both 
edges, base cuneate with a large auricle on upper edge. Sori over 
20 atuin acute angle with midrib. Hal, Jobore, foot of Gunong 
Pulai (Matthew); Pahang, Talian river (Eidley). Kegri Sem- 
bilan, Bukit Tangga (Kur), Perak, ‘Iharut '(Kunstler 2713); 
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Jlaxwcll's lUlJ (Maillu'w). IVnaiif? (I'aidy ■|>alhousii-')_ : Covani- 
iiu'iit Hill. KVlaiiiaii, Suiigvi (Nur). Disinh. !ndi;i, 

('hina, .VI ala v iV‘los, iN)lyiii‘situ 

Viir. siilmveiiium ITook. 8p. Fil. ill 1 V‘>. vt'ryjiairy 

as is ra('liis with hlaik hairs, froiuls hi in. I(}a‘r, I.") in. wnh ol 
Hu' shajM* of tlin iype hui piiina<‘ sluu’i, hroatl aiul hhiirt. 

a iVw sarraiions ai tip. Suri U^w ainl ratlun' hn) nitn*. ainl 
irniah sliorlnr. lhaiang (l\laa(ior). PtM’ak, Maxwali s 

(Mainu^w). 

i have little <loiil)t that; this i.ii an othl Foriii of J. p 


(V2), A> dhnidl:^tum Sav. Ih'od. Fit). Stipes tufleih -I i<-' 
in. loiny. ]>Iaek. .Fronds (> in. (to 2 ft.), o-H in. wide, pininn; 
shortly peiiohsl .laueeolaie loiig aeuniinate, base tainejih* rliuinlK)id, 
-odg'es serraUy eoriaeeoijs, the 2 sides unequal ; nerves very oblique, 
eonspieuous, 1.5 in. lon^i:, ,5 in. Avi(hj or bio'o-cr, ]>airs. 

Sori in long irregular lines nearly to margin, lldb, .Not eoininon 
ill foH'sts. Singapore, Bukit Tiinah (Ifullelt). .Ptn-ak, Hot 
Springs near Ipoh ((hirtis 3312). South Africa, 

Masiairenes, India and Polynesia. 

Peddiome suggests that this is a. variety of .1. fitlraf am , Avliieh 
it prohaWy is, but I have not seen typhail A. fnlralutii here. 


(13). A. macrophylium Sw. Syn. Fib p, and^JM?!. 
Hesemhles .1. fakaiim hut has much bigger pinnae. Stipes 
«leiuler, 6 to 12 in. long in big plants, stout. Frond typical, over 
12 iuehes with 15 to 17 pinnae, in alternate pairs, lamteolah^ 
acuminatcy base faineute, edge serrate, G in. long, 1.75 in, wide; 
petiolule .15 in. long. Sori in very numerous linear Tons. Hal). 
Ihxks ami Trees. Singapore, Puhiu Ubin (Kunsiier); *Hungei 
Biiluli ; JUikit Timali. llalacea, ((Irillitlq rumiug 375). Selangor, 
Batu Paves. Negri Senibilan, Perlnaitian Tinggi, IVrak (Seor- 
techini) Province Wellesley, Bukit Panchur. Ikmang, Bukit 
Erskine (Purtis) ; Balik Pulau (Kidley) (Waliicdn A, nwphyllwn 
<^oll Porter, no. 1927). Ivelantan, Sxingei Ketch (Nur). 

var. latim Dwarf plant 8 in. tall, fertile fronds tripinnate; 
pinnae <)vate-lan<*eolate, 3 in. long, 1.5 in. wide; sterile fronds 
.simple ovate, 3.5 l)y 1.75. JIah. Perak, Kinta Hiver (Ivimstler 
411) Penang (Kunsiier 1467). 


Tliis has larger pinnae than A. falcalum but is I think nearer 
that than it. macrophylium. 

(14), it, p&mdoxum BL FiL Jar. 179. A. zamioldei^ TIook. 
Sp. Fib iii. 114 KM^some woody creeping, stout. Stipes not 
tufted, often scaly, 43 to 8 in. long, stout Fronds 12 in. long, 
with 7 to 19 pinnae terminal oMoiig^rtomboicI large, intends 
.^obiong rhonilJoM suhaoute /to, ..aouthin^te, base cuneate 3,25 
in. long, 1 to 2 "im entire or very nearly so, some- 

what;l 0 shy. Sori few and lea&ing to midrib, chiefly on 
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iho njipc'r tlireo. or four pinniilos. Hal, rerak, Biijoiij: MaLieea 
(('uriis (Kiinsfcler 7161:). Penang* (Lorrain. ]\Iac-tier). 

La,!ika\ri, (hinong Ea^’a (Haniff 15485). DistriJ). Malay islands. 

(15) . .4. perukense Matthew and Christ, Joiirn. I.-irni. Soe. 

-\x.\ix. .E}>iphytic; rliizonie thick covered with roots. Hti]')es 

8 in. long, black shniiiig; rachis above Frond 1’^ in. 

long. 8 in. node ; pinB:ae eormceoiis (tirmlY chai^^^ numerous 

( io MO) on each side/ 1.5 in. long, Mmply pinnatidd; aiiriclo 
(basal appor lobe) large, toueliing the raeliis, lobes cnneato, blunt, 
tip erose; nerves and. sori fiabellate. Sori nmnerous. ITah, 
j\iountains. Paluiog, Fraser Hill (Holttuin). Perak, Tliaiping 
Hills, Onnong llijan (Matthew). 

(16) . A. nimanthes .lumn. Mani 130. Ehizome short, 
stout, creeping. Stipes black purple 6 to 7 in, long. Frond 
iianxnvdincar, 6 to 9 in. long, 1.1 in. wide; pinnae about 40 very 
close set, sessile oblong, lower edge straight, tip rounded. Upper 
■edge lobed sliortl}', lobes rounded, .3 in. long, .13 in. wnde. Sori 
elliptic-linear one or two on a pinna genei^aliy near the lower edge, 
up to 4 on the lower edge and tip. Indusimn rather broad. Flah, 
Woods on high nioiintains. Pahang, Woods of Teku, Gnnong 
'Tahan at 5500’ ft. (Bidley 15990). Distrih, Madeira, Azores, 
Africa, South America and Polynesia. 

I am quite iniable to separate this from typical monanihes 
in spite of its extraordinary distribution. 

(17) . A. heterocatpam Wsll, Cat. 318. Ehizome creeping. 
’Stipes rather distant, slender, dark brown or purple, 6 to S in. 
long. Fronds 13 to 24 in. long; pinnae membranous about 40, 
oblong, lower edge entire straight, upper edge and tip many lobed 
segments bilobed. Sori sliort, broad on the lobes. Ilah. Sungei 
Ujong (Ilullett). Distrib. India, China, Malaya. 

(18) . A. utiilateraie Lam. Encyc, ii. 305. A, i^esectum 
Hook. Syn. Fil. 210. Ehizome creeping subterranean. Stipes 
rather distant, slender or moderately istout, 6 to 9 in. long, black. 
Frond 6 to 8 in. long, 2 to 3 in. wide; pinnae oblong subsessile 
horizontal .5 to 1.75 in. long, .2 to .4 in. wide,hower edge straight 
■or slightly curved, upper edge bluntly toothed to tip and halfway 
along lower edge, base straight truncate parallel to rachis; nerves 
,sim])le or forked. Sori oblong, few to ten towards the tip on both 
sides short. Hah, Common in Forests. Pahang, Tahan river; 
Fraser Hill (Holttum). ^ Malacca, Jeram Hyalas (Derry). Negri 
Sembilan, Gunong Angsi (Nur). Selangor, Batu Caves (var. udum 
Ridley 8386) ; Semangkok Pass; Ginting Bidai (7846 var udum), 
Pernk, Gunong Batu Putih (Wray 1016), Temengoh (Ridley 
:14228). Thaiping Hills, Cottage (Hervey). Kelantan, Eampong 
Parit (Ilaniff)* IMsirib, Africa, India, Slalaya, Japan, Polynesia, 

(19) . A, Belanger i Kze. Bot. Zeit. 1848, 176., , Rhizome , 
.short stout, erect. Stipes* crowdea 4 to 6 , in. long, flattened up- 

IdMJ Eoyal Asiatic Spdet^, ^ ^ ^ > 'k Vvir'A.-',' A \ 
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wards. I'd-oiids VI in. loiijj:, 3.5 to 4 in. wide often luilhili'rous at 
tin; pinuaio. Pinnae 1.T5 in. long cnt to tlie winged riudiis into 
aliont 20 linear lolies .2 in. long and .05 in. wide, lo'.yesi laiir 
forked. Sori (solitary on tlic loluw. ]laJ). Hill districts in lorest. 
Perak (lunoag iinis (Yapp •112): Thaiping Hills (Knnsller, 
Wray). Penang Hill (I’Yx, Norris), /dk/r/fe. dava, t^mnaira, 
j^ornco* 

'FmtidB 2 to 3-pinnat6. 

(20) . A. ameatism Lim. .Eucye. ii. 009. in Hod 0 

to t) in. long, dark brown or black. Pronda .13 to 18 in. long. '1.5 
in. wide, lanceolate; pinnae Imu'colak* sdiout 40 aeuniinate .stad'Ced; 
])imiules obeuneate ronnded at tip, lowest one lobed. nppor ones 
.simple, all blnntlv i<K)thed, .25 in. to .4 in. long, .2 t.o .2.) in. 
wide. ' Sori 3 to h radiating from bmn Tndnsium rather broad. 
Jfab. Imeal in mountain forret. Perak, Bnjong Malaeca. (Ridley 
yf)4C) at d'OOO ft. alt; Thaiping Hills (Bishop Hose). 'Pi^hib. 
Tropics generally. 

Tar. affine. A. affinis Sw. in. Sobracl. Jonrn. 180'1>, 5C. 

Similar to A. cuncafum bnt the pinnules distant 1.25 in. long 
and cnt into cuneate lobes to the rachis, the lobes .-1 in. long, .P2 
in. wide. Hub. Land, 3800 to 3500 ft. nit. (Kuintler). PUrib. 
Masearenes, Ceylon, Borneo, Polynesia. 

I doubt if this is (anything but a finely out .form of .1. 
cuneaium. 

(21) . A. bulbiferum Forst. FI. Ins. Anatr. Prod. 8tX 
Stipes tufted 6 to 13 in. long, scaly near the base and .sometimes 
hairy. Fronds 1 to 4 ft. long, oblong to ovai.o laneeobdo, 3 tO' 
3 pinnate ; pinnae many, often" bulbiferons, the largest S in. long, 
3 in. wide, cut into many lanceolate pinnules of numerous oblong 
lobes. Sori about C, elliitsoid, rather large. Hab, Penang, 
(Haneo). Disirib. India, Africa, Australia, New Zealand, South 
America. 

A common garden plant probably cultivated, only in Penang. 
No one else has seen it wdld in our area. 

(22) . A. niiidum Sw. Syn. 84. 380. A' largo tufted fern 
epiphytic. Stipes 13 in. long.' Fronds 2 to 3 feet long, 12 in. 
or nuirc wide bipinnate, primary pinnae 6 to 9 in. long, lanceolate 
2 to 3 in. T.ide cut to rachis into numerous secondary ])i!vniie with 
numerons flabellate cuneate or lanceolate pinnules toothed on both 
edges. Sori numerous. Bab. .Not rare, on roNcs and irres. 
Singapore, Bukit Timah (Wallich 314, A. pulchellnm). Johore, 
(iunoiig Pnlai (Hullett) ; Pulau Tiuraan; Hadji Senawi, Batu 
Pahat (Ridley 10965). Pahang, Tahan river; Fraser Hill 
(Bnrkill). Malacca (Cfuming sVe, Griffith). Selangor, Batu 
( laves ( Pidley 8144), Perak, GopiUg (Kunstler 433 and. 8180 var. 
oUmiltim), Penang (Curtis), KslsAteh, Stujgei Keteh (Nur), 
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'riiif! wry haiulsnino foni is very variable in tbe form of 
'niiunih‘S and the anioinit of eiittiBg. 

' I l!,.k Ann. Bot S, p. 1 S 4 . Mn™. 

lo vail Itvaviiliarp. I Imva ami no spcmnoii, a hiunalran si«vi 


Diplaxium Sw. 


■l.y.rns reseml>liiiS A. plenum but tbe sori arc flouUe, 

■ciub with a liiuair iiulusiuiu, one opening interiorly the odiei 
(‘.\icriorly. All tropics, inmierous. 


Fronds simple. . 

( 1 ). D. subserratum Bl. Enum. p. Ehizome^long, 

frociiing. Stipes slender 4 in. to 9 in. long. Irond 

to 18 in long, 1 to 1..5 in. vide narrowed gradually at base, 
lip subeaudato, edges sinuate c-renatc; nerves laseicled forked, 1 
to ;l or tbe outer ones bearing linear ^qiiont^ ' vnb M 

iiulusia }lnh. Mountain districts. 1 abaug, Teloin (Bid y 
I'P)'! 1 1 ■ Eraser Hill (Burkill). Selangor, Gintmg Bidai. 

■hniiih- ililTs S to 3 o 0.0 ft. alt. (Knnstler) j Bujong Malacca 

(Kuustler 7121 ); Temengoh (Eidlcy 14225 ) 1 enaiig, ' om 
toad (Curtis 57 b, Maetier.) D%slnl). Java. 


Proiids pinnate. 

(‘)1 D. chlorophyllum Bale. Journ. Bot. 1885 , P- 

Stines' tii-rted pubescent, (? in. long- Eronds <^^^°"S-taboeokt 
^u\K> I ULIU 1 > more, green on hoth sides, 

S?/ s;«t! Pi»n» «tait 

Ip on n bide doBO-set lanceolate sessile acute, creinilate, base ann 
i 1.5 to Cs in. long ..5 in. or less wiloi nerves^ tepy 
Sori litile short of midrib and margin. HaS. 1 ena 
Bukit (Curtis 1267 ). IHsirib. E’ormosa and China. 


Probably a variety of D. tomentosum . , 


/■n n njiindam Bl. Enum. Fil- Java. 175 . Pbizome 

lir poeClvben dry; 'pinnae lanceolate “ 7 ™*^ 

serralo spinulose, base ^ Sori numeroM borne 

Sii?fs‘ » 

Disirib. Burma and Malay isles. 


M,/. ,, 

,,1 D. 6 =nttn.P"»o Bl. Eun*. SB. 191 .. BKtoine creep- 

, Frond Simply pinnate 9 to U in. 

S:. bS “i annftina it™ ft?) 

fecrr,rtlTto S on A A , 

l'»6l lioifnt 'Asiaiic 
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In. Ions?, :i.r. in. shortly tip to .25 ,n. poiiolod, si. 11 

iiorvcs'iiii'oatc-. Sold slinulor irregtiW voyv innuonuK ^ ^ 

or at. ilu' midril. to iioar the odgc with 
Jliih. t'oinniou in forosts. Sing-ai'oro (Unlh'tt, 

Ounong I’antai ( Knnstlor, 2:15). Pahang, V ™so>; 

Malacca, Aver Ivoroh and Ayer J’nnas (Kidlcy 10iS(>) 

(iintiiiff Poras (llidloy TO31, 1S3) ; Memiang _ 

Pei-ak,'’ Larut Hills; Patang Pinlnng; , 

Waterloo (Curtis Phil). Ponang (Maclier, \\alhch l!» il 
tan, Sungei Keleh (Nnr). IHstnh. India 
l^olvDesia* 

Tlio are, railier broader m the eonnnon lowland ionu 


<n>ruui30'iiS';, 
, from near 
:)!H3S, 
lohoroj 
Hill (llolM-.um)* 
St‘lan,e;or, 
Uasini;* (, Klo.-sh 
( KunsI lor) ; 
Kola IV 
(/hina, 'Malaya, j 


D. xiphophyllum Bak. Chr. Ind. 2-.lt. Btipes siont 
eroxis linear acuminate scales at hasi’ over 2 loot tall. 
5 leet long simply jiinnate; i>nmao lancc'olaie long 
■ sinuate and dentate along edgx', hast' _bron(l or xery 
xrrowed midrib stout, 5) in. long, 1.2;> in. wiile, veins 
m base. Sori broad linear from midrib to edge with short 
ate ones from edge inwards. Indusium narrow linear 
r/«&. Perak, 3000 feet. Thaiping 1 1 ills ( Pisbop 1 1 oso) . 
Borneo. 

D. larutense Bedd. Handbook Supp. p. 3H. Ilbiwmto 
,ipe.s crowded 12 in. long. Fronds linear lanceolate, 12 m. 
to 2 in. wide broadest at base narrowing to a lobed and 
nminatn point, simply pinnate; pinnae oblong base broml 
and anrieled on upper edge, tip quite round, slightly 
ub-coriaeeoua, .73 in. long, .4 in. wide; veins simple or 
es forked. Sori lowest one usually double, the others 
alo initnBinm rftiicbinff from the midrib to edge. Jtah. 
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river (l}i<ll<'yl. >^h-gvi Semhilanveiinoirg 

rill lleiHlol (llollluin). FelangOr, bemaBgkoh 1 asb (lucl.cj bblo). 

. -i tlnlt lUimtlot 3855)smi &l (10503) .™1 .B»h™S 

l>-„ian''.-- (iiniong Kerhau 5000' feet (Robinson); Ijapis I a^ 
M'tir’tiKT). IVnang West Hill (Chrtis lOOO) K-Mah Peak 
(Ridily). niHlril. Malay isles. Native name: iakn ^ 

(S). D. japomcum Thnnb. PI. Jap. 334. Rhizome 

or laib-iaret btines up to IS in. long, pubescent or gUlnou&. 
Pron 'is l.erbacoon.' 8 to 18 in. long, G to S^in. wide, deltoid to 
Puieeol-ite rachis and costa more or less woolly. Imnae 6 to 1. 
on mh side .cat half way to a rachis or quite down to it ; lobe. 

ncaidv entire, tip toothed, round or Hill 

from' near midrib to near margin. Hai. Peiak, Mdxwous 
30'00 feet (Matthew) not seen. , n 

(9) D. sorzoqoneme Preal. Tent 114._ Stipes stout 

fo in or more, scaly at base often on rachis. Prond up to 1 

Malacca (Maingay). Selangor, pJenang 

Kinta nhmstler 7151); Giinong Hiiau (iMattliewj. itmuo 

fLaliv Il'illKmIie, Hi.llett) (Wallieh AspUnmn f<iralUim). 

^ j:i 

rSS a. “oL) P. Me* 

(■\?allich 235) ; Kranii (Murton). Penang ( ' » 

(11). D. tomentosum ^^^r? brown slend™ 

with short stout stem. Stipes 4 to 5 2.5 in. 

Pronds deltoid 6 toj narrow oblong often 

long, lower pair dcuexed, . gdae crenulate serrate to 

fakato, t.t to Luf sXcoiiaaiOBs. map 

shortly lobed otteii half y ■hoiVv nmnate 3 to 4 on each 

racMa pubpac-cpt loreat Smgappe, 

Side, ^on 1^%"* /nrifRth Maixiw)* Negri Sembilan, 

Sil Sl'toaSr -S 

' 190(5] Boyal Asiatic, Bomtf.. - , ■ ): Ip 

'ybi ' lyiHirV 
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(iiiuoiiK -Inas fwl; alfc (Vapp); t!opin;.r (KuikU.m 


(i.'iS). IVium,ir, Ikaiani Piukit (Curtis 

IMn’hiv ish.“s. 

'd. InmrilhMim \arii's u Vitllo in Ilia niliina' n!' Ilia pimau'. 

! rouihi 11 I'onn on Uio Thaininn 1iiils. i’orak with llio lotos on 1; 
iiiiiTow rmoar-oltloiifi: to llio niulrili m llio low >r ninn.-.o ( \o. 

■j I 

D, speciositm Uh Minim. It'l. Main ori'ol proj.-olino 
abovo aToiniil lovol. Siipos inflo,! V2 in. Iona rroni a slmii woinly 

rliizoiiii! with lunnormis w’ak'.s ai; tiu' I'liso.^ broiu! 1 to ■- tool lona 

siinpU' piniiaio; piiiiiao S) in. long, .75 in. wnlo, lam ooiaio ^wiUi 
a loiisi; sorraio poinl, lobes KililoiigTinnulod, cut almul liall way i.owii, 
,‘>.1 in. wiilo. Hori ralhor sbort imliating on tlio pinnaio 
))ah. Conunon in woods. .Singaiiore, llcscrvoir 

’ Tniiu'iia (Miirton) ; Serangoon Uoad (hidl 'V 
Joinin', ’(Innong rnlai (irnllcy ISUO) ; Cnnong Lanibak t lloUtnm 
niiSd). Pahang, Fraser Hill (Bnrkill). 'Malinwa tMaingny, 
Chiming JnO) ; Honnt Ophir (Wight’s Ilorb.) ; Ay.>r Tanas • 

Felangor. Batu Caves. Dindings, (iunong 'rmigul ( Bi'ik.V ll- 
Penang (Wnllieh /I. acumindtnm). iyodali Peak (Knllov olbti). 
Diulrih. India, Native nnnie: J’aku Kijang. 

Referred by Clarki' lo D. fiylvnlicuw. as a form and perhaps 
it i.s. This sot' of Dliihiziam is very dillieult io break up. 

(Pi). D. latifolium Don. Prod. FI. Nop. «. Hit-m erect 
stout; petiole long. Frond bipinnate, (1 io _S fei'i Imig, :i to -1 ieet 
wide. Pimiao (secondary) lancH'olatc acnmiiuvto :>.o in. long, 1 in. 
wide" cut down abont ball way into oblong blunt lolios. more or less 
isrenate or .serrate,. Sori narrow, tlab. Mountains. Miilaeea 
(Griilitbl. Felangor, Batu Caves (Matthew); Ibiwaiig (Ridley 
7.S+;i) ; i^<'maugkok Pass (8652). Perak, (loping (Kuusller dhS) 
and Pin Korling (8797) ; Gnnong Bnlni (8-12P) ; (lunoiig Kerbau 
(Robinson); illu Temengoh (Ridley 12411). Dhlnb. India, 
iliilayn, Australia. 

Yoaug plants have often simply pinnate leaves and then can 
Irardly he se'parateci from D- sylmlicMm, 

(M). D. BL Enum. 195. Stnin 4 to ICi In. tall, 

lo 4 in. through. Stipes with dense brown fibrilloso sdilosjit 
iop. Siipos 12 in. long. Fronds B to 4 feet long, 2 fvoi wuhi 
■bipinnitie with 8 to 9 primary pinnae;, fieeondary pinnae 2 to 4 in. 

to raohis. lobes .25 in. long. .12 in. 




^■^rri^'S n little in Hi 


ending oif II 
•ak with 1n^‘ 


long oblong cut down nearly to rachis, lobes .35 in. long, .12 in. 
M'i(k' nnnierous tip serrate; nerves about G; sori in 3 oblir[ue rows. 
/tub. Hill forest by streams, Pahang, Telom (Ridley 1J978); 
K'wnbi. 'i'aban (2400^ Fraser Hill (Burkill and Holtturu H844). 
.Mnhiccii (Hervey), Hegri Sembilan, (Iunong Angsi (Nur). 
P,.reL Flu TeiPengob ' (Bi«6y 1480fi)'; Tlhi Bubong (Kunstler 
msiii) untp' Qop,i,ng,, (584^ _ Feaang, Balik) Pubw (Curtin). 
Nisirib. India, Mklayau ;c-iV>-;:'.rC;; V' y ' 

“k.„ Malaijaa Brinch [VoL IV, 
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' , 3;3, ■ Aiiisogonium ' Pre'sl;. 

riified ferns. Leaves entire or pinnate; nerv 
rescnihling those of JDip2(iziui7i/* hispecies abd 


:0. A. cordifolium Mett. Ifih Plort. Lips. t, lv_, 

iM-ojnls entire oblong ovate cordate, eoriaceoiis or pinnate ynli 
■s, the i.op one mneh the largest; lobes narrowed at the base 
uiininate, 8 in, long, 4 in. wide, or in pinnate form (> an. 
2 in. wide. Stipes alaont 9 in. long. Serves 
rons anastomosing coinonsly on the edge, 
abundant reaching nearly to the edge, 
aith. Low country to 480i(> ft. (Singapore,^ 

I. Selangor, I\nala 
tloy) . Perak, Thaiping 
48a0 feet (Yapp) ; iBatam 
ng (Norris, Wallich) ; 


close very 
Sori long narrow 
Ilab. , ■ Cominoii in 
Bukit Tiniah (Eidley 
Lniiipur. Negri Sembilan, Kiipayiaiig 
‘ Hills (Hervey, Murton) ; Giinong 
.g Padang District (Kniistler 7869). 
Penara Biikit ( Curtis) . Distnb ... 
Paku Tnnjok Langit. 

Uneolatum Mett. Fil. Hort. Lips. W-, t. 11, i- 5. 
below, 6 to 9 in. long. Frond pinnaia (rarely 
10 to 13 coriaceous, ovate lanceolate acuminate 
ided or very sligMly narrowed, terminal one 
1 . long, 1.25 to 3 in. wide often bulbilliferous 
ntnilea: lurves in clusters of 4 to 8 numerous. 

Hah. Not rare; in 
Fabang, Ifraser Hill 
)r"'*?erah*''i'linipi’^g Hills (Kunstler- 
Batu Putih (Kunstler 8036) ; Gunong 
- Penang 

Distrib. Malay islands. 

books from Malacca but I have never seen it from 


Sori numerous irregular to near the edge 
wet mouutain woods in north chiefly. 

(Burkill and ITolttum 8799). d 
2160, 3165, 6374) ; Ounong L - - - 
Inas 4600 feet (Yapp) ; Uln Temengoh Ridley W239) 

Hill (Lorraine, llullett). Distrib. Malay islands. 

Eecorded in 
there. 

(3) . A. decussatum Fresh Tent. Pterid. Ip- 

fern. Stipes stout niuricate. Fronds 3 to 4 feet long 
numerous pinnae about 12 in. long and 3 in. wide, oblong, lobed 
with short round lobes; nerves conspicuously pinnate with about 

TpYs of very narrow linear sori. Bob. f i root 

pkaiig, Telom (Ridley 13970). Perak, paiping HiHs at oO-OO 
feet (Curtis 1359) Birch’s Hill (Hay) and Gunong Hi]an. 

(4) A. heterophlebium Mett. Hook. Syn. Fil. p. 243. 
Stines grey usually scaly all over. Fronds 12 to 18 in. long, 8 to 9 
in. broad ;^pinnae opposL 6 to 8 pairs, terminal portion 

^ +0 4 in. long, edge tindulate or shortly lobed, tip 

Lute, base broad sessile on raehis and f 

baeeous; veins pinnate anastomosing towar^ the 

mTvi nn.a short/ oblong. HaT)^ Pahang, Telom (Eidley 13971). 
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(5). A. esciilentmn PresL ReL llaeiik. i. ]k 4-k Tiiried 
])]anf vv'iih siiort 8ien(; stem. Froiul;^ bipiiniah* ratln'r 
1o 4 iVt'l lower ]r!nnae io IH in. il to S in. w 

pinnule's obloii< 4 ' uenmiinaio ..sluilJowl}^ lobed on huse Ininualo, 

;s.r> in. .4 in. Avide; nerves lliu' nineh pininUe. 5 on a 

lol)(‘, \uth short sori on all llu' laiera! vi'inlels. lidh. t'oininon in 
djiinp wooels iuid in ()pe,n e(>unlry hy Avahn* oonrses. n^unpore, 
very ahinnlant in dilcdies, Ihikil Tiniah Ihunl. kahanyv rnian 
‘Manis, Rahanp: river (Ridhw). Helangoiy Dusiin 1’un (Uhdlev 
.Negri. Stnuhilan. Sertnnhan. Perak ( SrorMH-hini ) . 
Kelanfan, Kwala. Linuui Nipis ( Nur), Stink Pajali Whing 
(liidley 11450), J}islnb, India, l\Ialayu, rhinn. 'Xalirr iutmc: 
Ikikii Aiyjiiig; Use, Yalncd as a pot-iu'rl), 

34. Hemidictyiitii .PresL 

Resonibles Asplcuhim Imt the veins anastoinost' only close to 
the edge. Species 2 Asiatic. 

(1). H. Pinlaysojtsianum Hook, Syn. Vil. 245. Peru with 
the liabit and. appearance ol: Ai^plenium mdcroplnillum. Stipes (> 
to 9 in. longj fro, ad 12 in. long, G to 8 in. wide CKa'asionaHy simple 
and entire; [uivnae 2 lo (> opp(Ksite pairs, 1 to S in. long, lanc(H)lafej 
very acuminate; base long narrowed peiinluhnk iexinre leatlun'v; 
ATins llabellaie aumt oblique anastomosing at edge. Stan very 
oblique, 1.5 to 2 in. long. Hah. Penang (Wallich 191 Herb. 
Hook.) Perak (simple form) (Scortechiiii). /hklW/n Pengal, 
Assam. 

ASPJDIEAE. 

35. Phegopteris Fee. 

Ferns Avith the habit o£ La>^lraea, hnt with no indnsimn. 
Fronds simply pinnate to decompound. Sori round usually medial 
on the veins. Tropicis and temperate regions nuinermis. 

Both the 2 species given below may prove to he ijttsirvas. Bed- 
dome says of Kingii may be a .Lastrea/^ but he has iK.)t been 
able to tind indusia, and Wright thinks he (‘an see iiidusia on my 
speciimeii from Telom. The presence of an indusium would put 
them in iusirea. 

(1). P, Kiittgi Bedd. Handbook Siipp. HI. Fnuuls large 
tripiimate qiiadrPpinnatifid. Stipes stout scaly ui base pinnae .1.5 
ft. long, rather remote; secondary p.nuiac sub-renmie in pairs, 1 to 
6 in. lo'iig, lanceolate acuminate^ cut down to tlie racliis or nearly 
ao into oblong or obovate oblong broad-based l)luni IoIk^s, rudher 
deeply axmtely lobulate, about J in. long, d25 im widig midrib 
sparsely hairy; 'Veim forked. ^Hori, media! at the ibrL Utib. 
;^ 0 tintains at WOO to WOO imt ^Perak^ Parut (Kutisller). Um* 
ifph', Java. 

.yy'r';''k , ' "Journal Mahijan Branch [Yol IV^ 
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("1). P- laserphilfclia Seort. in BeiM. tJourn. Pot. io (ISS.) 

I. Stem slmi't nseendiiifj:. Stipes tufted, 12 to lb in. long, 
ender srnlv Inwards p’ronds tii-pmnhte deltoid-ovate, 1'- 

1 lone', C i'll, wide; pinnae lower, 4 to 6 in. long, 2 to 3 in. wide; 
..‘•ond'erv pinnm- 1 to 2 in. long, .15 to 1 in. wide, pnnudes ovate 
hlom-- riiuml, .3 to .C. in long, obliquely truncate nneqiuil at ease. 
V;n.r|di,uale in each lobule. Sori terminal fairly large one or two 
|1„. iouosl veinbd or the lobe. Huh. -Monniaui lorests rare 
>erak (Seorleeli ni). rnliang, Telom XKi'1%) i ^ 

0 llUO J'l'ct (Purkill and Holttuni &v9S). , 


Excluded Species 

P appnullniMa (M’all. Penang 34 9) fide Eosenberg. 
idle Penang plant in Herb. Wall, is a Nephrodium. 

r. I'ruhu.^ccuK Sm. Hist. Fit. 233. JliCTe are two slieets in 
derl) Kew wrdton up “ Malacca (Gnifitii)” much resembling 
■ome from Jlislimee (Griffith). I have seen mo more of this 
dant from the Malay Poninsula and presume that the specimens 

ire wrongly localised. 


36. Dictyopteris Presl. 


Porns with the habit of Aspidinm hut no indusium. _ Frond 
them viUflor 

Penang (Wallith, Seemann). ^ . t) u 

dSb PrS I* i..,g w- 

h S 1 "“S 

=■ 

lobed to within .-o im H ’ anastomosing copiously 

entire to crenulnte dorsal on the veinlets, 

forming long areolos with ^ J Forests common. Singapore, 

ramly on free MalLcTffl 


iniK a,, i ^ . TjXem Sembiian, ^ereuiuui.!. 

hang, Tanjoug Antan, Pahang river. JNegn oemo , 

1926] Royal Asiatic Socieig> / -'V'/. 







((^anfloy)* Sehin^-or, Rmianyk(4' lass. IkM'ak ( 

!"oiiano’ (MaJngay), Dif^lrih. Hunna, Malaya. Xalliu^ tutnu'. Paku 
Skr. ■ . 

(;>) D* subdecmrens v. A. van Ihwnbany, Malayan lAaais. 
]a rk 1. Hlij)('s (lark rtal brawn, nuk'd. Fmiitk V(i in. Iona’, IH in, 
\vid(‘, ('liiplii* |)iiinal(% piiuiui' a pa rs, bn\i's.i j)aii' sl-alknd d^'linid, 
aeinuinalci ohli(|iiely lannaolak forkal at base hcdcnv, lornunal pinna 
large rhomboid^ base narrowed, trilobed, lowest lobc's larg(\ (central 
lobe irilnlu'd, a large (Mndral (ivat(' ['art and 2 small laliTal Isbirs. 
Arcplac large wiili rarely a few free veinlets. . Sori in 2 to 4 rows 
ludaveen the main veins. JIah, Hmgapony act'ording to !?osenberg. 
I Jnive not seen if:. 


■ 37. ■ Stegnogramme Bl , 

TerrOvst rial fern; rhifcome short, sunit. Stipes long. Proiuls 
pinnate, Jobes of vsterik* fronds broaden* than lliosu’ of feriile fronds; 
veins parallel running lo margin, veinlets of etmtignous gront)S 
uniting, S^ori linear-oblong. >Sp(H*it\s 3. IMalaya, Polytnvla. 

Jhvsemldes Gonloplvris exe<'])t for its linear sori. 

(1) S. aspMhides Tlook. 8]). Fil. v. loO. Rti[>es 13 in. long, 
stout, kh’omk iiairy on boile sides esptHaally on the veins: ra-tdiis 
hairy; pinnae' oblong or ovate laneeadaie, snlmt-uiea base* broael 
dentate, sterile ones 2 in, long, .75 in. wide', fertile one's 1 in. long 
I) in, wide, veins 5 to 3 pairs, 2 to 5 lower ones nidte''d with im 
exenrrent spiiriouB vein reaching to i.Iio sinus. 8ori on all iho 
veinlets linimr oblong. JIah. Mountain hnv'sts. Ikrak (Scorio- 
chini); Kinta (Knnstler) Didrib. Inilia and Java. 

(2) S. LobbiMxtM Hook. Sm. Hist. Pil. 152* Ilhizomo short, 
moderaioly thick. Stipes approximate rather stout, black 4 to 8 
in. long. F ronds lanceolate long acuminate at Imth ends, 5 to 1 1 in. 
long, I in,^ wide stiflly coriaceous, veins parallel ast'endiug simple 
or fork'd inarching at the tip near tlie margin. Kori on all the' 
vejns nefirly to margin* If ah. Mountains, Johor, (limong Pantai 
(Kunstle'r). Perak (Ktmstler). 

38. Meniscitim Sehreb. 

Terrestrial ferns, with pinnate (or simple) fronds ratlmr tliin, 
membranac(}ous-coria€^xms, veins pinnate, veinlets munc'iaujs oppo- 
site ones uniting at an angle or in an arc emitting a free or 
contiunous veinlet from the angle. Sori oblong or linear siiort on 
ih(^ Iransvarae oormivent teinlets. Species about 2k. Tropios. 

This onJy differs from QomapUm in the shape of the sori,. 
und is f>ut_hy Christeiwn under Drpaptem (Niphradruni). 

( i). M* iriphyUum^ Sm fil. ,1% ^Ofi. Tihizomo long ewp* 
ins,^, silciid'er with. acwnmuto scales ixirsisting 

only at tips,, wLof thiztttg skiwer, 1 in. 
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iTscly liniry (1 i.o 13 in. long, shorter in sterile fronds, 
lin, ni'.'nibnuuius with 3 or 5 pinnae at the top oidoiig 
n'oinuh base broa.l very shortly cunoate, tip long aen mi- 
ni na I one -1 in li in. long, .15 to 1.5 in. wide, laterals 
11' ns iiirge shortly stalked, fertile ones usually narrower, 
nd oi'ten tlv* veins pubescent beneath, veins slenclor 
1 Ih-Mioiis, veinlols forming an arch. ' Sori in a curve, 
In muddy ditches and on muddy strcam- 
iore (l.olih) ; Mac])lierson Boaid (Kidley) . 

■). Pahang, Talian river. 
Iverling river (Eunstler ) ; 
daya, China. 

"3. Ehizome stout woody, 
long thickened with black 
more 


nmnermi 

very nninerons. lldb- 
bmiks, eoininnn, Hingii 
dnlior, l‘’ool of (Ininmg i'nlai (iMaitnew). 

Malacca (Maingay). Perak, banks of K 
Suugkai iKunsller). Diulrib. Indo-Mala 
(3), M. saticifolium Mall. Cat. 03 
Stipes approximate, stout, 13 to 38 in. 
linear aeuniinatc scales at base. Proniis 13 
long, pinnae mimerous, rattier distant .15 to I.o in. a]>art, 4 u 
8 in. toii'f, .35 to .'15 in. wide, narrow lanceolate, long acuminate 
below hntg narrowed to the base, edge entire or slightly 
tlHutv eoriai-eons, veins oblique .1 m. *apart, vein ets imming 
Iretu's. Hori curved oblong, very nninerons about G between eadi 
oair of veins Ihib. Cn rocks in streams, Singapore, heM&v 
h . 1 it! ^i'ugor. Pin (iombak (Pidhyt -^uak, laxweU’s 
ill and Jlcmas Piver (Matthew); Larut Hills (Ivnnstler); Hlu 
•V. 1 . . / IP Ponniur rWivil’u'h. Norrit^V, xVycr .Uitnin, a 
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11, IST. Eidley 

(2) D. Lobbmna Hook. Sp. Fil. v. 100. Eliizome thick,, 
scales as in conjngaia. Stipes 1 in. apart, 12 to 18 in. tall, sinpoth. 
Fronds 1 in. long and wide, deeiDly cut into narrow linear 
acainiiiiatcvlobes, .1 in. wdfle, 6 in. Jong, sitbcoriaceoiis. Veins con- 
spicuous parallel, with large soriferous areoles near miflrib, the 
otlier reinlets forming small areoles with free veinlets. Sori one, 
rarely 2 in areoles next the midrib, lorniing a row on each side. 

Mountains 2000 ft. upwards. Johor, Ounong Paiitai, 
Gunong Piilai (Miirton); Siingei Berhidong (Ilolttum). Pahang, 
Kwala Pahang. Malacca, Mount Ophir (all collectors). Perak, 
Maxwells Hill above Waterfall (Matthew); Bujong Malacca. 
Kedah Peak. 

var. bmerve PidL Lobes of frond broader, .25 in. wide, 
with 2 midribs, running nearly to top and only cut halfway. 
Pahang, rocks in the Teku river, Gunong Tahan at 5500 ft. alt.. 
(Eidiey). 

I have seen nothing like this anywhere else. 

40. Oleaiidra Cav. 

Ehizome long creeping scaly. Fronds lanceolate entire on 
short jointed stipes; veinlets numerous parallel, fine. Sori round 
in a row^ on each side of the midrib, liidusium reniform. Species 
10 all tropical. 

(1) O. iJeriiformis Cav. Annal. Hat. Hist. i. 115. Hook, 
Fil. Exot. t. 58. Branches long woody scaly, .15 in, through, 
erect. Stipes .1 in. long Avoody. Fronds lanceolate-oblong caudate, 
base narroAved thinly coriaceous in whorls at the branch ends, 4 
to 8 in. long, .5 to 1.5 in. Avide; veinlets very numerous. Sori close 
to midrib. Hah. Mountains, terrestrial or epiphytic eSOOO feet 
and upwards. Johor, Gunong Belumut (Holttum). Malacca, 
Mount Ophir (Griffith and all collectors). Selangor, Bukit Hitam; 
Hulu Semangko-k. Perak, TTiu Batang Padang (Wray) ; Thaipdng 
Hills, Cottage (ITervey) ; Gunong Trias (Yapp) ; Gunong TCerhau 
(Eobinson). I^edali Peak, forming dense thickets " (Eidiey,. 
Eobinson). Penang (Norris). Lankawi (Curtis). Disirih. India, 
and Central America. 

(2) O. musliolm Presl. Epimel 42. Steins long creeping 
covered Avith long acuminate brown scales. Stipes 1 to 2 in., long, 
slender. Fronds single, oblong linear acuminate, base narrowed or 
rounded, thinner than in 0. nemformi<^ 12 to 20 in. long, 1.5 in. 
wide. Sori in 2 roAvs, along but a short distance from the midrib. 
Hah. Mountains, Pahang, Gunong Tahan (Haniff). Perak 
(Scortechini). Distrih. India, Malaya. 

(3) O, Ctimiagti Sm. Joum. Bot. 3, 413. Ehizome slender, 
creeping and branching with , brown acumina-te scales. Stipes 
distant, slender 4 in. long. Fronds lanceolate acuminate, base 

Journal Malayan Branch [VoL IV,. 
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The Ferns of the 


PeninsTila. 


<rnfluall'' narrowed, rather firmly inemhranotis pnbeseent vilh-ns 

5; tl'fwmSrts and midrib. Sori large close to the 

Ivedah Peak (Padley). Distrib. Burmah, Cmina, Ihilipi.m 


41. 


Nephrolepis Schott. 


RK™ g®.r.lly cr«ping, slente. 

‘ctake.’ Sori rounrUrom tiro upper Krmch ol e rem, n=» » 

edge. Inclusium remlorra or round. Specie, 1., t. 
whole world. 


SStrt Ppent ihplr f™"*';'’"™: f ’‘1" 

trees chiefly near the sea. Singapoi-^ Jnrong ; Bajau (h dj > 

•6553). Perak (Seortechini). Penang (llalUch).^ D>d,ib. Ainux 

and Islands, Tavoy, Labuan, x\iistra,lia, I ohnesia. 

, _ 1 nr.- T> ...J 


, XCli VUJ* J-rTCt-.- 

(2) N. acumimta Kuhn. Ann. Mus. Bot. Lugd Bat._^. 

88G. s[ Ere H. EoR 1 ““rfj ■'rronci; 

fto 3 ™ “"“-gt'Tong 

Java. 


.r^ruide lin to bioga. rouudoa 

imbricate, r^.'^ f ' X^riaceous densely clothed with woolly 

below, aiincled I X ar<niial close." Jndusimn often or- 

Tanglin. .Tohor Pnlai 

Ito TJ (BurkUl). Sotagor, Kw.k Lumpur. D,„ni. Ail 
foot loug or to »b»m«o»j pmu« S: tof ddgo sligMy 

So m .uttahoto »raV«.mik or, oordpto, uppor Mriclod at 
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base, racMs scaly. Seri about half way betm^en midrib aiicl 
edge. Indiisiiim persistent^ reniform. Hob. Pahang^ Gunong 
Tahan (HaniO.). Selangor, Batii Caves (Matthew). 

(5) . N, votubHis Sm. Jonrn. Bot. iii. 113. rmllanm 
Knhn. Ann. Mns. Bot. Liigd. Bat. iv. 285. Pihizome climbing up 
to 30 feet, with scales on the branches Avhere the slender stipes rise 
and often on the stipes. Fronds G to '7 in. to 12 in. long: pimiae 
sterile oblong round at tip, Ime broad, truncate, shortly auricled. 
above, entire or erennlate, ,5 in. long, .25 in. wide; ferLil'e pinnae 
as in co'ciliaia but smaller, 1.25 in. long, .2 in. wide, stiff coriaceous. 
Sori close to margin. Hah, Climbing on trees in damp spots, 
not rare. Singapore, Pochore; Siingei Morai. Johor, Tanjong 
Kupang. Malacca, Ayer Kerch; Jus (Goodenough); Mount Ophir 
(Grifii'th). Perak, Batu Knrau. Dinciings, Pulaii iSembiian. 
Tringgann, Biindi (Rostados). l.nnkawi, Kwah (' Curtis'). 

Burmah, Borneo. Native names: Paku Paging; Paku Racha; Paku 
Xirah, Paku Xingek. 

(6) . N, acuta Presl Tent. TO. Hook. Sp. Fil. iv. 153. 
hiserraia Schott Gen. Fil. t. 3. Rhizome shorf, tufted. Stipes G 
to 8 in. long; piriaiae lanceolate acuminate erennlate, base cuneate, 
hairy when young, glabrous when adult, coriaceous, 8 in. long, 1.2 
in. wide. Sori in a line some way from the margin. Iiulusiiim 
reniform to sub-orbicular. Hah. Open woods, not rare. Singa- 
pore (Schombnrgh). Johor, Tanjong Kupang. Pahang, Tahan. 
river. l\ralacea in wet grass, Pulau Jawa (Griffith). Selangor,. 
Batu Caves. I-'erak (Wray and Ivuiistler). Penang, a ere'stt.xl form 
(Mactier). Disirib^ Africa, India. 

(T). N. exaiiata Schott. Gen. Fil. t. 3. Rhizome sub-ereet. 
Stipes tufted, 4 to 6 in. long. Fronds up to 3 feet long; pinnae 
close linear lanceolate acuminate or acute, edge crenulate or entire, 
base truncate, with a short narrow auricle above and a smaller 
rounded one beneath, 2 to 3 in. long, .25 to .5 in. ivide, thinly 
coriaceous. Sori along the edges. Indusium persistent, reniform. 
Eab. Very common in all our open country, from Singapore to 
Penang. 

A ourious crested form was also met with in Kwala Lumpur. 
Bisirib. Xearly the whole world. Native name: Paku Pmang. 

(8). N, ramosa Moore Ind. It02. Rhizome slender 
long creeping. Stipes short scattered articulate. Fronds up to 12 
in. long, 1 to 3 in. wide; pinnae ,5 to 1.5 in. long, .25 to .5 in. 
wide, slightly crenate, base cuneate, upper edge auricled, lower 
oblique papery, rachis vilous as is whole pinna when young. Sori 
near the edge. Indusium cordate. Eab. Climbing on trees, rare. 
Selangor, Batu ^ Caves ^ (Matthew). Distrib. Africa, Ceylon^ 
Philippines, Christmas island, Australasia. 

Separated under theg^Us Affhrofteris Sm., on account of it& 
articulated stipes. . --v ■' A ' 

/ .p vvAAA'iA;;' ' w/., Mithyan'E [Vol. IV^ 







42. Cyclopeltis Sin. 

Mit. Stipes not articulate. From 
raeWs, reins free, forked or branc 
ind in 1 to 4 rows on eacli side ot t 
\vo species ; Indo-Malaya, 1 rop. 

rdafaJ.Sm.Bot.lIug/<2,Com^ 

m Sw. Sjn. Fil. p. ‘-to. Stipes b 

Sii^ long. Froaid simply pinnate, 
mtire oblong acuminate base corj 

as 4 to 5.3 ini. long, A to 1 m. 

pinnate. Sori small in o rows, 
ar, the others rather scattered. 
hang river (Bidley)^. Perak, Ivw. 

(Ridley 14212) ;lvamuni 
durlah, Malay isles, S. America, 
ft rachis is usually very hairy. 


Rath. 

generally coriaceous, ner\-e3 
on the neiniiles. 
Whole world. 

P. aculcatum Sw. var. 

■ , 12 in. long, scaly 

uugh. Fronds large, ovate 

lanceolate, pinnules oblong 
Sori generally along edge, 
feet Mt. Perak, Thaiping 
Richmond Pool. Distiib. 


Pinnate or hi-pinnate tultea lerns 
-lil free. Sori sub-globose, dorsa. 
ludusium orbicular fixed by centre. i.s > 

(1) P. biaristatum Moore Ind. Sd 

biaristatum Bedd. iuri^.(i m +v.T-ftucrh 

■and fibrilled below and sometimes ' 

lanceolate bi-pinnate, coriaceous ; pinnae 

kbate apaiiBgly “"Ho So 

TIah Local on rocks at 2000 to « 

Hdls (Kunstler G25S). Penang above 

(2). P‘ aristatum Presh Tent. S3 
densely covorea as are stip-es v. 
long. '’Frond coriaceous u-— 
with a tendency to become 
narrowed to base, lowest ones . 

■in our plant. Edb.^ 

(Bidley 15966). Disinh. k 
isles, China. 

Yerv different — - - - . 

but I tiiM similar forms from Borneo. ^ 

(■5') p. Vmdseaeioliam ^s- 

ar 1 In loiio' or less tufted with thin 
Ste coopery scales crowded at base spame on 

rttrpiinate; Pi-- -^^tJ^/edge curved or 
upper, basal angle prolong f, 


i o^ith red scale hair._ Stipes 6 ^ 
deltoid 6 in. long, 5 in. wide, pnimie 
bipinnate, 

.5 in. long, lobes toothed, not anstate 
1. mountains, Pahang, (.unong Tahm 

South India, Ceylon, Burma, Maliay 
from many plants included under this name, 

gkort* 

lanceolate setaceous 
... racLis. Lrovuls G 
bltmt, ^ent;pce> , 
‘'tisarlf 
ribbed wlien dry. 



Main vein breaking before the edge; yeinlets forked straight not 
anastomosing. Son on the tips close to the edge about 1:2. Ilab, 
Perak, (Scortechini). Eelantan, Gua iS^enak^ Suiigei Ivettp (Niir). 

Neur Polystichum cmrimlah^^^^ var. caospitosum, but the 
pinniae entire, short, round blunt. 

44. DId'ymochlaena Desv. 

Big fern. Phnuds pinnate, pinnules articulate with rachis,. 
and readily falling, obliquely oblong, yery nunierous; nerves <sub- 
fiabellate free. Sori elliptic teiuninal on a nerye^ but intrainargi- 
iial. Indusium elliptic. Spvecies one. 

(1). D, iumdata Desv. M<eni. Soc. Linn, vi, p. 28i2. 
Stem short, thick, erect. Fronds tufted 4 to 6 feet long; pinnules 
.5 in. long, lower edge straight or slightly curved, upper rounded, 
slightly lobed, subeor.aoeous. Sori 2 ro G near ujqier edge, .5 in. 
long. Jlah. iMonntain woods, not rare 2000 to 4500 feet alt.. 
Pahang, Fraser Hill (Bnrkill). Kegri Sembilan, Bukit Tangga 
(Burkiii). Selangor, Seniangkok iuiss (Eidley 8650). Penik, 
Gunong Gliey 2600 ft. (Murton) ; Guiiong Iveledang (liidley 
9538) ; Thaiping Hills (Scortechini, Eidley) ; Gunong Kerbaii 
(Eobin?on). IHsirih. Masearenes, Burma, ]\ra]aya, .Polyiios.a, 
South America. 

45. Pleocnemia Presl. 

Large pinnate ferns with elongate pinnae, differing from the 
pinnate Sagenias (Aspidimn) in their less compound venation, 
only the lower veins anastomose arciiately forming one series of 
areoles near the midrib, the other veins all free, or^'scme angularly 
astoanosing. Sori on the ends of the free veinlets outside the 
areoles. Indo-Malava, Polynesia. Species 10. 

(1) . P. megalocarpa Bedd. liandb. Ind. Ferns SuppL. 
48. Caudex erect, scaly at the crown. S,tipes stout, 18 to 20 in. 
long scaly towards the base. Fronds 2 ft, or more long, oblong- 
deltoid pinnate; p.nnae 10 in, long cut down to a broad rachis 
into narrow-oblong creiiate lobes 1.5 in. long, .1:5 in. wide, thinly 
subcoriaceous ; veins obscure forming areoles on the rachis, also 
anastomosing on the lobes but free towards the edge, Sori 
medium or nearly, on the veins in one row on each side oi* the 
midrib of lobe about 7 on each side. Hab, Forests, Perak, Larut 
2i00'0 to 25'0'O feet (Kunstler). Disirib. Java. 

(2) . P. gigatttea Presl. Epimel. :2i5i9. Big tufted fern. 
Stipes 1 to 1.5 feet tall, grey, basal scales linear. Fronds pinnate- 
or bipinnate 1.2*5 to 3 feet long deltoid or deltoid lanceolate,,, 
apices pinnatiffd, lower part pinnate with 5 or 6 lateral pinnae 
shortly stalked 7 in long, ,2 in. .wide eut more than half way to 
the rachis, lobes lanceolate actrminate . .5, in. long, .i2'5 in. wide* 
slightly crenulate, textute mcmbtanous, ■, glabrous or veins and, 
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Tlie ferns of the Malay Peninsula. G3 

rnidrih scurfy ^ 
arches near the short, 

areoles. .Sori m a row each side rf „ , yjamp forests. Smga- 
free veinlets. »ni^ reniior^ 

scales especially at ha e, . deltoid pinnate with apex 

than 13 in. long end .ahout^ G^m.^^ide opposite, 

pinnatifi-d, lateral pinna ^ lobes round, entire, 

pinnatifid 2 to 4 ‘ or pinnate, softly herliaceons, 

lowest pair largest, deltoid P™. ierile or contracted, lower 

softly hairy, “ n"oo^^^ --'I 

veins anastoaiiosing ^ Sorl apic-al on 

fronds, in contTacted xn ‘ spots. Pabang, 

(kumtta). JWnt. Into- ,^,,,,^ 6^,1?. St-m t»- 

(4'). p. Leuzcana Pr- lent, i-i, i , s 3 

lii., .tat 6 to 10 in. tall =,‘:itatarita«tnL;iv dark 

■ feet tall, densely hirsute Fronds 6 feet long, _snh- 

hrown or goldeii 1-2 "to li( in. long, 6 to 3 nn 

deltoid, bo- to tripnuia P '■ . 3 secondary pinnae 

wide simple but the lower „o-niTi ninnate, pinnules stalked 

from the lower side which oblong rounded, short. 

rS 4 in. long deeply P^na iM the oosta, other 

Veins lower anastomosing in ^ ^ of tlm 

veins free Sori numerous about a P ,. Dense lorest, 

midrib, indusinni T^nah (Matthew). Malaga 

Makya, China, Australia. 

(5). P. membraaacea Bedel. ^ ^ 5^ in. long, straw- 

A. T. R Malayan fams 1(4. “bout 18 in. long or less 

coloured, scales at niunatifid, lowest pair ot pnanae 

deltoid, bi- to tnP^“^^^t(talkS lowest secondary pumae stalked 
much the largest, lon^ • • . V stalked, and deeply pinnatifid, 
again and quite C^.suJface hairy towards the edge, 

texture thin membranous upper ^ -forming long anduN 

SrtectafJw.. MSi, Stage! WkCCuv). BtaW- 

Ceylon, Malay isles, China. , 
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46. Lastraea Prcsl. 

Tufied ferns witli 'piuntate or compound 3 to 4 pinnate fronds; 
nerves nil free. Sort snlj-glohose dor.^al cr terminal on venns. 
Indiisinin reniform attached hy the sinus. Whole World, ninneroiis, 

Ldsimea and N eplirodium are now usually combined iji the 
genus Dnjoplcns. 

(1). L. crassifolia El. L. ncplirndioides Bedd. P.B.I. t. 
lUP. Large tufied lorn. Stipes 1.5 feet tall, rather stout, slightly 
hairy aiiote. Ironds deltoid-ovate coriaceous, pinnate about 2 
feet long. Eaeliis costa and eostules sparsely hairy; pinnae b iti. 
long or less, 1 in. or more wide, very shortly 'petioled, oblong long- 
acuminate, lobes linear-ohlong blunt, slightly falcate entire. Sori 
median on the r.atlier prominent nervuies ;* nervules It) on oacli 
side j)rominent on both sides. Hah. Common, woods. Singapore 
Sungei Morai (Eidiey 4391); Bukit Panjang (13533); Jurong 
(10174). Johor, Tanjong Kiupang (Eiclley 6o56). Malacca, 
Sungei Hudang; Ulu Biimban (Hervey) ; Gunong Mering, Ofibir 
(Eidiey 3335). Pahang, Ivota GlanggJ, (Eidiey 3159); Eraser 
Hill (Burkill). Selangor, Bukit Kutu (Eidiey 1858) ; Bemauguok 
Pass (8654). Perak, Thaiping (Matthew) ; "Ulu Buhong 10333, 
Sungkai 3034, and Larut 3814 (Kunstlcr). Penang, Mount 
Elvira (Curtis); Eoad to Penara Bukit (Eiclley 1156). Distrih. 
Burma, Malay isles. Nahve name. Baku Kuau. 

(3). L. gracilesceas Moore Ind. 93. Bl. Enum. PI. Jav. 
Eil. t. 358. Eootstock 'al-oeiKling. Stipes scaly large, scales acu- 
minate at base, above puliescent, slender, about 0 to 13 in. long. 
Fronds simply ])innate, rachis and rachis of pinnae soft tomentose; 
pinnae narrow linear acuminate, 3 in. long, .35 in. wide cut down 
into numerous close lanceolate acute lobes with simitle iiinnate 
nerves bearing two rows ol large medial sori. Sori round. Indu- 
sium orbicular. Hah. ilounrain forests, not common. Perak, 
Thaipuig Hills 4300 ft. alt. (Bishop Hose 393. Hcortechini.) 
Distrih. India, China, Japan, Java. 

(3). L. unidentata Bedd. P. B. I. Supp. 53. Stem un- 
known. Stipe 4 to 8 in. (nearly 3 ft. Beddome) densely villous 
with soft hair. Fronds 3 to 3 feet long pinnate, lower pinnae not 
.smaler than upper ones but deflexed.' Pinnae about 1 iu. long, 

1 to 1.25 in. wide cut down nearly to rachis into narrow oblong 
Idunt lobes, nearly entire except for a large toolh-like lobe at one 
side on base, most prominent ui lower pinuae (I do not see it at 
■all ill the only specimen and top of the frond I have seen) raebis 
of pinnae strigose above with long white hairs beneath, midrib 
slightly hairy; nerves 10 to 13 pairs. Sori median. Indnsium 
persistent. Hah. .Selangor, Bawang (Kloss). Perak, Gunong 
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not narrowed at the hase, hairy all oTcr; 

' 95 in. ^^^de, ohlong linear, lohcd to near nase, 

and close oblong blnnt; ncrTelets 6 to 8 

L a row near the edge and close to<^dier. 
TTnh Selangor. Bnkit Hitani (ii’idley 


elongate, lanceolate 
pinnae 2.15 in. long, 
lobes very numeron 
on a side. Sori 5 
Indnsium renitorm. 

1859). 

(5). L. calcarata Hook. Sp. Fih iv. 93. mi 
Small tufted plant about 6 in. tall, rnizoine 

S'? ’■SI “ss'-iis 

!;*». “ ofs 

(Eidlcv 139-19) Fraser Hill (Burkill ^ K? 

Sira Einian 900 feet on river bairns (lapp o3 j. 

Kwala Perlang (Haniff). - 

fOV X. viscosa Ho-ok. Syn. Fil. 264. Stem sno 
cj-- c'nnr with rather lare’e acuminate scales or mule f 
Stipes st;aly with ™ i^X^villons Fronds oiiloug lance 

rs ft's M ten P".- a- 

long, Iiond » long and 8 m. 

feet, nndet siirtnce peculiarly stickj. 

M'\ T Kidlevi Bedd. Hew Bull. 1909 p- • 

i p ’ + "mines tufted thickly red-scaly, 3 in. long, pn. 
erect stout. Snipes tattea ti y 

Fr(mds 6 in. ^irs, coriaceous, .15 in. loi 

drying nearly crena'te minutely ciliate ; 

bIoui. Slat., it ia aPied to i, JiiaW-a -- 

Tgf fep. , B.P.S 

rather stout simpl 

Si pale haS 

late, 1.5 m. long 25 above especial] 

ones deflexed, lobes s c^flse Sori circular 

-h'ns. veins free tp tbp cage, ouix 
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oiU'h side of tlie main vein. Ifah, ]\ioimtaiiis. Perak, Gnriong 
Iverban (Eohinson); IfelahP Bintang on tlie I'erak 

Boundary (Kloss). 

Xoar L. viscosa and ii. Bidleyi, hut mudi more hairy. 

(D). L. immersB Moore Ind. Ixxxix. Stem creo]).i.ng. Stipes 
long, 3 to 4 feet. Fronds large pinnate, coriaceous, oblong in out- 
line; ])binae 6 to lO in, long, 1 in. wide cut doAvn dose to tlie radris 
intodincar blunt lobes, .5 ini. long, .1 in. wide, raeliis hairy both 
sides. Sori in two rows, round immersed and raised ’with depressed 
■centre on upper side Indnsiiim reniform, but appearing orbicular. 
Hal). Common in woods. Pahang, Kwala Tahan (Eidley). 
Malacca, Mt. Ophir (Herb. Hooker). Xegri Sembilan, Gunong 
Aiigsi, (Xur). Selangor, Bukit Kntii (Eidley 7848); Batu Caves 
(8147) and Semangkok Pass (8658). Perak, Batu Gajah; Kal 
•(10502); Goping (827) (Knnstler) and Snngei Eayah (911 Kun- 
•stler). Perlis (Matthew). Distrih Malay islands. 

(10) . L. Day i Bedd. Journ. Boi xxv. 1887 p. B28. Stem 
‘erect short,. Stipes l to 2 feet long straw-colored glabrous, or a 
few scales at ])ase. Fronds 1.5 to 2 teet long; pinnae 5 to 6 in. 
long, .75 to 1 in. wide cut nearly to rachis into linear oblong lobes, 
-.1 ini. wide papery-herbaceous, glabrous except rachis al;)ove puberu- 
lous; nerves 6 to 8 on a side not reaching margin. Sori at the 
tips. Involucre reniform persistent. Z/ui. Singapore 

Hose have also found it in -Singapore but little above sea 
level ^0- Eahang, Telom (Eidley 13983). Perak, Thaiping Hills 
■3000 feet (Bishop Hose, Knnstler 4122). Penang (Matthew). 

(11) . L. fuscipes AVall. Cat. 361. Stipes tufted purple 
-brown polished, scaly a,t base, 6 to 12 in. long. Fronds 12 to 24 
in. long, 6 to 12 in. wide; pinnae 5 in. long, 1 in. wide, lowest 
pair slightly shorter, deflexed, lobes about 14- pairs cut down to a 
broad winged raclris linear oblong blunt, entire or slightly crenate, 
herbaceous ; nervules 6 to 8 pairs simple or forked. Sori generally 
iipic!a] on a iier\-iile. In dusium reniform fugacious. Hub. Foresd 
Singapore, Bukit Timah (Eidley 5874). Johor, (Matthew). Keg- 
ri Sembilan, Gunong Aiigsi (Nur). Perak, TJlii Iverling (Knnstler 
8742); IJlii Temengoh (Eidley 14194). Penang (Maotier). Bisirib, 
Burma, Philippines. 

(12) . L. singalanensis Bedd. F.B J. Supp. 52. Nephrodium 
;<i}'‘yal(Lnends Bak. Journ. Bot. 1880, 212. Stem short ascending. 
Stipes 12 in. long. Fronds larjLoeolate 2 feet pinnate, rachis straw- 
col ore d nearly glabrous; pinnae 7 in. long, narrow-linear aenmiiu-de 
witli a long point, .cut down into narrow ol)long acute lobes nearly 
to base, .75 in. long ,1 in. wide, herbaceous, under surface black 
dotted, nervules 10 pairs.' Sori medial. Hah. Mountaiiis. Pa- 
hang, Fraser Hill 4000 tP: 4370 feet (Burkill and Holttum 8811). 
Perak, Thaiping HBls ,35;0 lo, 4000 feet alt. (Knnstler 8520), 



te : pinnae iiiiineTOiis ' laiieGolate eiit aom:ii 
about 4*0 oblong blunt roiuKlerl entiro (or 
in. long, .1 in. wicie, froii'l llMiilb'n-e 

midrib piibesceiit oin both sides; vcnns pinnate, 
Sori medial, involucre large reniform. Ecii. 
lava; (Haiiif); of the world 

Wthern South America. 

variable fern is nearest to '\¥‘allichA 
common in India. 

6. Tufted fern. Fronds 
Jly dimorphic, ])i}iiiatc or 
tipeS'inore or, less 
■with' oblong round-tipped 
and completely covered 
.. ' EcA. Malay .Penin- 


tall, 1 in. across lunn 
nearly to tlie midrib into 
serrate) lol'{?.s, 3 
with blach fibrils, 
upper ones forked 
I'ninkawi, Giinong I 
except xkiistralia and 

This form of this very 
L, iKdenlissima^ 

var. cochleata Don. Prod. FI. Nep, 

4- feet long and 1 foot wide, genera 
siibphmate in barren, bipinnate in steri 
clothed nith scales. Pinnae 4 in. Jong, 
rather distant lobes cut down to the base ; 
with verv larire indusia. Sori close packed. 
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formiii.<^ 2 near tlie costa. Hah, Selangor^ Meniiang Gasiiig 
'{Kloss). Penang? (ISrorris). This seems to me \niT near Z 
Don. Disirib. India;, China. 

(IT), i. sparsa Don Prod. PI. Nep. 6. Ehizome siiberect^ 
densely covered with lanceolate linear golden or reddish scales. 
Stipes 12 in. to 18 in. with large scattered scales, rather stout 
Frond o^xn* 1:3 in. long, 8 in, wide, l)ipiniiated.idpiiin T 

in. long. Ultimate segments oblong coarsely crenate dentate siib- 
eoriaceoiis; nerves pinnate shorter than margin. Sori large 6 to 8 
** on a lobe. Hah, Pare. Perak, MaxVvnll's Hill 1500 it. alt 
(]\[atthew), Distrib. India, China, Mauritius. 

(IS). U. padatigemis Bcdd. P.B.L Siipp. 60. Stem short 
erect. Stipes S to 9 in. long covered as is racliis, partial radii s and 
nerves of pinnules with bnistic-like hairs black, and scurfy. Frond 
1 to 3 It. long, deltoid lanceolate pinnate: lower pimmo iiipiirnate, 
lowest pinnae largest lowest, pinnules elongate, upper pinnae 3.5 
to 4 in. long, pinnules .5 to .T5 in. long, low'er ones cut nearly tO' 
rachis into lanceolate entire or. erenulate lobes .sparsely hairy ))oth 
sides. Sori medial. Hab, Peralr, Batang Padaiig, edge of Pa- 
dang river (Kunstler 8038); Uln Temengoli (Eidiey 14198). 
Kelantan, Kwala Bek (HanilT). 

(19) , U. IntermeiUa Bl. Enum. Fil. Java p. 161, Stipe, 
rachis etc. covered with long pointed linear rod scxiles. Fronds 
1 to 1.5 ft. long, 6 to 9 in. wide deltoid lanceohite, lower pinna;* 
lanceolate, pinnules dose, lanceohite, segments oldong lanco.^late, 
entire or deeply incised, .sparsely hairy above. Sori small, median 
on nerves. Indusiiini reniforin. itab, Perak (Day). Penang 
(Curtis). 

var. Blames Fimids much larger tripinnate. Perak (Scor- 
techird); Lariit (Kunstler 6952). Distrih, Tropical Asia^ China, 
Japan. 

(20) . tenerwauUs Wall. (Folypodium Cat 335) Stem 

erect. Stipes tufted a little scaly below, covered with a bluish 
glaucous bloom, slender, rachis with a line of hairs on grooved 
upper side. Fronds 1 to 3 ft. long, ovatei-lanceolate acianinate, 
membranous bipinnate, the rachis with thick hair on upper sidev 
Lobes of pinnules narrow linear oblong, toothed, cut nearly to 
the winged rachis. Sori median or terminal 6 pairs on each 
lobe with long white hairs. Hab, Woods. Singapore, very 
abundant at Tanglin. Penang, Waterfall (Curtis 3100). Disinb. 
Tropical Asia, Pol^mesia. 

Easily recognised by its glancox^ stem and hairy fronds. 

(21) . L* megaphyUa Bak. Journ. Linn. Soc, xxii. 33T. A 

large compound ferm Fron^/3 to' 5 ft long, bipinnate tripiiina- 
tifid primary , imi or mote long, 

secondary. pinnae on marrow janeeola^ io.* long ,T6 

A:/.: Malayan Branch [VoLJW^ 
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■ji!. wiCiQ cut (lomi to.a. wiiig%3d.TacMis. into . oblong broad snort Jobes; 
nerves pinjiate, forked- at .tips.' Sori medial on upper braneli Ol 
3ii‘rv(\s 4 or b jaiirs on a lobe, Iiidiismm '.reiiilo iitjrsisleiir. //•r*b 
Perak, Loriit Hills S'. to 4000 .ft. .(Ivnnstier 0952^ 262-3). Dldnl). 
Aliiea, India, M'alaya. 

(33). L. eh&pemfeBsm 'IIook. iil Eidl. doiirii. iioy. As, 
•Soc. B. Br. 59_, p, 283, A- very small bright green fern 3 to 5 In. 
tad. Ebiiioine einepmgkgla-lnTj.iis-. . Stipes 1.5 to 2 in. ]>a]e 
green, slender, rroiuls up' to 3- in. ' long 1.5 in. wide at bast?^ 
b/pbinato, lowest piniiue longest,' 1 in. long .cut lialf way to tlio 
raebis, lobes o1>loiig roraided often bilobed or trilobed at the tip^ 
thinly riiembrarious, above sparsely hairy, raehis with seal tercel 
vdiite hairs, veins forked in the lobes. Sori reniform apical on a 
short veinlet below the apex. Ilah. Limestone caves, rare. Perils 
a single ])atdi foiiiKl in the mouth of a cave, Chiipeng (Tiidloy). 

Allied to L. Bedd. of Moiihr 


Bnbions species. ■ 

Lijy^h-m (DruopienM) Aor/*mf Eostnistoek Medeel. Bijks. 
Herb. 4nid. 31, p. 8. Species with, habit and nervatioif of 
‘}}iC(}ni)!i fronds entirely shortly liairy pilose, no aljorlive jiainae 
i'vrniinai <.)ne largely increased, ].>v (-oveiMig and nervation dilfering 
from 1), hracliyodo'ju Malay Peninsula (Xorris). 

Diagnosis insufficient, I have not seen it. 

L. lliehjpicris Desv. Perak, Tea Gardens (Padley 30'58). 
This was so iiamed ])y Christ. I am doubtful of it, and have 
not tile S])ccimen to refer to. .ft is a most im])robabI.o locality for 
this plant. ■ 

L. odoraia (Bak.) Given foir Malacca by v. A. v. Posenberg, 
and Malay Peninsula. I have seen no specimen from the Sfalay 
Peninsula. 

4T. Nephrodiiim Schott. 

Caudex erect or creeping. Fronds simply pinnate with 
])innatifid pinnae. Sori subglobose, donsal oo the veiiis. Jiidusium 
reniform (sometimes absent L 4Ains pinnate one or more ]>ains 
anastomosing angularly with an excurrent veinlet from their 
junetio.ii which is either free or joined in the angle of the next 
superior pair. Disirib. Whole world, species very numerous. 

(1). N, llBeaium Presl. Emm. Bot. p. 48. Rhizome short 
cTceping. Stipes slander glabrous or with a few brown scfiles at 
the base 1 foot or more long. Fronds i to 4 ft. long, racliis 
appressed villous ; pinnae distant, sterile herbaceous oblong 
acuminate, base truncate aurided above, 8 in. long, 1.75 im wide, 
edge Ain diilate or serrate; fertile'' pinnae- 3 'iim dong,' .25 in. wide 
linear^oblong, base truncate aurided Or BotyiTeiry. -diorttyAerraie,' 


J V-CL / I":; iJ\Jl I-:. \ ''y. 
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veins S to 10 pairs. S'ori one to each vein about the centre. Hah.. 
Ealiang, Siiiig*ei Merapok (NiiiO v (Bishop llose/ Scor- 

techini) ; Goping (Kimstler) . Malay isles. 

(2) . N. pteroides (Rete, Polypodium) Hook. Svn. Eil. 289^ 

N. terminals Wall. Cat. 386/ Hook. Sp. I’il. Bb 73. Ehizome long 
and stout. Stipes up to 2 ft. tall; sparsely brown, scaly at base. 
Fronds 2 to 4 feet long or more and often 2 feet wide/ pinnate; 
pinnae spreading .7o to nearly an inch wide, acTiiniin ate a 

loiig^ nearly entire point, lower piiniae not reducCM./ cut down only 
one third, lobes oblong triangular aente, herbaceous/ glabrous 
above, glandular pubescent on ail the veins; veins p ornate 6 to 9, 
lowest pair anastoiiiosing wdth a free excairrent veinlet. Bori on 
the apes of the lobes to 6 on a side. Hah, Damp spots. Singa- 
pore, Bukit Tiiiiah. Johor, Minyak Buku; Biikit Soga, Batii 
Ibiliat. M’alacca (Griffith). Bindings, Liiniut; Pulaii iSembilan. 
Perak, Thaiping Hills, ' Max welPs Hill. Penang (Wallich) 
Waterfall (Curtis). Ivedali, xilor Star, Lankawi (Kidley). Piilau 
Adang. Periis, luuiga. Dislrib. Indo-Malaya. 

(3) . N, extemum Bl, Enuni. PI. Jav. Fil. 156. (A.spi- 
dium) Idiizonie stout, long creeping. .Stif)es 2 feet or less soinetiines 
slightly pubescent, fronds 4 feet long or less and 1.5 feet wide 
acuminate; pinnae .75 in. wide, lower ones not reduced, cut ilouai 
two thirds of their width or more into linear-oblong falcate slightly 
crenuiate lobes, subherbaceous ; rachis glabrous or with a few hairs, 
veins beneath, glandular pubescent, pinnate 10 to 13 pairs, lowest 
pairs anastomosing at an angle With a free exeiirrent veijilet, or 
running free up to the sinus. Sori towards the tips of all the 
veins and on all except the one or two lowest pairs, often immersed.. 
Indusium rounded reniform. Hah, Singapore Bukit Mandai. 
(Matthew), klalacca (Hervey, Cuming). Penang Hill, (WaMich, 
Ihawil], Kidley and all collectors). Perils (Matthew) Distnb,. 
Indo-Malaya. ^ 

Near Ah pteroides but with more deeply cut azid stilTcr fronds,, 
and the sori more numerous. 

(4) . N, unitnm (Linn.) R. Br. Prod. FI. Nov. Hall 148, 
iV. gongylodes Schott, Gen. Fil. t. 10. Ehizome creeping. Stipes 
rigid 1 to 1.5 ft, long. Fronds about 2 feet tall, stiff coriaceous, 
pinnate with numerous pinnae. 3 to 5 in. long, .5 in. Vvide, lower 
ones not reduced, cut down about one-third into triangular a.ute 
lobes ; veins pinnate 4 to 8 on each side, the lowest pair anastomose 
angularly with an excurrent veinlet which runs to the margin,, 
above glabrous, shining, beneath usually very hairy. Sori terminal 
on the veins on the lower pinnae medial on the upper ones crowded. 
Indusium reniform hairy. Hab, Common in damp spots. Singa- 
pore (Wallich, Potypodmm secundum 301); Selitar; Gaylang.. 
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, Jolior, Tail Jong Kiipang., Malaeeaj, ' xiyer P’anas. Perak (Day, Iviiig). 
Kedali,,. Alor Star, Setnl lleatli. ■■ ■■SaS. ' ^ Ali tropics Native name. 
,Pakii iludaiig. 

(5). i¥» ariil,0iii Hook, iil. Syn. Pil. p. *2'91. Stipes stout 
12 in. or more long, pnbernlous. ' Fronds S o? 4 ik\‘t long, 12 tf> 
18 ill. wide; piin^^ ratiier distant linear acuminate, base ]n’oa<], 
6 to 9 in. long, .75 to 1 in. wide cut one iliird of tlie way down 
iiito siibtriaiigular acute lobes, coriaceous, midrib and underside 
bairy, Yeinilets 6 to 10 on each side, 5 or 6 anastojiiosing. on 

all or most Yeiniets balf way between midrib and edge. Hab* Dry 
or wet spots, Singapore (Wallidi) Jiirong; Ivranji, (Eidley); Green 
Hill (PInllett). Johor, (4istIewood; T\lu^ (Holttum). Paliang, 
Pekan, Perak, Dili Selama (Yapp, Ivuostler). Kelaiitan, Eiverside 
(Planilf). Giuiong Sitong (Nmjti iJisirib. FTortli India to Assam, 
Malay isles. 

(0)* N. cacu!!atimi ,Bl. Y.mmi, PI. Jav. 151 (Aspidium) 
Ehizomc creeping. Stipes stoiit 12 in. lojig, hairy. Frond about 
1 to 2 f(‘et io]ig, racli s hairy ; pin eoriaeecuis liiunr aiaimin- 

ate, not narrowed, at the base, 3 to 6 in. long and .5 in. wide, 
iiiiDierous and close, cut down hardly one third, lubes iriaiiguiar 
falcate acute; tlie lowest piiiLnte rcfluced to sliort auricles, 

under surface of pinnae very hairy, ve’ns S to li) pai]>, the 3 to 5 
lower oin^s uniting. Sori near tip of the veins all of which are 
soriferous. rndusinra persistent eon-'picu on s. Jlif'b. Gommon in 
dry spots. Sii]ga])Oin near (kmeral Hos[)ita] ; (’ban Ghu Kang; 
Ghangi. Jolior, Tairjong Meravnng. Malacca (Griltlth) ; Bukit 
Bruang. Xegri Sembilan, Seremhan. Penang Waterfall (Curtis). 
Difjirih. Mauritius, South India, Malaya, Polynesia. 

(7) . N. Haenkeamtm PYesl. Fpim. 46. Hook. S}m. FiL. 
290. Stipes 1 to 2 feet tall, stout, pubescent. Frond 3 to 1 feec 
long, 12 to IS ill. wide; pinnae 0 to 8 in. .long, .75 in. wale, texture 
subcoriaceous cut from one third to halfway down, into acute sub- 
falcate oblong lobes, raehis, midribs and yeins finely pubescent;, 
veinlets 10' pairs. Sori terminal or sub terminal, on all veinlets. 
llah. Forests, Singapore, Bnkit Mandai (Kidle}); Biikit Tmnih 
(Matthew). Disirih. Ceylon, Malay isles to Fiji. 

Allied to A", cvcullatum but much larger and less hairy, yein- 
lets more numerous and indusiuin more fugacious. 

(8) . N, cchihodes Kze. (Aspidium) Linnaea xxiv. 282. 
Stem erect. Stipes tufted 1 to 2 ft., naked. Fronds 2 to 4 ft. 
long, 8 to 12 ill. wide. Pinnae .75 to 1 in. wide cut down nearly 
to raehis into entire blunt often falcate lobes .1 in. wide with a 
prominent gland at base beneath, lower ones reduced, raehis and 
underside more or less villous, subcoriaeeous; nerves 10 to 15 on 
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a side. Sori snlaiiarginnl Bah. Singapore, Chan <i'lm Tvaiig 

(liidlcy 98-18). 

India. 


Rnaiig, 33alik Piikui (Ridley 9579). Dhlrih. 


(9) . N, glmidnlostmi Hook. S]). Fil. iv. HI Stipes rather 
Flerulor with Hie niain raidiis closely oppressed villous 8 in. or 
more long. Frond ^2 in. long, a])pressed .strigose or piistrilnr 
ahove; piiunie oblong acmte, laise tniiK'ate l)roa(l, siihentiri' or siMTate 
or shortly jhnnatiiid hardly one sixth (he way doAvn^ distant, l.'Io 
to ■■■{: in. long, .5 to 1 in. wide, terminal one larger s(nnetim'es ovate- 
oblong serrate G in. long, 2 in. wide; veinlcts !>enerith elevate, 
miiuilely hairy 6 or 7 pairs. Sort large hallway on (lie veinlet. 
Indnsium reniform prominent. Ilah, Forests, Singapore, Bnkit 
Thnali (Ridley). ^ralaeea (Griffith). Perak, TJlii Iverling 
(1\ mistier) ; ]\Iaxw'eirs Hill (Matthew). Dkirib. Java, Sumatra, 
Philippines. 

(10) . N. urophyilum Wall Cat. 299. Rhizome short creep- 
ing. Stipes 2 feet or more long, stout with brown lanceolate scales 
at the base. Fronds 1 to 4 feet long; ])ninae linear-ohlong snb- 
sessile eandale acaimiiiate G to 12 in. long, 1 to 2 in. wn'de, edge 
serrate; rachis and nerves beneath pnliescent or hairy, minutely 
pustular snhcoriacGoiis, veins 8 to 14 pairs, all anastomosing. Sori 
one to each vein usually about halfway. Indnsium reniform usually 
absent, llah. Common in forests, Singa])ore, Ikikit Timah. 
Malacca Bukit Besar, Mount Opliir (Ridley); Bnkit Bniang (Derry). 
IbRuiiig Teinerloh; Kota Glanggi; Tahan River. Sungei U.jong, 
Bnkit Danan (Cantley). Selangor, Snngei Bulnh (Ridley); Batu 
Oaves; Giiiting Bidai (Ridley). Perak, Slim (Knnstler). Penang 
Hill (Norris, Walli(R and all colilectors). Lankawi, Gnnong Itaya 
(Curtis). Kelantan, Ivampong Kohang (Haniff). Distrih. Indo- 
Maiaya. Native names: Ihikii Gajaii; Paku Merab. 

var. PmwiUel Bcdd. Pinnae lanceolate, very broad in the 
middle attennated at both ends often long caudate, edges sharply 
serrate, Malacca. (Pinwill). Perak (Day). 

- ^ (11). iV. moulmememe Bedd. Handb. Supp. p. 18, Ferns 

of British India p. 275, fig. 141. Rhizome creeping. Stipes stifi, 
2 ft. or more long. Fronds up to 2 ft. long; pinnae numerous, 
coriaceous, iiarrow^-oblong 3.2 in. long, ,1.5 to 2 in. wide caudate, 
edge .serrate or crenate serrate, often obscure, veins Id to 21 pairs, 
sori medial or near the tip. Indnsium usually conspicuous reni- 
form. Hal. Singapore, Bnkit Timah (Ridley) Johor, Gunong 
Pulai (Ridley). Distrih. India, Burma. 

(12), N. BiultUmeatum Bedd. Handbook Supp. 80. Ah 
pennigenim Moore Ipri, 1000 (hot Hook.) Stem erect, short. 
Stipes villous rather scaly. Fronds hei- 

‘WcCfOps, 4 feet ti^U to ovate 

^_entire lobes, .2$ in. tiPp^Fpimae'oWoiigdmear 
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long aenmiriate, base broad and tnirieate, edge cut into ver.v short 
blunt lobes, sometimes as much as 1 in. deep, glalM-oiis beneath or 
nearly so; veins S to 12 pairs, lower ones at least aiiastoroosing, 
Sori medial on the veins. Indiisiimi reniform persistent. Ilah. 
(loinnioii in vroods, Singapore, l?ifle Ihinge, Tanglin ( fiidloyi. 
J(f]ior, I'incrong ((.'antley ). Selangor, iTisiin Ib.ia and Senningkok 
Pass. Perak, MaxM'eir.s Hill (Seortec'hini ). Penang (Whlliclu 
Ilullett). Dislrih. i\laiaY isles. 

(13) . N. mdicum Ibdl. Dryopieris indica v. A. v. ll. Ah 
pennigeriun var. mahtyanfie Bedd. Phizome erect or shortly croep- 
ing. Stipes nearly naked, d feed tall. Frond pinnate; piniiae 
lanceolate ninncrous, distant spreading herbaceous, eiit down lialf 
wav into oblong npeurved sub-acute IoIh's, racks ami rai-billa 
pubescent and sojnetiiues all hairy beneath; veins S to 12 pairs- 
pubeseenr. Sori medial '8 to 12. [ndnsium persistent. Hid), 
Ihire in mountains, Perak, i.arnt ooOf) feet alt. ( ICuiisiler}. 

(14) . A', molle Desv. ilcrn. Soc. Linn. vi. 238. 'rui'ted plant. 

Stipe liaiiy or glabrous, 6 to 12 in. tall. Frond, rierbaec^jiis 
oblong lanceoLate ]u]oso on lioth sides; lower pinnae n-iialiy rcdiin'ed 
to auricles; upper pinnae sprea<ling ]ancen{at<‘'Puenr aeunimire, 
base broadi truncate, cut dcwji lialf wa^' or less into blunt slightly 
falcate lolies, veins 0 to S pairs, lov'est pair anastomosing. Sori 
median. Involucres .renifonn, glabrous or hairy. IJnh. ( onmion 
in woodis and shady places 'and very lariable. Typical; Singapore, 
Selitar; Chan Chii Kang; Eukit Timah; Changi; Pulau Bra ni 
(Hiillett). Johor, Castlewood (Eidley), iMalaeca (Griffith). Se- 
langor, Bukit Hitam (Eidley) (var. major). Perak, Liu Bnbong 
and IT] 11 Kerliug (Kimstler}. Penang (Kuiistler etc.). 

A^ar, minor. Slender very hairy. Frond 12 to 15 in. long 
4 to 6 in. wide; ])iimae .25 in. wide deeply cut. Hub. Alalacca, 
Giuiong Mering, ML Ophir (Eidley 3212). Prov. ATeliesley, Per- 
matang Bertam (Eidley 69()3). Perak, Vhi Temengoh (Eidley 
14196)" 

Var. amboisiense PresL Fronds small, papery, nearly glab- 
rous, pinnae less cut often only crenate, gradually reduced towards 
the base, lower ones often hastate and very acuminate, veins 4 to 5 
pairs, 2, rarely 3 lowest anastomosing. Sori sometimes confined 
to the lowest pair. Hah, Common with type molU. Singapore, 
Green Hill (Hullett). Pahang, Khol, Tembeling river (Eidley). 
Selangor Dusun Tiia. Perak, Telok Pinang (Eidle}^); Bernam 
river (Kuiistler). 

Amr. procurrens Bak. Ehizome long creeping. Hab- 
Singapore (WalLch), Bukit Timah (Eidley). Perak, Ulu Kerling; 
Ulu Bubong (Kunstler), 

A^ar. didymosorum Bedd. Ah tectum Walk Ehizome very 
hairy pinnae not reduced at base. Sori on 2 lower veinlets. 
Singapore (WMlich A^^dium omcbccm}* ^ : T v,:-. '"'A 
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( KV) . N. truncRiusn Presd. Tent. IMnr i <1. S'l . . 1 .s*/) / ^ 7/ uvii 

nniUMrneaiani AVali. Pat 3,53. Rht/.ome sliort ereet. Siipes tutcMl 
stout u]^ to feet long, nsiially glabrous. Proiuls up to 4 feer 
long; lower ]niniae redueifl to aimcles: pinna o her])aeGoi.is, g!ai)r()iis 
'Cxeept niitlrib on botli sides, usually pubeseent, 0 to 8 in. long, 
,25 to .0 iJi. wide, cut down about iialf “way to the raeliis; lobes 
ohloiig sfpjare and stglitly enmate at the top: veins (i io h 
])airs, usually 2, rarely 3 or 4. anastomose. Sori small medial or 
nearer to eosta than the edge. Indusiuni reuiform. Hai). Sinuly 
spots, common, Singapore, Sungei Jnroiig (Ridley). Jolior, Batu 
Ibihal; Pill Pabang (Plolttiini). -Sblaiigor, Batu eaves. Perak, 
Telok Pinang and Tambiui (Ridley) ; Goping (Kiinstler) ; Maxwelts 
Hill {’Seortccliini) : Gimong Kerbau 5000 feet , (Robinson). Penang 
Vraterfall (Curtis, Waliieh). Tvelantan, Sungei Ketelr (Nur). 
Disirih. Indo-Malaya, Australia. 

(16) . iV. brachyodon Hook. Syii. Pit 295. Stipes tufted 

naked 1 to 2 feet long. Fronds up to’ 3 feet long, sub-coriaceous; 
racliis slightly pubeseeait, and partial racliis and midrib hairy, 
otherwise glabrous ; pinnae usually distinctly petiolate, iaiieeolate- 
liiicar base cuneate, tip aenmiriatei, G to 9 in. long, 1.25 to 1.75 in. 
wide, cut into obi oug, blunt oblique falcate lobes one third to two 
thirds of tlie distance to midrib ; veins 8 to 12, all free, or the lowest 
ones anastomosing; a single vein often rises from the midrib 
between the piniimlevS and runs to the edge. Sori medial on the 
veins. Involucio reniform. iJa5. Hill forests, scarce. Perak, 
MaxwelFs Hill (Scortechini); Biijong if alaeca (Ridley). Penang 
{ISTorris, Maetier) West Indies and South America. 

(17) . iV. ferox Moore Tnd. 91. Tufted fern. Stipes 1 to 
2 feet long eo\'ered witli linear acuminate dark brown scales falling 
■off leaving the stipes rough wu'th short points. Proud 3 to 4 feet 
long racliis scabrid ivith short points; pinnae stiffly coriaceous, 
nblong linear acimiinate, 8 to 14 in. long, .75 in. wide or more, 
•cut down half to two thirds into oblong-linear Idunt lobes, spread- 
ing, glabrous, veins ju’omineiit slender, 12 to 15 on each side, lower 
■5 or fewer anastomosing. Sori basal on veinlet close to tire midrib, 
small. Ilcib. Forests from about 2000 feet upwards. Pahang, 
Fraser Hill (Burkill). Selangor, Ginting Peras; Ginting Bidai; 
Semangkok Pass (Ridley, Christ). Perak, Larut Hills (Kunstler), 
Bujong Malacca (Ridley). Penang Hill (Ridley). 

Occasionally in young fronds the upper midrib and nerves are 
sjjarsely hairy. The N. Ridleyi Christ (Ridley, Ferns of the 
-Malay Peninsula, Joum. Eoy. As. Soe. S. Br. 1908, p. 38) was 
never published, it is merely I think a very robust and rough form. 

(18) /v. crimpes Hook; Syn. Pil. 294. Tufted fern, large. 

Sti[)e stout 1,5 ft. long, revered, as is racliis with large lanceolate 
linear long-acuminate ctark scalee J.5 in. long. Frond 2 
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to 3 feet loll". 1 ft. wide; ■pinnae- flistaiit or iii d’^’taiit ])airs, 4 to 
6 ill. long^, .75 in. wide, eiit ■ down half to three quarters of the 
way, lobes oblong blunt (lowest ■ ones reduced to auricles), base 
cuiieale, tip acimiinate,' texture stiffli" herbaceous, midrib and Yoins 
very liairy or in older fronds quite glabrous, veins G to S pairs, 

2 lowest anastoiiiosing. Sori medial towards the tip. Trultisiiiiri 

ren if orni, glabrous persistent, Forests, Malacca (Glriilitb). 

Perak (Scorteeliini). Penang Hill (Eidley, Matthew). Uisiril). 
India, to -Assam. ■ 

(19) . N. sakayeme Zeiller Bull. ' Bot. ,Soe. France xxxii. 
74. Fern 3 to 4 feet tall. Stipes densely tufted. Fronds ovate- 
lanceolate, raeliis channelled above witii hair-like scales and a few 
larger ones; pinnae linear-lanceolate aenminate 8 to 10 in, long 

in. wide, cut down more than one third into somewhat falcate 
obscurely crenulate lobes, glabrous, but finely glandular below tvith 
whitish needle-like hairs on the veins above: veins 8 to 11 pairs, 

3 lower pairs anastoimosing. Sori very small basal on the 4 or 5 
lower veins. Hab. Perak, Valley of the Liang Eiver near (lunong 
Eiam, 2370 feet alt. (de Morgan). 

(20) . N. giaucosttpes Bedd. Handbook Siipp. 80. Stipes 
scaly at base, glaucous as is the racMs. Fronds 3 to 4 feet long. 
Lower pinnae very gradually reduced, at iirst sniall aiul hastate, 
then mercdy auricles to base of stijie ; upper pinnae 5 to (I in. long, 
.75 to .9 ill. wide cut down half vvay into oblong rounded lobes, 
papyraceous glabrous except midrib above minutely villous; vein& 
10 pairs, 2 lower pairs anastomosing. Sori medial on all the veins^ 
Eab, Forests 3 to 400 feet alt. Perak, Larut (Kunstler). 

(21) iV. perakense Bedd. Handbook Supp. 80. Caudex 
small erect. Stipes slender villous. Fronds pinnate villous with 
soft white hairs 12 to 14 in. long, 2 to 5 in. wide, oblong lanceolate, 
central pinnae the largest; lower ones gradually cut down to 
sagittate auricles ; pinnae 1.5 to 2.5 in. long to .5 in. wide, cut 
dovm half way to raeliis into close pointed lobes, texture softly 
herbaceous; veins 4 to 5 pairs, lower pair anastomosing with a long 
excurrent veinlet. Sori near tips of veins. Hah, Hill forests 
rare on exposed rocks. Perak, Thaiping HiLis; Birclds Hill (Day). 

(22) , N, heierocarpum BL Enum. Fil. Jav. p. 155. Ehizome 
strong erect. Stipes tufted 1 to 2 feet long, villose. * Fronds 2 
to 3 feet long, 8 to 14 in. wide; pinnae 5 to 6 in. long, .75 in. 
wide linear acuminate base truncate, tip acuminate cut clown 
or 4 to raehis into linear-oblong truncate lobes; lower pijmae 
abrubtly reclucGcl to auricles or; only reprcoeiited by glands; 
eoriaeeo-herbaceous, racliis vdllous, under sufaee glandalar; veins 
above with few long white hairs, veinlets 8 to 10 (in the^ fertile 
fronds which are contracted only 5), low^t pair only anastomosing 
strigoise. Sori medial or near base of veinlets. Sab. Ditches. 
Singapore, Green Hill (Huleitt). Malacca , (Pinwill). Kiegri 
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Semi ).i Ian, Perlieiitian Tinggi (E.i(1le.Y)» Paliaiig, Fraser Hill 
(ihirkill and Ifolttuin) , Perak, Lar lit ; Gopiiig (Ivuiistler) 2500 to 
3000 feet alt. Dlsirib. Malaya. 

(*P3). iV. costnimm Wall. (P<>ly]) 0 (]iinn") 200/3. In.'ddoimg 
F. P). T. i. i. 220. Poh/podium peuangiaiiuvi Hook. Fp. I’MI. v. 13. 
^Stij'ics 18 in. or more long glalsrous; gkissy, red as is the raelds. 
'Fronds 1 to 3 ft. long, broad oldong or ianceolate, svibiuonibrauoiis, 
glabrou"'; ]).nn{ie Jinnierons distant si lortly petioiod 5 to S iu. long, 
.5 to 1 in. iride sinnate with short close triangular acute teeth 
olilong linear aciiniiiiate/ base cuneate, midrib red. ociaisionally 
hairy on veins beneath, veinlets 6 to 8 pairs all anastomosing 
a sc( n 1 d i ng. Sor i (dose to base of v ei n 1 e t or half wii y . i n d n s i n i n 
ren iform fiigaeioiLs. Hat. Penang (Wallich) Idhirib. 'Xorth 
India ai eonsiderahle altitudes. 

48. Mesochlaena Br. 

Big tufted ferns with the habit and venation oi Negyhr odium. 
Fronds large, })iniiate, wdth naxTOw lobes cut half way to rachis. 
Sori and indusiiim as in DidymocMaena, Species 2. 

(1) . M. polycarpa Bedd. F. B. I. t, 344. Stem short, 
erect, thick.' Fronds 2 to 3 ft. long, 1 to 1.5 ft. -wide pinnate. 
Pinnae (d(jso very numerous G to b in. long, .5 in. wide nari*ovvd,ng 
and shortening at base to mere auricles, cut down about lialPray 
into linear-oblong lobes villous beneath ; nerves very close pinnate, 
12 or more on a lobe. Sori small, numerous eventually covering 
the lobe. Hnb. In forcests, coramfai. Singapore, Bnkit l/mah 
{Pidley 1658, Wallich). Malacca (Griffith). Pahang, Pulau 
Padang (Ridley 2401) and Tahan river (2396). Xc^gri Sembilan, 
Bukit Sninayiang (Cantley). Perak, Ulii Temengoli (Ridley 
14219); Gopmg (Kunstler 557); Thaiping Hills (Seortcehini, 
Robinson). Dislrib. Malay isles. 

(2) . M. iaruteasis v. A. v. R.. Malayan Ferns, 232. N, 
Janiiense Bedd. Ferns of Brit. India Supp. p, 73. Stipes 8 to 12 
in. long densely villous with short hairs as is rachis. Fronds 2 to 
3 I't. long; pinnae linear-ohlong, long amiminato, bMS(‘ trnm^ate ID 
to 12 in, long, 1.5 in. wide cut dovm one fourth into oblong falcate 
bliiiit lobes, herbaceous, hairy mn both sides, lowest ones reduced 
to aurieks; veins 10 pairs ascending 5 or 6 lower pairs anastomos- 
ing. Sori niexlian on all the veins. Indiisium elongute hairy. Jlab. 
Forests, Pahang, Telom (Ridley). Selangor, Rawang and Se- 
inangkok Pass* (Ridley). Xegri Sembilan, Gunong Angsi (Nur). 
Perak, Siuigei Rayah and Larut (Himstler and Scortechini). 

Becidom-e says this is a Mesochlaena if the genus is kept up. 

49, Aspidium Sw, 

‘Fronds entire or simply pimiate; pffinae usually broad, lowest 
])air simetimes bipiimate, Veins eptnpOtitidly anastopiosing with 
generally free yeinlets^ . Sori at the of the free 
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Toinlf'ts, oecas-ionally on the netted veins. Lidusinni orhicnlaT or 
reniioriii or irroyalar, hOirietinies absent. Species iiuiiierotis. Tra- 
pics. 

(1) . .4, smgasmrmnam Wall. Cat. 374. Ebizonie CTcepiiig^ 
shortly or .riot. Stipes b to 12 in. long* dark purplish. Fronds entir.*, 
laTuy^olate aciiinijiate long* juirrowerl to base and deeiirrerit some- 
way down the tstii'e. herljaceoiis 12 in. long or more, 2.o to -t- in. 
wide; veins liori/oiital indted by transverse secondary veins: 
veinlets netted veitli nltiinato ones free, Sori numerous on the 
ends of ilm free veinlets 4 to G on each side of a main vein. 

Indiisiiim peltate or orbicular. Ilah, Common in Jangle^, Singa- 
pore, Bukit Tiniah; C:hua Chu Kang. Pahang, Tahaii Eiver. 

Malacca, Jasin ; Sungei ITiulang (I)erry) Moiuit CJpliir (Cuming), 

KegrI -Sendhlan, Bukit 8uhi and Giinong Beruinhun (Baa tier). 

Selangor, Sungei Buiii ; Eantau Paiijang (Kloss) ; Kwala Luiripiir 
(Curtis) ; Bukit Kudah. Perak, Thaiping (Seortechini) ; Chankat 
Serdang (Wray) ; Ipoh. Tringgaim, Bxindi (Eostados). Penang 
(Mactier etc). Dutrih. Malay isles Wa/hre : PakuTodak; 

Pakii Eiawak; Paku Murak. 

(2) , A. vastum Bl. Enum. PI. Jar. Fil. 142. Ehi?:oine 
creeping shortly. Stipes scattered eoiisy)ieiiouslv green winged 
nearly or quite to the base with numerous linear subulate In’own 
scales. Fronds 2 ft. long cut down into alK)Ut 4 pairs of broad oblong 
acute pinnae 7 or S in. long, 3 in. wide to a green winged racdiis 
1.0 to 2 in. or more, midrib ])iil)eseent, terminal pinna often over 
9 in. long, and 5 in. wide ovate lanceolate, main veins nuineroiis 
distinct to the edge wliere they anastomose, with mimerous slender 
curved veinlets eminecting them and abundance of areoles with 
free veinlets in them. Sori small scattered on the netted veins. 

Indusium reiiiform. TIal. Dense forests, Singapore (Korris). 

Pulau Besar. Johor, Batii Prdiat (Eiclley). Pahang, Temboling 
Eiver. Malacca (Griffith). Selangor, Batu Tiga; Batu Caves. 

Perak, Kota Bharii (Kunstler). Penang (Bishop Hose). 

var. Meuspe A. iricmiie Becld. Handbook Supp. 4-1. Ih’ond 
trilobed and rather more pubescent than usual Ilah, Perak, 

Goping (Kunstler). 

Apparently only a small state of vastum, Dislrib, Iiiaia, 

Malay islands. 

This fern is very distinct in its broad winged racliis raid 
petiole. The pimiae in the fertile frond are conspicuously nar- 
rower than in the sterile ones. Some fronds are quite glabrous,, 
others pubescent on the midrib and lamina beneath. 

(3) . A> Kunstler! Becld. Handbook Supp. 44. Three feet 
tall Stipes, rachis and partial rachis pubescent; stipe ribbed,/ ■ . ■ 
over 12 in. tall. Frond 12 in. to 16 in, long deltoid ovate, pinnate, ' 
upper pinnae lanceolate caufiate^acunlinate § in. long, 1 in wide, ,• 
lowest pair broad deltoid, the lower' long-vf 

" Bophl AsmUt y: - 
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Hnoar acaiminato lobes 4 in. long^ .T'S dn. wide or less, ’textirre 
siil)eor'ac-eous; N'oins primary zigzag or in lower pinnae straight., 
finite to the margin or forked at tip. Areoles laxg free, yeiiis few. 
Sori small, iiiimerons nsnally on eomieeted veinlets scattered, llcfh. 
I'erak {Seortechini) ; Ooping (Knnstler). 

(4) . A, repandmn Willd. S]n v. 2K). St.ipes np to 2.5 ft. 
long witli a few seale-Iike hairs at the base. Fronds 2 to 3 feet long 
.snbcoriacooris., terminal lohe ])innatifid ; pijinae 4 to 8 on a. side, 
6 to 12 in. long, 1.25 to 2 in. broad linear-oblong, slightly sinuate 
•at edges, acuminate, base narrowevi, lowest pair stalked bipartite; 
main neryes distinct to the edge. Areoles numerous witli free 
veinlets. Sori large in 2 ro-ws between the main veins. Indusiiim 
orbicular peltate. Hal, Perak, Larut (Kunstler). Disirih, 
Philippines. 

Pesembles X,paclitj'pli'yllum, but the indusia are judtate. 

(5) . A. iernatum Diels in Engl, and Prantl, Phainzen 
Familien 184. Neplirodium ternahitn Bak. Hook. Syn. Fil. 29C. 
Ehizome wide, creeping scaly. Stipes long slender, naked, 18 in. 
long. Frond of 1 to 4 pinnae broadly elliptic-! a ncoolate aciiminate- 
oaud ate,, base cuneate, lohes quite entire terminal one 9 in. long, 

3 in. wide, the lower ones the smaller 6 in. long, 2 in. w'ide, 
herbaceous; veins ascending free to edge numerous. Areoles lax, 
free veinlets numerous. Sori medium or rather small on tips of 
"free veinlets. Hal, Pahang, Pekan (Eidley). Disiril. Borneo. 

(6) . A. polymorphum Wall. Cat. 382. Ehizome erect. 
Stipes tufted with rather long, brown lanceolate scales at the base 
8 to 18 in. long, ribbed. Frond nearly subeoriaceous, simply 
pinnate, 1 to 4 ft. long, 12 in. or more wide; pinnae oblong or 
elliptic or lanceolate acuminate, base cuneate stalked, terminal 
one rather larger and oecasionally lobed, lowest pair usually bifur- 
cate, 6 in. long, 1 to 2 in. wide, veins prominent distinct to the 
margin, veinlets very many, many free. Sori small and scattered 
in the im contracted fronds on the netted veinlets, and on free ones 
in contracted fronds in 2 or more rows larger and crowded ])etween 
the veins. Indusium reniform or none. Hah, Forests, Singapore 
(Eidley). A'egri Sembilan (Huliett) ; Bukit Sulu (Cantley). 
Selangor. Kwala Lumpur; liantau Panjang (KIoss). Perak, 
Larut {Kunstler) ; TJlu Temehgoh (Eidley) ; Batang Padang and 
■Go})iiig (Kunstler). Penang, Hill (Piiiwill). Disiril, India, 
Africa, Mala^va. Native Name : Paku Kikir. 

(7) . A. semibipititiatum Wall. Cah 388. {Polypodlum) 
Hook. Sp. Fil. iv. 59. t. 231. Stipes 12 in. or more long, naked. 
Fronds 18 in. or more long, 6 to 9 in. wide, terminal pinna linear- 
oblong acuminate (3 to 9 in. long, 1 in. wide entire, latei-al ]>ii.uuu; 

4 to 6 on each side, simple or bifurcating, about as long and wide, 
lower ones tripartite, texture herbaceous; veins inconspicuous, 
breaking up before Teaching the margin, the rest anastomosing, 
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•a feAY frc^e. Sori small on eonneeted Teinlets," ' ■Jiidnsiiirii reniform. 
Hal). Tidal mnd in rivers. Johor,. "Oastlewood ; Giinoiig Pnlai 
(Tliillettl. Miiar, Siingei Segal (Pox)., Perak (Scortechiiii). 
Penang (Wallieli). Disirib. Borneo.:. 


... (8). A. suMtlpbylium Hook. Sp, Pil. iv. 52. Caiidex stout 
ritli thick stipe iiases. Stiiios S to .12 in.' long, rather stont^ Ikiear 

t , 1 ■* -t -r-t ^ l’. J. 1 n ±_ Tf.O 


u base cm 


lierhaceoii 


Iv. Frond 1 to 3 feet long, 8 to 13 in. -ndcle, 

. . ■ . - . . '.T .... ... 'I-.- 


s, cleltoic], terminal portion 6 in. or more long, deeply 


pinnatifid ; lower lobe?: lanceolate acuminate; base euneate, lateral 
]Hi!nae one pair lanceolate deeply lobed, basal larger deeply lobed 
'with a tle'flexecl pinna from nndorside, glabrcro (hairy beneath 
and on main reins according to Beddome), veins very pronunent 
irregnlarlv brokeii np before reaching the edge, veinlets copiously 
ana.stomosing elevate. Sori largo, few scattered oii the connected 
veinlets. Indusium reniform. Hah, I/iTn'estoiie Hills in dry sjKns. 
Ferak, Goping (Knnstler) ; Tambun (Eidley). 

(9). A. decurrens Presl. Eel. Haenk. '2S. Ebizome creep- 
ing. Stipes winged half way down or nearly to the base, 
linear-sultulate brown scales, 8 in. long. Fronds 3 pet long, 
simply pinnate sub-coria.c,eous, rachis broad-winged; pinnae few 
broad in sterile fronds, often 3 or more pairs and narrow in the 
fertile ones, 3 in. long, 1 in. rvide or less, the lowest pair some- 
times lobc-d, all entire or in fertile crenate, glabrous; main veins 
straight or zigzag to edge, cross veins forming large armies with 
free and netted veinlets. Sori large in two series between the 
main veins and along the winged rachis. Indusium reniform, 
elongate or irregular. Hah. Forests Pahang Telom. Perak, 
Eujong Malacca (Eidley). Tringganu, Bundi (Eostados). Dis- 
.trib. Indo-Malaya, China, Polynesia. 

Easily distinguished 'by its winged ..rachis decurrent half way 
■down on ifhe stipe. 


(10). A. variolosum Wall. Cat. 3W. Eliizome sub-erect. 
Stipes tufted, rather slender, scaly at bjse, 12 to 18 in. long m 
fertile frond, shorter in sterile fronds, deltoid herbaceous bteri!e 
fronds, apex deltoid pinnatifid; pinnae lower two pairs laiic'cpaTC 
acuminate, entire or lobulate crenulate, 3 in. long, 1.35 to l.o m. 
wide lowest pair more or less deeply lobed with one laige lobe 
lower edge. Fertile fronds 6 in. long; pinnae much narrower, 
.sometimes 3 in. long, .'2o in. wide .pdEeeply round lobeii ; main 
veins distinct to edge, veinlets copiously 'anastomosiiig with tree 
veinlets Sori large scattered <m the tips of free veinlets, sunk lu 
frond, and forming round elevations above. Indusiimi 
reniform Hah. Dry woods. Penang (Mallich, uurtis). 

Perlis, Tebing Tiiiggi (Eidley). Distrih. India, Assam. 


(11) A. cicutaeium Sw. in Mett. Famgatt. Pheg. and 
lir .-V. coadunatiim Mall. Cat 37f. Big tufted fern. Stipes 13 
in. or more long, stout with brown scales half way. I rones usually 
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lai-o-G from S in. to 3 or 3 ft. long deltoid, % pinna n fid,; iiimiao 
below one to 4 pairs simply lobod or pinnate, secondary innnae 
deeply pinnatifid or again pinnate, lowest pair deeply piiuiianlid 
or Tiimiate on lower edge, thin, membranous, glabpius pi aa ..ry 
above and iriiberulous on midribs, reins free to margins, tlie others 
copiouslv rkicidate, free veiidets few. Son large in 2 rows on tlie 
frio veinlets. Indusiiim reniform or peltate. Eab. Common in 
foiesfa' Singapore Bukit Timali; Pulu min. <dohor, Batu Paliat 
Malacca, Sungei Hudang. Negri Seignlan, Bukit IfW and 
Buk.t Panan (Canttey). Salangor Batu Caves. 

Temoiigoli. Ivelantan, Kwala Eelai (Hand!). Dtst}ib. liopiG.. 
Native names: Paku Laxat; Paku Segala; Paku Tembaga. 

The most cut up of any of our species when full grown. 

(12) j4. muHfeaudatum Wall. Cat. S?*!. Beddome, Perns 

of Bntish India 233. Ehizome erect covered with long blackish 
brown hairs. Stipe stout covered with long acuminate setaceous 
scales, most abundant at base, 1'2 in. tall. Prond 3 to 4_ft. long, 
terminal pinna large over 6 in. long, deeply broadly pmnatihd, 
lobes acuminate lanceolate, lower pinnae broad, hmceoiatc, clcepiy 
broadly lohed, bases broad decurrent, lowest pair deltoid, 12 m. 
lon»' and nearly as broad, main veins distinct to edge, large 

on *^the free veinlets. Ilah. Porests, scarce, Perak, Phaaping 
'Hills (Kunstler).. Bistrih. India, Burma. 

(13) . A. pachypbyllum Ivuntsse Bot. Zeit. 18'48, p. 359.. 
Stipe 13 iu. long naked. Pronds 2 to 3 feet long, 1 to 2.75 ft. 
broad subcoriaceous terminal pinna oblong lanceolate entne or 
sinuate 6 to IS in. long, .76 to 2 in. wide, lower 0 n,es entire, or 
sinuate obscurely lobed, broadly lanceolate, long caudate acuminate, 
9 to over 13 in. long, 2 to 2.5 in. wide narrowed at the base, 
lowest forked with 2 to 3 unequal lobes 8 or 9 in. long, veins 
straight to the edge, areoles numerous fine with many free includ- 
ed veinlets. Sori large in two regular rows. Indusium reniform., 
Hah. Porests. Pahang, Praser Hill (Burkill). Selangor, Klang 
Gates (Eidley). Perak, Thaiping IKlls (Kunstler, Scortecbani) ; 
Sira Eimau (Yapp.) Bistrih. Malaya, Polynesia. 

Bed-dome says, perhaps a form of repandum with reniform 
iiidiLsia. 

(M). A. ampUiolmm v. A. t. K. Bull. Biiitenz. IDJ.?;. xi 
2. Stipe long, glossy brown, fibrillo-pilose. Fronds ov^ite, her- 
bacoons acuminate pinnate-, terminal pinna ovate acuminate ^deep- 
ly pinnate at base^ lowest segments falcate aenminale, blimtiy 
lobed, lower pinnae about 4 on a side falcnte acuminate, lowest the 
largest, deeply pinnatifid, pinnate at base. Eaebis, midrib and 
veins more or less densely pubescent above, fibrillo-so-pilose or gia- 
breseent beneath. Free veinlets copious. -Sori relatively large on 
anasioniosing veins in one row on each side of vein,s or 2 short 
rows between the main veins. Indusium persistent. Hab, .Perak,. 
Hoping (Matthew.) 
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■ : Tlie Ferns of the Malay ■Peiims-ula. 

(lo). teralioUmn x. A. t. 'E.' BidlFBuitenz. lOFl, xL ‘1. 
year J, infolluni v. A, v. IL hut frond's with leaflets less 
(lilfereiit in size,, \eiiis not dark: 1)towii, '':' fertile fronds more or 
less contraeied. "^ori eompital (on "anastoniosiBg Yein,s). Indiisia 
deeply IliuhTiate. Ilah. Perak^ Goping Matt lie w.) 

I liave not seen tliis. '■ 

■; rOLYPODIEAE. ■■ 

50,. Polypodiiim Linn. 

Small ferns usually epiphytic and snbeoriaceous. Fronds 
entire or siirpdy piniiatifld (rarely ].)innate or conipoiiiKl) jeins 
all free. Sori round generally terminal on the veinlets^ no indu- 
sium. JJlslrih. ’Whole WWrhh 

,, Fronds , simple, . entire. , 

‘(1). , P. , sutev'MOsiwii Bak. 'Hook. vSyn. . FiL p. 320. Small 
tufted feim 2 to 4 in. tall. Stipes very short, Idack wiry. ^ Fronds 
ooriacTOUs 2 ,to 4 in. long, .12 in. wide, ligulate entire, tip blunt 
gradual! V narrowed to the base, slightly scurfy^ beneath, odge 
sli^ditly undulate, \eins A'ery short indistinct. Sori round in^a 
Ion/’’ row on each side of the midrib. Ilcib. On trees, in mountain 
distrk'ts, c'ommon. dolior, (Punong Pulai; Giinong Paulai. Malac- 
ca, Mount Ophir ('Ridley ). PaViang, OMhan Fiver, SungA Ihui. 
Perak (Sccirtecliini) ; Penang (Maetier and all collectors). 

var. sessUifolmm Christeaisen, P. malaicum Eosenberg l.c. 
377. Caiidex small, erect; stipes hardly any. Fronds membranous 
3 to 9 in long, .2 to .3 in. wide, linear hardly narrowed at the 
base, Teins oblique forked. Sori oblong, parallel with the midrib, 
medial on the upper veinlet. Hah. Johor, Giniong Belumut 
(Holttum). Malacca, Mount Ophir (Hnllett, Maingay). Penang. 

(2). P, diplosorum Christ, Ann. Btz. xv. 146. Ehizome 
short, covered with black scales. S^tipes tufted, light brown with 
long stiff hairs, M in. long. Fronds ligulate blunt slightly brt- 
routed to tip, long acuminate at base, subcoriaceous sprinlded with 
stiff pale hairs, edge undulate 3 to 5 in. long, .25 in. wicle, '^eiiis 
ascending pinnate; veinlets 3 or 4, the lowest forked. Sori roum.i- 
■ed elliptic siioik in a, tw on each side of the midrib. Hal). Pahaep, 
Gnnoiig Tahan (Kidky 159’76). Distni, JaTa, Borneo, heletoa. 

iZ). P. hirtetlum Bl. En. Fil. Jav. p. ISS. Cande:: snitdl 
asc-eiid'iiig. Sfiin-s iiufted .o to 1»5 in. long slender, 'viLoii,>^ ouh 
spreading red brown hairs. Fronds firm-memhranoii.'. linear- 
obloim- to lanceolate, 1 to 4 in. long .12 to .3 in. wide entire, base 
narrJived, densely villous -w'ith red hairs, veins spreaddug ?inipie 
or forked at base. Sori round, rather distant in a row insKle ot 
midrib, on the base of simple veins, and on the' tip of the riioru 
tork when hranched Eal. Mountains on trees and shruos at 
40 0€ to dOOO feet alt. Malacca, Mount Ophir. Pahang, Ounong 
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Talian (Haniff), Perak (Scortediiiii) ; Tea Gaideiis/ Tliaipmg^ 
Hills; Gimong Bnimber Pahang 
Disirib. Ceylon, Java, Philippines. 

(4) . P. universe Bak. Aim. Bot. Y. 4'64. A small densely 
tufted plant about 2 in. tall. Fronds very stiff, eoriaceoiiB narrow 
linear sessile 1.5 to 2 in. long, .-0^ to .12 dn. wide, gradually nar- 
rowed to the base, with a few brown hairs, veins invisible. Sori 
oblong crowded in oaie row on each side of the inidril) in the- 
upper part of the frond covering the wdiole surface. TInb. On 
trees or rocks in stream at 2 to S'O'OO ft. alt. Pahang, Wray’s- 
Camp, Giinong Talian (Ridley). Penang (Mactier, Curtis, Mat- 
thew) ; Richmond Pool. 

I believe the plant named P. Christ, in my list of 

ferns from Gunong Pulai, Johor, was a small form of this. 

(5) . P. congenerum .VmA, 180. Rhizome rather 

thick creeping with reddish scales. Stipes crowded wir}^, red 
hairy .2 to 1 in. long. Frond linear acuminate long nanrow^ed to 
base entire, thinly coriaceous sprinkled with blackish hairs baneath, 
more hairy on edge and midrib 6 in. long, .2 in^ wide. Sori rather' 
laxge, bhlong in depTessions on both sidles of midrib. II ab. 
Mountains, Perak, Thaiping Hills Gunoiiig Hijau 4500 ft.. 
(Matthew.) Distrib, Borneo, Sumatra. 

Fronds small narrow, shortly lobed. 

(6) . P. cucuitatum Fees, and Bl. Fova Acta 11 (182*3) 1211,, 
t. 12. fig. 3-. Caudex very small, erect, covered with red acuminate 
scales. .Stipes very short, naked. Fronds snbcoriaceous linear 3 
to 5 in. long, .1 in. wide or less, lobes linear-oblong blnnt, cut 
almost or quite to rachis. Bdrus solitary large, partly enclosed in 
the uiocurved edge of the lobe. Ilab. Mountains 4 to 5000 ft. alt. 
Pahang, Gimang Tahan (Ridley l!5i9?5). Malacca, Top of Gunong 
Mering (Ridley). Pierak, Gunong Hijau (Sco-rtechini) ; Max- 
well’s jECill (Matthew). Dktrih. Ceylon, Malay islands. 

(7) ^ P. cormgerum BA. Syn. Fil. 50*8. Fronds coriaceous 
tuftecl, suhsessile, very narrow ligiilate 6 in. long .1 in. wide, pinna- 
tifld, lohed to base or nearly, lobes 20 to 30 pairs, longest in the 
middle, suhtri.‘angular subacute, slightly toothed on the upper 
edge or with la strong tooth., veins 1 to each loibe, short of the tip 
forked. Sorus solitary large, round, close to main rachis' and 
medial on the vein. Hah. Rare; on mountains, Pahang, Gnnong 
Tahan (Haniff). Perak, Gunong Hijau (iScortechini). . Distrii. 
Ceylon. 

(8) . P. subpinnatiUdum Bl. Eniini. 129. Caudex erect, 
stiff. Fronds stiffly coriaceous linear narrowed to botli ends, 4 to 
6 in. long, .1 in. wide, cut down into very short l)lii3it lobes half- 
way or little more, upper edge shorter than lower ooie. Veins forked,. 
Sori large globose, slightly sunk near tlie rachis and upper margin 
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coriaceous 111 . loBg^ .zo in. wicte, iobes tr.i angular Diiiiu, cut lo 
rachis, reduced a little at base, fertile ones acute, very niinieroiis. 
S'orus oblong on tip of lobe, sunk deeply, the sides of the lobe folded 
over it. Hah. Mountains loc^l at*'5oOO ft. Perak, Giinong Bijau 
(Scortecliini); 

(10) . P. caltophytium '^ri^t Ivew Bulletin 1909, 362. 
Small plant 3 in. tall, stem very short, hairyy Fronds thin, .2 in, 
wide, pinnate, wdiite hairy, lobes oblong, tip round, bases deeiOTent,. 
Sori usually '2 on a lobe, one at tbe base, the other near the middle. 
Hal). Books on Mountains. Peraik, Thaiping Plills, Gimoiig 
Hijau (C. J. Matthew). 

ISTear P. iricliofnanoidesj Sw. but with paired sori. 

(11) . P. sireptophyltum Bak. Journ. Bot. 1819, p. 42. 
Densely tufted, cauclex erect red scaly. Fronds lobed to the base,, 
thinly coriaceous pinnate, linear 3 to 8 in. long, .12 in. wide, lobes 
oblong blunt, Yory numerous, slightly twisted especially^ ^in fruit, 
Sorus one on the tip superficial oblong. Hah. Trees. Singapore, . 
mangroYc swamps at Serangoon (Murtoii). Pahang, Wray^s Canap' 
2000 ft. Talian; Telom. Malacca Mount Ophir. Selangor, Bukit 
Kutu. Perak, Gunong Inas (Yapp) ; Gunong Hijau (iMatthew).. 
Bistrih. Borneo. 

Very like P. cucullaium but pinnate wdth teminal sori. 

(12). P. aHerttidens Ces. F'eL di Born. 2^5, T. ii, fig. 4-4a.. 
Small densely tufted fern. Fronds densely crow^ded 1.5 to 4 in. 
long, .1 in. wide, very coriaceons, mcMs -winged, lol>es Yerj short, 
oYate oblong truncate, lower edge longer than the upper decurrent. 
Sori round solitary at the base of the lolie often ^vermg it. Hah. 
Mountains. Malacca, Mount, Ophir. Pahang, Gunong Pahan at 
5000 ft. alt. Perak, Tea gardens, Thaiping Hills (Eidiey). 

Bistrih^ Borneo. 

The stiff thick fronds with Yery short ascending hliint lobes 
are Yery distinct. 

Fronds pinnate, with, narrow deep cut iobes. 

(IS). P. decorum Brack. Expl. Exped. xvi. 'T, t. fig. 2. 
Candex about 1 in., long, densely covered mtli rod scales. Stipes 
crowded, winged to the base. Erond coriaceous glaiirous 6 to IsJ 
in. Ion”' .5 to .V5 in. wide, narrO'W lanceolate, caudate-acuminate 
pmnatSd almost to the rachis, lobes at base short rounded above 
blon<^ linear blunt, longest in the middle of the irond and get- 
ting moidlv shortfer to the ends. Sori oblong, to 8 in a row on 
each side of the costule partly sunk in a hairy cavitj^, edge not 
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raised. Hah. Common on trees especiall}’' in mangro\'es and on 
tops (ff moiinlaiJis. Singapore, Krauji. Joliore, (tnnong Paiitai 
and Gunong Pulai (Eidky) ; (hmong Eeliimut (Holttum) ; 
Tanjorig I'iiingn, iMalacca, Mbiint Ophir and Mering. '.lYegri 
fSenibilan, Giino:ng Angsi (Holttum), Perak, Gunong Iveledang 
(Eitiley). Penang Hill, Kedah peak. Dislrib, Iiulo-klalaya, 
Polynesia. 

(l-i). P. nml^ccamtm Bak. Ann. Bot. rii, 129. Densely 
tufted piant, stem sealy hairy. Stipes mimerous, crowded, black, 
v;iry hairy, 1 in. long. Proud 6 in. long, .25 in. wide, linear 
acumijiato piimate, lobes cut to base, longest in the middle, very 
hairy as in rachis, linear-ohlong blunt. ,Sori 4 to 6 on each side, 
round, crowded at tip of lobe, not sunk. Jl.ah, Moiuiitains. 
Malacca, Gunong Mering (Ridley), 

var. pahangense Eidl. Fronds 5 in. long, .25 in. wdde, lobes 
much shorter, blunt, fringed with long hairs. Sori 1 to 3 on each 
side e.xtencliing whole length of lobes. Hah. Pahang, Gunong 
Talian (Eidley). 

(15) . P. hryophylimn van Alderwerelt van Eoseiiberg, Bull. 
Buitenz. 1914, xvi 35. .Stipes tufted, capillary .or filiform w.ith 
minute scattered whitish or brewmish narrowly clarate glands. 
Fronds linear 1 to 2 in. long, .1 to .15 in. wide, thinly coriaceous, 
veins simple, lobes oblong, broad, blunt rounded or more or less 
obliquely truncate retuse. S'ori solitary. Hah. Penaug (Mat» 
thew). I have not seen this. 

(16) . P, fiiscatum Bl. Ennm. 129. P. moUicomum Nees 
and Bl. Nova Acta ii. 121, t. 12', fig. 2. Stipes tufted, 1 to 3 in. 
long densely softly hairy. Fronds 3 to 6 in. long, .5 to 1 in. wide 
cut nearly to the rachis into close lobes, lobes .1 in. wide or less, 
linear blunt parallel sparsely hairy on the edge, rachis hairy vein- 
lets simple. Sori 6 or 7 in a row rather large cirenlar and entirely 
covering the lobes except at the base. Hah. On trees at 40'0i(> ft. 
alt. Pahang, Fraser Hill (Burkill and Holttum). Perak, (Scor- 
techini) ; Gunong Biibu (Wray). Kedah Peak (Eidley.) 

(17) . P. mutans Bl. Fil. Jav. 188. Ehizome short creeping, 
thick covorod mth red scales. Stipes tufted <2 in. long, very hairy. 
Frciuls 5 to 14 in. long, 1 in. wide, black hairy esptaaliy danseiy 
(m tlie strong rachis, lobes naiTow, horizontal, parallel linear 
blunt cut to rachis. iSbri not sunk, round 10 in a row on each 
side. Hah. Mountains to 6000 feet, on trees. Malac(Yu kiount 
Ophir (Moore^'s Herbarium) Perak, Gunong Kerbau (Eobinson) ; 
Gunong Inas (YapjD, Seortechini). 

(18) . P, cry ptosorum Christ. Iiid. Fil. 519. P. deoipiens 
Kuhn Linn. 36, 12‘k Ehizome short, densely covered with, lanceo- 
late subulate ciliate blackish scales. Stipes winged w^ith long 
reddish hairs .5 in. long. Fronds coriaceous 8 to 14 in. long, .75 




to the midrih into kneeokta or linear loties ..i to .o. .u.. , 
heneatli liairy veins flexnoiis, veinkte in _5 to 14 pairs. 
marginal, d^ily sunk in elliptic 

Neg?i SemMlan, Gnnong Angsi at aSOO ft. alt. (Smt). Dish ib.. 
Malay islands. . 

(19)- P‘ khasyanum Hook. Syn. ML 325. Tufted plant 
8 tera'?hort. 8111)65 crowded, very short, wniged to 
to 14 ill. tall, 1.5 in. wide cr les.s, flaccid, hairy, inul rip stopt 
hairv, lobes oblong linear blunt, rather thick ® ^ 

ends veinlets simple. Sori 4 to 6 on each side ot .he end of the 
lobe ■ sunk in an oval cavity. Ilah. Mountains lare, Joiioi, 
Guiiong Piilai (Hullett). Perak, Maxwell’s Hill (Mattheu, Scot- 
techiixi). DistTih* Assam, Ivliasya,. 

IM'). P. baraihrophylhtm Bale. Joum. Bot. 1891, p. 10.- 
Stem short erect stout covered with red long acuininate semes. 
Fronds lobed nearly or quite to base, 12 to IS in. long, 1. o • 
wide, snbcoriaeeous, lobes triangular lanceolate subacute, .2 an. 
wide, free nearly to base decurren* on rachis, lowest 
ovate triangular at base. Sori 4 or 5 m a row, , parallel to edge, 
sunk ro'uud. Veins invisible. Hab. lenak (Bi&nop Host,. 
Didrib. Borneo. 

(21'). P. subfatcatum Bl. Fil. Jav. 18G, t. Si. Elii.'.ome 
erect, stipes densely tufted, clothed with soft Bpreaamg 
Fronds 2 to 10 in. long, .5 to 1 in. wide, pinnate, lobes Irairr on 
both sides, soft in texture, cut dowm to rachis, close spreading, 
sharply toothed, base decurrent. Veinlets simple. Sori round 
STS a row, ;ne to each tooth on the end of the vemlet. JM. 




(2-1). F. breviiroBs SeoTt ms. F. fepcmduluni Mett. var* 
nialajianuni Beil cl. Jonrn.Bot.xxxi 225. Tufted fern 4 or 5 in. 
tall, stem short erect, 3iot scaly. Stipes slender, winged, .25 in. 
long. Frond 3 to 5 in. long, ;?5 in. mde, lobes ent nearly to basie, 
linear hlimt narrov/ entire or imdiilate, Sori solitary, 4 in a row 
along the edge, round deeply sunk in pits with raised margins. 
Ilff'b, Perak (Seortechini). 

Very close to P. repandidum Mett. of Oeylon only differing 
in the fact that the sori are deeply sunk with raised margins 
instead of being in shallow depressions. I have not seen it. 

(25) . Pd oMiquatum BL^ Eiinm. 128. Tufted fern 12 in. 
tall. Stems .5 in. long covered with scales. Stipes haiiry, 1.5 to 2 
in. long. Fronds 8 in. or more long, .75 to 2 in. wide pinnate; 
Tacliis hispid or glahrons, lobes narrow linear acuminate cut to 
rachis, base dilate.' subeoriaceoiis ; veinlets simple not reaching the 
margin. Sori 4 to 6 on each side linear-ohlong sunk in a cavity 
with strongly elevate edges, apical on veinlet, medial and pointing 
upwards. 11(d), Mountains. Pahang, Telom Cascade (fiicliey) ; 
below Fraser Hill (Holttum). Perak, MaxwolBs Hill (Scorte- 
‘ chilli ) ; Gunong Hijau (AVray). Disirib, India, Ceylon. 

(26) . P. papillosum Bl. Enum. 131. Ehizome long slender, 
'Creeping. Stipes 1 in. apart, 1.5 to 6 in, long, slender, giahious. 
Fronds 12 in. or more long, 2 in. wide, pinnate, lobes linear obtuse, 
horizontal parallel, 1 in. long, .1 in. wide, sub-herbaceous, entire 
or faintly erenate, glabrous, veins black once forked. Sori 7 or 8 
in each row sunk on the ends of the upper fork, small circ’.iiar, 
more than half way from the rachiila. Ilah, Rocks up to 1000 
feet alt. Perak, Kinta; limestone rocks (Kunstler) ; Gunong 
.Arang Parah (Scortecliini) ; Thaiping Hills (Kunstler) ; Gunong 
Kerbau (com. Ridley). Kelantan, Kwala Limau Hipis (Nur.). 

Pronds bipinnate, lobes very narrow. 

(27'). P. tenmsectum Bl. FI. Jav. ii. t. Ixxxvii. Rhizome 
short creeping densely clothed with lanceolate scales. Stipes 
crowded, hairy, 2 in. long. Fronds lanceolate, 9 in. long, 2 in. 
wide hi j) innate; pinnae free to base, linear numerous, cut to base 
into sliort linear lobes, .05 in. lang, coriaceous ; rachis liair^n Sori 
large round at the base of each lobe in terminal (part of frond. 
Tlab. Mountains, rare. Perak (Scortechini) ; Gunong Ilijau 
(]\Iatthew). Distfib, Java, Philippines, Polynesia. 


51. Prosaptia PresL* . ' y 

Tufted short creeping ferns. Fronds linear-lanceolate ])ecti- 
nate or pinnatifid coriaceous; nerves simple free. Indusiurn t 
marginal snhcylindric cup, formed of the substance of the frond 
Species about 8. Tropical Asia. Formerly placed under Damllleae 
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The Ferns of the Malay Feninsula. 

(1) . P. contigua Presl. Tent. 166. Fronds tnfted, .sc>ale, 

12 to IS in. long, 1 to 1.5 in. wide, linear-lanceolate cut down 
nearly or quite to rachis in narrow linear lobes. Son 3 or 3 on 
lobes near tip of lobes. Mai. On trees. Pahang, Tahan river 
(Bidley 169TT). Sungei TJJong (Hullett). Selangor, TJlu Gombak. 
Perak,' Larnt 3 to 3500 feet' (Knnstler 2107) ; Gunong Inas (Yapp 
407) ; Gunong Hijau (Scorteehini 490) : Gunong Kerbaii (Bolon- 
son).' D/.slni. S. India, Ceylon, Malay isles to Papua. Polynesia. 

(2) . P. Entersoai Presl. Tent. 166. Dense tufted, fronds 
8 in. long, 1 in. wide, .-.essile ; lobes oblong, .75 in. ■wide cut luor^. 
than half way to rachis. Sori round the edge of lobes. 

Common on trees and rocks on hills. Johor, Gunong lulai 
(Hullett). Malacca. Bi^tu Tiga (Deny). Selangor, Bawang, 
Bukit Hitam, BuMt Ivutii (Ridley). Perak Hermitage Hill; 
Buiong Malacca (Ridley); Maxwell’s Hill (Scorteehini) ; Gunong 
Inas (Yapp 410); Gunong Iverbau (Robinson). Prov. Wellesley, 
Bukit PanchuT (Bidley). Penang Hill (Bidley, Finlayson, 
Wallich 249, Maingav). Kedah Peak (Bidley 5170). DtslnO. 

S. India, Ceylon, Sumatra, Java, Borneo, Philippines, Fiji. 

52. Qoniophlebuim Presl. 

Lar"-e ferns. .Fronds wide simply pinnate or pinnalhiid; 
pinnae ■a'rticulate with rachis; rhizome creeping. _ St'.pes distant, 
veins forming large ample areoles, each with a simple or ioncea 
free veinlet. Sori’ in two rows, on the .ends of the frM veinlet, 
globose rarely oblong, no indusinm. Species about 30. Tropics. 

(1). G. amoenum Sm. in Hook. Gen. t. 61. EMzome 
elongate stout, covered with long acuminate subulate scales. 
distant 6 to- 12 in. long, straw-colour or brown. Fronds 1 to 3 
feet long, 6 to 10 in. wide, glabrous, ovate ending an a lon^ ""f 

undulate segment; lobes ensiforni acuminate sub-fama..e, 1 oi - 

zontal, bases wide deenrrent, 3 to 8 in. long, .2o to_ .3 m. wide 
entire or more or less serrate, lower pair deflexed, veins iiiarchm^ 
forming areoles with a free veinlet bearing a sorus, inargina.^vc. 
lets free. Sori circular sunk, 10 or more in each row hali ^ 
from costa.. . Eal. Mountains apparently rare, belangor, S-.- 
mangkok Pass (Bidley). Eistrib. Inc.ia. 

(2i G. Pralnii Bedd. Journ. Bot. xxxi. 1893, p. 22t). 
Ehizome stout densely covered with dark brown hair-poiuten scales 
with broad peltate bases. Stipes M to «4 in. tal ston giao ou>. 
Sends deltoid lanceolate, 12 in. long 10 m wide at Oase, looes 
numerous .75 in. wide, narrow Imear-lanceolate acammaLt. 
C^rsLsile (rachis not winged), glabrous except tor a lew scales 
rd hatos on rachis, edges slightly crenulate, papyTa.;eon,s, veins 
; ro«^n”t oi. ito ; ^ 8 serioo .ith . to. c™! 

wS kiring a son,.. Sori round not so..k, nnn.erous. ri.I.. 
Perak (Scorteehini). 
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(3) . O. subauriculatum Bl. FI. Jav. p, 1T7', t. 83. 
(Polypodmm) Kliizome creeping stoloniferons, densely covered 
ndth narrow acuminate hair-pointed scales. Stijtes G to 12 in., 
long, scaly red-brown. Fronds firm tidiily .snb-coriaeeous, 2 to G 
feet long, 13 in. or more wide, pinnate, iobes horizontal distant, 
numerous, 3 to 10 In. long .3 in. wide, shortly petiolcd, .ioiiiled on 
the base, linear-] aiiccolate long acunrinato, base ciineate, son'ato, 
veins forming a double row of arehe.s, each including a free veinlet, 
the lower one only sori.feroiis, marginal veinlets free. Sori in one 
row on each side, very numerous, over 40 in a row, sunlc belov' 
forming raised pustules above. Hah. On trees in mountain 
forest 2500 to 5000 feet alt. Perak, Thai])ing Hills (Kunstler) 
Gunong Inas (Yapp). Didrib. Indo-Malaya, Australia. 

(4) . G. verrucosvm 'WaSi. Cat. 20:6 {Polypodium). 
Khizome long creeping stout very paleaceous. Stipes 18 in. long 
and more. Fronds 2 to 7 feet long oblong acuminate membranous, 
lobes shortly petioled, numerous, distant, 3.5 to 8 in. long, .6 to .75 
in. wide; sterile ones 1.4 in. wide, edge shortly crenulate-serxate,, 
base euneate, veins slender straight parallel, forming w'ith the 
anastomosing veinlets 4 or 5 series of areoles, with a free excluded 
veinlet, only the lowest one soriferous. Sori round, close to tlie 
midrib, very munerous, sunk in a deep cavity pustulate on upper 
side. Hah. Common in low country, usually terrestrial, Imt 
oecuping as m epiphyte. Singapore (Wallich) ; Pasir Panjong; 
Bukit Mandai (Eiidley). Johor, Gunong Pulai (Hullett). Pakamg, 
Fraser Hill (Burkill), Malacca (Hervey). Selangor, Husun 
Tua; Batu Caves (Eidley). Perak. Thaiping Hills, to ISOO feet 
(Hervey); Sungei Eaya (Kunstler). Penang (Wallich). Ijan- 
kawi (Curtis). Kelantan, Kelumpor (HanifE). Distrib. Malay- 
isles. 

(5) . G, Kortbalsi Mett. Fil ii. 223. Rhizome creeping' 
slender 10 to 15 feet lo-ng, covered with small subulate dilate scales. 
Stipes 5 to 6 in. long, 'glabrous. , Fronds 1 to 2 feet long, 10 in. 
■wide, lobes distant sessile or petioled, lanceolate' long- caudate acu- 
minate, ba.se euneate, cresmate, often serrate at tip, 6 in. long, 1 in. 
wide, veinlets forming 3 or 4 areoles. Sori globose, round in 3 
row^s, very slightly sunk. Hab. Epiphytic, clinging to trees in 
tlnek clu.sters, wet swampy loeaEties. Perak, Larnt (Kunstler) ; 
Thaiping Hills, Cottage (Hervey). Penang Hill (Pox). 

53. Seiliguea Bory. 

_ Rhizome creeping. Fronds simple or pinuatifid rarely pinnate 
mrticulatcd with rhizome; veins compound anastomosing with free 
included veinlets in the areoles. Sori long linear. 

Resembles a Pleopelth but for the linear sori and is reduced 
to this affinity by v. A. v. Rosenberg. Species 15 Tropical Asia- 
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(1). S. membraaacea Hook. Syn. Fil. p. 388. Epiphyte. 
Eliizome long creeping, scales small linear-acuminate, luov.-n. 
Stipes .5 to 1 in. apart, 5 to 8 in. long, moderately stout, i 
membranous, lanceolate acuminate, long, narrowed to base, inidrib 
prominent, 6 to 1-2 in. long, 1 to •3.25 in. wide. Teins very slender 
sinuous, branching near the edge. Areolea large hesagoual. Son 
in ee])araie masses in a line between the veins in the centre oi the 
areoles. Ilah. On the mossy stems of trees and shrubs^ in dense 
jungle, Perak, I'lu lierliiig, and Ivampar lliver (Kunstler). 
Didrib. Malay islands. 

Given also from Singapore in Moore’s Herbarium, hut the 
locality is doubtful. 

var. SmniaaUs Pudl. Ehizome long creeping, densely covered 
with roots, fronds narrow lanceolate, long-acuminate, and long 
narrowed to base, (i in. long, .5 in. wide. Sori lines often short 
and broad. Hub. On rocks in streams. Lankawi, loot oi (m- 
nong Eaya ( Curtis) . 

This is identified bv Wright as S. meinhranacen, but it differs 
in habit and form of leaves from ordinary forms._ ihere are 
specimens from Samar, PhJippines (Cuming) something like it. 

(2) S. Hamiltoniana Hook. Sp. Fil. v. IGO. Eluzome 

woody. Seales dark brown linear, hut very deciduous, most o.ften 
rhizome hare. Stipes 1 in. apart, 1 to ^ 

membranous, sterile ones large, broad, elbptic-oldong 4 to 14 in. 
lono- 2.5 to 5 in. wide, acuminate gradually tapering to the base 
and’ decurrent on the petiole; veins slender, .3 in apart distinct 
to edge with many areoles with free included veinlcts , fertile trends 
4 to 8 ia. long, E5 in. vriclo on longer stipes. Son m broad rows, 
between the main veins almost covering the whole undersice. EaL 
Mountain forests. Perak (Scortechini) ; Maxwells Hill 3 lo_ oOu 
ft alt. (Matthew); Goping (Kunstler). Ivelantan jvn ala Lima.. 
Kipis (Knr). Distrib. India, Yunnan. 

(3) . S. Feet Bory Diet. Class vi. 588. Ehizome ralb.er 

sb'Tider densely covered with brown subulate scales. Stij'cs ratfior 
Sender\2^^^^^^^^^ 3 to 7.5 in. long, l^onds stilily coriaceous 

ov'te-hmeeolate acute, base euueate, sterile ones hi oaue., c 
ovate 1.5 to 3 in. long, .75 to l.S in. wide, iertale ones 

and narrower, 3 to 6 in. long, .75 to 2 m. wide, b^e um.iuiv x.mg, 
narrowed. A'eins prominent slender running nearly to eoge. ^ boa 
in broad lines bctTOen the veins, not extending to eage or imu.n. 
Hnb Epiph.vtic on trees, common, especially iii imu.grou-., 
Bimmpore^' Kranja. Johor, Gnong Pnki; Tempayan river 
(Kid?n ) Malaci, Batu Tiga (Derry). Pahang Tahan i iven 
iegri Somliilan, Gunong Angsi 

IKunaler) • Box Hill (Fox) ; Temengoh (Eidley) , bua L.mau 
Yapp) Penang (Wallich)\ DistrU. Malay islands, ^ahve 
name. Pakn Galah Hantu Lant. 
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var. caudiformis J. Sm. Rerjis Brii^isli and Foreign, 97. 
Fertile forms much narrowed long acuminate, subcaudate? \Sori 
large, round solitary between the main veins. Bab. ilalaeca 
(Maingay). 

(4). S. subcaadiformis Eidl. PleopelBa .<faJ>raiiiJiforwi^ 
T. A. V. Rosmiherg, Malayan Perns Hnpjil. i. ji. :i,S4. Poll/ pod in in 
catidiforme Obr. Farnkr.'der Erde, .108 (not of Bluine). Rliizomc 
creeping, scales pale to dark browii, lanceolate ctameied. 
Barren fronds coriaceous oblong-OA’ate or lanceolate nanwN-ed at 
both ends, edge entire, slightly revolute, midrib prominent. Main 
nepes distinclt not reacMug the margin, 3 in. long, .75 in. wide. 
Stipes slender, pale 3 in. long. Fertile frond linear lanceolate, 
.subcaudifo'rm. 6 in. long, .5 in. wide, haee decurrent narrowed 
very gradually. Soil large sunk about 25 on eacili side, round or 
oblong solitary between the main veins. Had. On a fallen tree 
4370 feet Pahang, Fraser Hill (Bnrkill and Holttnm 
8834). Dxstnh. Malay islands. 

• X 7' it is united with 8. heterocarpa bv 

intermediates. ^ 

Excluded species. 

AT X Bedd. Handbook. Pohjpodium Maingayi Diels, 

Hat. Pfl. fam. 1 ,3'1'8. A mixture of several ferns, none k which 
are beihgueas, 

fl-c Malayan Perns 

0(6 and. iS. elliphca Thxinb. Malacca A. y. E. Malayan FeiTO 6W. 
JNo specimens from tbe peninsula seen or recorded. 

54. Pleopeltis H. and B. ^ 

Epiphytic rock plants; rhizome creeping. Fronds simple, or 
looed, coriaceous _ or membranous, veins copiously anastomosing 
with numerous irregular areolefe with generally free included 
veiulets. Son usually on the back of united veinlets. Species- 
numerous, aU Tropicis. 

Stems hollow, full of ants. 

(1). P. sinuosa Bedd. i. t. viii. Epiphyte, vbizoine thick, 
fleshv’, tunnelled throughout and containing ants nests, roots few. 
scales orbicular peltate, paper}', with a dark central boss studded 
with conical processes on which the stipes are articulated. Stijies 
1 to 2 in. long, glabrous. Fronds fleshy, coriaceou.s, sterile ones 
lanceolate narrowed and blunt at tip, and long narrowed to ])a.so, 

6 in. long 1.2 in. wide, fertile ones usually narrower and blunt’, 

6 to 18 in. long, 1 to 1.25 in. wide, obscureiy sinuate on the edge. 
Veins copiously anastomosing forming large, areoles. Sori large, 
oblong sunk in pits forming pustules on the upper surface in a 
single line near the edge or median. Hah. Lowland tress com- 
mon land covering ithe boughs in the south. Singapore, Tanglin; 
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Biikit Tirnali ; Jiiroiig. .Jolior, 'Gnnong Pnlai. Malacca (GrUfitli). 
Perak (Seorteeliini) ;.Batai I\Airan.. ( Penang (Mactier, 

Curtis). Disfrih, Malay islaiicls. ■ 

'' (2). P» iGMiatloides Moore Incl. Ixxviii. llliizorne forming 
;a large fleshy ant’s nest,:- hlack,. covered .with sinall peltate scales, 
with "broad searioiis edges, and red centres. Stipes distant ^ rising 
from conical ].)rotuberances 2 in. long, hrond oblong piiriiale, 
fleshy coriaceous, lobes nsiially nuraeroiis in sterile fronds ?:> to 
IG on a side broad blunt oblong, base decnrrent^ on raebis 2 in. 
long 1 in. wide, fertile linear blunt 22 on eaeb^ side, 2.5 in. long, 
.25''^in Wide. Sori large in one row on each side oj the iiiidrii). 
Ilah, On the boughs of Bipterocarp trees, 180 fecat high. Singa- 
pore, Bukit Timali (Matthew). IHstrib. Borneo, Philippines. 

Kihizome slender, solid. ^Fronds simple. 

(3). P. peltata .Scort. in v. A. v. Eci 5 <;n:berg Malayan Ferns, 
63'2, Polypodium peliaium v. A, v. II. l.e. Fpipliytic on trees and 
roots. EMzome slender, long, covered -vdtli round brown papery 
scales with a raised dark centre (as in sintiosa). Stipes 3 hi. or 
more apart, slender 4.5 in. long, articulate at base. Fronds broadly 
•elliptic-lanceolate caudate, base long narrowed, membranous, 7 m. 
long, 1.75 in. wide. Veins very slender, not e.xtenclnig to margin, 
areMes large, irregular with several branched veins in each. Son 
small, scattered in three rows in the middle of the frond not sunk. 
Hah. In forests in mountains 2000 to 5000 ft. alt. 1 ahang, 
Fraser Hill (Burkill). Perak, Thaiping Hills to Gunong Pujau 

(Kunstler, Bishop Hose, Matthew). 

(4). P. Wray/ Bak. Ann. Bot. V. p. 473. Ehmome slender, 
covered with deciduous numerous red-brown lanceolate subpate 
scales. Stipes .1 to .5 in. apart, very slender, 1 to 2.o loiig> 
glabrous. Sterile fronds obknceolate to spathulate bhmt, thiiUy 
coriaceous, base long narrowed, 1.25 to S m. long, to .o m. 
wide, black-dotted beneath. Fertile fronds lmear,_ blunt narrowed 
to the base, blunt at tip, 3 to 6 in. long, .1 to .2o m. mde. \ ems 
in both forms of fronds very inconspicuous, gori mediiOT si.^e, 
in a row on each side 'of midrib. Eah. itountams, 

Kluang Terbang (Barnes) ; Gunong Tahan (Eiaey) i Eraser Hdl 
«T,fl HolttumV. Perak, Thaipmg Hills, Gunoiig Hi.,.,. 
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raiiok (’N'nr). N’egri Sembilaii, ITlii Peclas (Burlcill). Selangor^ 
SeiTiaiigkok Pass (Eidley)* Perak, Biijoiig Malacca (Ridley) ; 
T.haipi.og‘ Hills (Kiiiistler) ; Maxwelks Hill (Matthew) ; Teinongoli 
(Eidley); Sira Eimau (Yapp). Distrib. Malaya, Polynesia. 

(6), P. stenopteris Bak. Journ. Bot. xvii. 45. Ehizonie 
long, slender covered with lanceolate 'acnininate reddish scales. 
Proiuls .1 to .2 in. apart, coriaceous extremely narrow, decurrent 
into slender stipes 1.5 in. long, linear blunt, sterile ones 3 in. 
long, .05 in. wide; fertile ones 6 in. long, but no wider, i'ln'olute 
chainielled down upper surface, midrib prominent beneath, ve.nation 
invisible. Sori large for the plant, oblong wider than the frond 
in 03ie row on each side of the midrib but conjoined, llah. Moi.;n- 
tain, rare. Pahang, Guiiong Tahan 5500 ft. alt. (Eidley 15073). 
DlBirib, Borneo. 

(?). P. stemphylla BI. Pil. Jav. p. 135, t. 55, fig. 1, 
P. Morgani Zeiller Bull, de la Soc. Bot. de Prance, xxxiL 76. 
Ehizome moderately stout covered with reddish yellow lanceolate 
•acuminate non deciduous scales. Stipes slender, .25 to 1 in. long, 
.25 to 2 in. apart. Fronds stiffly coriaceous. Sterile ones 
oblanceolate tip round, base narrow 2 to 3 in, long. Fertile fronds 
linear blunt, long, narrowed to base on rather stouter and longer 
stipes than the sterile ones, 3.5 to 7 in. long. .25 to .5 in. wide, 
veins except the stout midrib invisible. Sori in a single row along 
each edge, large elliptic or round, deeply sunk in a j)it forming 
pustules on the back. Ilab, On trees from lowlands to 4000 ft. 
alt. Singapore, Bukit Timuh. Johor, Gunong Banang, Batii 
Paliat (Eidley). Malacca (Norris); Mount Ophir (Lobb). 
Pahang, Fraser Hill (Burkill and Holttum). Perak, MaxwelFs 
Hill (Scortecliini) ; Clmnkat Simpah; ICerbau river (Morgan) ; 
Gunong Inas (Yapp). Penang (Cantley). Kedah Peak (Ridley,. 
Robinson). Distrib. Malaya. 

(8) . P. loagi folia Bedd, Ferns Brit. Ind. i. t. 7. Rhizome 
thick, scaly. Stipes approximate 2 to 3 in. long. Fronds fleshy 
coriaceous 1 to 3 feet long, .75 to 1.25 in. wide linear-lanceolate 
blunt acuminate gradually long narrowed to base, edges revolute 
(when dry), venation very indistinct. Areoles large,"" broken uj) 
into smaller ones which include free veinlets. Sori large oblong 
numerous along the outer edge, sunk in pits elevate on u|)per 
surface. Hah. Common on trees. Singapore, .Sungei Moral ; Rukit 
Timah. Johor, Tebing Tinggi; Gunong Pulai (Hullett). Negri 
Sembilan, Perhentian Tinggi, Perak Larut (Kiiiistler) ; AVateiloo 
(Curtis); Bujong Malacca; Temengoh (Eidley). Distrib. Indo- 

(9) . P. platyphylla Bedd. Handbook. Su])pl. O-l. Rhizome 
stout, woody, covered with blackish brown lanceolate acuminate 
caudate scales. Stipes .5 to 1 in. apart, stout 2.75 to 8 in. long, 
with a tuft of scales at base. Fronds very stiff, lanceolate-oblong, 
blunt or subacute, base shortly naxro^ved, 9 to 1-4 in, long, 2 to J 
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in. wide, midrib stout. Teins transverse strongly elevate beiienth, 
very numerous jiarallel, venation invisible. Sori 9 in a row m tiie 
centre between the veins small, quite round gkhrons. ./tuO. 
Mountains on rocks and trees, Selangor, SeniangKok 1 ass arul 
below Fraser Hill {Holttum). Perak, ila.vwell’s Mill ) , 

Gunong Araiig Parah (Seortechini). Kedah Peak and i.m 
(Eidley). Dutrlh. Java. 

(10). P. rupestr/s Moore Ind. Ixxviii. ^ Tpiphyte; rhizome 
slender long, covered with lanceolate acuminate brown scuios. 
Stipes distant 7.5 in. long. Fronds stiffly eormoeous, saink 
ones ovate to lanceolate acuminate, blunt, base usually round . 
lono- 2.5 -in. wide. Fertile ones usually more hmceolato and 
narrower; nerves conspicuous on both vsides strongly eleta.e 
beneath, parallel numerous, areoles invisdde. 
either side of the veins, 6 to 8 m each row, not ^unk. nab. 
Eockv mountains, Perak (Seortechini) ; Clr^iong Bubu ( Ivun^ e.) , 
Gunong Inas ( Yapp) . Kedah, Gunong Bintang (Kloss ) • IM-. ib. 

J ava. 

(11) P. Scortechinli Bak. Ann. Bot. v. 477. Phizome 
lon^^re^ping. Stipes approximate 15 to 16 m. 

Shmlate.^ Fronds membranous hmceolate to oblam^olate long- 

.mrrowed to base, LlMbSSm™ Klw io edge 

S') “ S free included vcinlm 

halt an nun afa , c-attered Hob. Mountain forests; 

SrSbSnf STdtsTs^ Hille 

(Kunstler Seortechini) ; Sira iHmm (lapp). 

(121 P ZoUingetianum Moore lud. Filicum ( 185 1 ) 

,on.<picuous f sti Wl round or oblong 

Java. Jdiilii'pines, Sumatra. 


P viridis Moore Ind. Fll. P. pundHt Ih 
^ PI bon,; short not creeping wPh numerous D: 


’•’oi- 1“ „S.d, kKAiU atticnMe thin, «« 

Ybd™" c blkt, », enbncnte base nr.rMvc 

:) V J '“S ‘ 

numerous. Sori small, very numerous seatteial. ^ 


1. F. B. I. 

Kil V.'oolly 

niil.'iir'eo- 


ies 
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Hal. Coiimion, on low trees and stumps. Singapore, Cliaii Clin 
Kang; Serangoon; Botanic Gardens. Malacca, Piilau Besar 
(Griffith). Selangor; Semaiigkok Pass. Perak;, Thaiping (Scor- 
techini). Penang (Kimstler) ; Piilan Badak (Curtis). Setiil 
(llidley). Duinl. Old world tropics. 

( 14) . P. mmaefoUa Moore Ind. Pil. Ehixome stout, woody 
brown woolly and densely cohered with brown woolly roots. Stipes 
articulate yery short or practically none approximate. Pronds 
papery thin, 2 to 3 feet long, 4- in. wide, elongate oblong-lanceolate 
acute, base narrowed gradually or shortly often broad, miidrib stout; 
nerves elevate beneath horizontal parallel, not running to edge. 
Areoles iiumeroue 'large 'and broken up into smaller ones, wdth many 
free veinlets. Sori small, scattered. Hal. On rotten logs or 
epiphytic. Johor, Tanjong Kupang. Selangor, Ginting Bidai 
Caves. Perafk, Simgei Eayah (Kimstler) ; Gunong Kerbau (Eohin- 
son); Sira Eimau (Yapp); Larut (Kuiistler). Distril.- Malay 
islands. 

(15) . Pleopeltis sp. Ehizome slender covered wdth crowded 
lanceolate aenmiiiate reddish scales. Fronds dose togetlier^ coria- 
ceous. Stipes 1.5 in. long, slender. Lamiiia 5 in." long,^ .3 in. 
wide, sterile ones slightly wider, lanceolate-linear, shortly narroaved 
to the blunt tip long and gradually narrowed to tlie sti[)es, margins 
minutely toothed, serrulate; nerves ascending ])rominent to "the 
edge. Sori slightly immersed in 2 row^s, rounded. Ilal). Log 
over a stream at 4^000 ft, alt. Pahang. Bukit Fraser (Eryl Smith 
866). I have only seen one incomplete S})ecimen of tins fern, 
but I cannot match it wdth any described species. 

Fronds lobed or pinnatifid. 

(Ki). P. pteropus Moore Ind. I'll. Polypodium pt&ropus 
Bl. PI. Jav. Pil. 168, i. 7-6. BPizome creeping moderately thick, 
with 'brown lanceolate acuminate scales. Stipes 3 to I'O ki. long,, 
base sparsely hairy, upper part strongly winged. Pronds mem- 
branous, thin, simple lanceolate acuminate narrowed to base, 12 
iu. long 1.5 in. wide, or more commonly 3-lobed, lobes lanceolate 
long-caudate, central one the broadest, V in. long, 1.5 iu. wide, 
lateral ones 1 in. wide; nerves slender, parallel not running tO' 
edge. Areoles ineonspicuons rather large. Sori small scattered. 
Hal. In mud in jungle streams, Selangor, Batu Caves (Eidiey, 
Matthew). Perak, TJlu Bubong (Kunstler) ; Ulu Teinengoh 
(Eklley); Kinta river, (Kunstler). Distrib. ' Indh, Malay "is- 
lands and China. 

(17). P. bastata Moore Ind. 346. Ehizome creeping, slout 
covered with lanceolate acuminate subulate scales. Stipes 2 to 5 
in. long, rather close set. Pronds coriaceous 12 in. lf)ng, 3 in. 
wide, (leltoid, ovate acuminate trilid or deeply pinnatlrid witli 5 
to 17 lobes cut within half an inch of the m'ciiis, lobes lanceolate- 
acuminate, 4 in. long .75 in. wide; nerves numerous parallel 
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■ulate at the tips, A'eius wavy^ lormmg large pximdij a... 
)ken up iuto smaller ones with many free -vemlets. i 
ous, very small, round or o\al or scattered. IIa.b. Uen.e- 
oi’i slopes of steep hills, Perak, Goping (iMinsilev). 

19) P. incurvatB Moore Card. Chron. (ISdO) 1105. 
yte'or rock plant. Rhizome long covered with fialc hrov.-u 
f lanceolate papery scales. Stipes .5 to in. apart, -i to ■- 
]o- Fronds sterile entire ovate, or o-lobed, b ')>■ 

o“4te-lanceolate, terminal one largest 4 in. long, 2-yJ> in- 
fertile fronds of 3 to 7 stiff coriaceous linear lobfe (larUj 
A cut to rachis, bases decurrent G in. long. .'R) in. wide, 
Lt, main nerve-s distinct, others invisilde, arcoles inne. -on 
oval sunk into a deep pit, forming a circular tuherem on the 
' side in one row between midrib and edge 
4000 to 5000 ft. alt. Malacca, Mount Ophir Giilhth). 
tig Gunong Tahan. Selangor, Bukit 11 itam. Perak, ^«3on 
3ca (Ridley) ; Thaiping Hills, Birch’s 

annmny Inas (happ). Redah leak (Robinson). 


laciniata Bedd, Handb. Supp. _9i. P- 
turn. Bot. (1880), 81G. Terrestrial or epiphytic, 
stout densely covered with wt" 

scales. Stipes long, d_ - v , 

■own. Fronds glaiicons cori^eous 
17 to 30 lobes nearly to 
0 6 in. long, -5 to 1 to. 

Lumerous parallel running 
e. Sori round, sunk, a sii _ 

ivav between midrib and edge 

Hah. Mountains 4000 to oOOO 
L Pabang, Gunong TaRan; Fraser IHn 
g Hills, Caulfield’s Hill (Runstler, Day;; Gunong 
°Ilistrih. Java. 

phymatodes Moore Ind. Ixxviii. Epipbytto or ro^ 
le long creeping, woody, glaucous with bro^ 
Late scales. Stipes 3 in. apart, l.a to 13 in. ^ 
Fronds coriaceous, entire elliptic lanceoiate 4.o to 
to 2 in. wide, or deeply lobed, !-• to m. g?- 


distaiit, 6 to .12 in. long, 
i — -3 8 to IS in. long,, 
the rachis, lobes linear 
wide, veins prominent 
to the thickened edge;. 
10-1 ft i-ow on eaeii side of 
elevate- 
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3 'to 18 oWoiig aetiMnate,: exit ;in. towards 

the broad winged raxdiis, 3 to 4 in. long, to 1 iir wide, iniclrib 
and costae of lobes prominent. No distinct main-nerves. Arcoles 
line, tree Ycinlets numerous. Sori large, sunk in one or two rows 
or scattered. Hub. Common on trees, shinijis or rocks, or wells iji 
low country, Singapore, Gardens; Pasir Panjaiig; (diangi; Fnlaii 
l}])in. Johor. Ikihang, Kvvala Palurng; ]k‘kaii. MaJac'ea, ihmg- 
kalan Minvak; Bukit Pancliur (Gantley); Palau Besar and Walls 
of Malacca (Grillltli). Perak, Thaiping liills. ^Pindings, Livmut, 
Penang, Top of hill ('Curtis). Lankawi (Curtis). Disiril).^ All 
old world tropics except India. Native names: Paku Mdmgi; 
Sakat Hitam. Use: Fronds fragrant of Couniarin; used for 
scenting cloths. 


(22). P, mgrescens Carr, in Seem, FL Vit. 3G8. Ehizome 
wide creeping covered with ovate scales, roots numerous, slender, 
crowded. Stipes slender, 1 to 3 ft. long, glossy smooth. Fronds 
papery 1 to 5 ft. long, 6 to 12 in. wide, cut down nearly to the 
rachis into 3 to 20 linear lanceolate acuminate lobes, 6 to 12 in. 
long, .75 to 2 in. wide; rachis xvinged, midrib prominent, veins 
usually conspicuous but fine, broken up before reaching the edge. 
Sori globose, rather large in two rows halfway between midrib and 
edge, sunk forming prominent papillae on upper surface. ^ Hah. 
Common in forests, /Singa|mre, Bukit Timah. Malacca (Pin will, 
Hervey). Snngei Ujong, Bukit Sulu (Gantley). Selangmr, Batu 
Caves. Perak Sira Eimau (Yapp) ; Pengkalan Bharu (Kunstler): 
Larut ('Wellesley, Eobinson). Tringganig, Bniidi (Eos/tadas), 
Penang (Mactierj Disirih. India. Native name: Paku Chiai; 
Paku Sumpah. 


(23). P. longissiwa Bedd. Ferns. S. Ind. t. 17G. Ehizome 
long creeping, with ovate appressed scales. Stipos 3 to 4 ft. long, 
straw-coloured. Fronds 1 to 4 feet long, 6 to 12 in. wide cut 
down to the rachis except for a wing .2 in. or less wide into about 
20 linear acmninate lobes about G in. long to .3 in. wide, papery, 


veins Tery in con sp Sori oblong in one row on each side of the 

midrib and close to it. Ilab, Perak, Kinta Elver (Kunstler); 


’-sS 


n 


Gunong Pondok (Mnxton); Batu Kurau and Kwala Kemas 
(Matthew) I) tsirib - Indo-Malaya. 

(24). P. palmata Moore Ind. 347. Polypodmm palmatum 


-.'fm 


m 


Bi. FL Jav. 150, t. G4. Ehizome stout; scales narrow caudate 


" .5 to 1 in. apart, rigid siuooth, 6 to 12 in. 


Fronds 6 to 18 in. long, 8 to 12 in. wide, pinnate, lobes 
2 eous linear, linear-oblong or linear sublauceoiatc, long 
te, fre^e to base, but rachis slightly winged, 'oases broad or 
], crenulate or entire, 7 to 23 distant, .5 to 1 in. 'W'ide; 
.parallel fconspiciious ; areoles fine, hidden. 'Sori rather 
a row 'between anidrib and edge. Ilab. Mountains, 
Telom (Kidley IBOGl and 13062). Perak, Thaiping 
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Hills (Wrav, Scortechini, Hnnstler): Gunong Batu Pu! 
Province Wcllcslev, Bukit Panchnr (Bidley), Penan 
Herb. Wallich) arid all collectors. Dislrib. Malay is. 
Excluded species. 

P. zosieriformis P>ecld. Ferns Brit. Iiicl. i. 
Malaera, fide van Alderwerelt van Boseiiberg. libe loea 
vliich lie included under Malacca. 

55. Lecanopteris Bi. 

Eliizoine forming an ants’ nest of lire 
Stipes from' conical, tubercles.; Ir 
’ IS numerous. ..cut nearly to . 
s: blunt broad, fertile lobes 1' 
indented projections o,: 


Epi phy te. 
witliout scale! 
coriaceonS; pinnate, lobe; 
radii s, sterile ones obi on; 
narrower. Sori enclosed in 
Species 6, Malay islands. 

(1). L. carnosa Bl. FI. Jav. ii. t- 
lecanopteris Mett Arm. Mus-. Bot H- , ^ 

eruslaceous, black with a glaiicon. blooro. btipe.. .. p 

Fronds sterile, 3 to 4 in. long, pinnate, lobes ..o -fy • ;* 

wide. Fertile fronds 6 in. to 1*^ m. long, looes nun ciou-, l.~o lu- 
lono- .2 in. wide, generally lobed. Sori in pockets at the end oL tht 
lobes about 16 Hah. Boughs of lofty trees, hingaporo, Buk t 
Timah on lofty Shoreas. Malacca, Sungei WcodxnoughK 

Pahano" V'rav’s Gamp, Gunong Tahan (Bullet), 

(Bnrkfl). 'Sdangor, Bukit Hilam 

T.ebah (Eobinson). Perak, Thaipmg HdB Opye.B 
Kunstler); Gimcug Bubu (Mnrton) ; Gunong luas (Tapp). 
Distrib. Malay isles. 

This remarkable plant is referred by van Alderwerelt van 
Eosenberg to Pohjpodkcm in the .affinity of P. lomanoides. 

m. Cyciophottis Dcsv* 

{Niphobohs Kanlf.) Epiphytin or rock ferns Ehizomes 
ns,ualW slender creeping. Fronds simple, coriaceous, stitt op^.q-,^ 

SS nmW tk.« .terile, t 

matted «lh woolly oi cottony 7**“ tft'' 

vdulds anastomosing sometimes transversely ^ parade i ^ . 


stellate ]uil)esce]iee beneath, midrib proniiiient, veins obscure. 
Areoles Avitli 2 to 4 free idubbed veiniots. Woj'i, rather 

small, sxuik in the tomention. Ilab. On trees or roc^ks. Sin^i^a- 
pore (Thomson, Kimstler) ; Pnkn IT bin ; Changi Beach. Jolior, 
Oiujong Pnlat (JluIIetit), Malacca, Puhin ITiKlan, (Oant'ley); 
Ayer Ivoroh. Selangor, Ulu Goinhak (Ridley), Dindings, Jainuii 
Perak, xkrang Para (Scortechini) ; Lariit (Wray) ; 'XaniiirirncT 
(i\faehado). Penang (Lady Dalhonsie), Sikni (hid ley). Pulau 
Adang. JHsinb, Africa, India, Cl'iina, ]\Ialaya, " Polynesia. 
Saike name: Sakat Batn. 

(2) . C. '^varms Gand. lYeyc. Toy. ITr. Phys. Bot. 364, 
Pdiizome long, slender, scales oblong-lanceolate brown*, base peltate, 
.apex aeimiinate, edge eiliate. Stipes 3 in. distant 1.5 to 3 in. 
long. Pronds sterile broad, lanceolate 3 to 4.5 in. long, .75 in. 
wide, narrowed to stipes, acuminate at tip. Fertile ones thicker, 
12 to IcS in. long, .5 to 1 in. wide, broad lanceolate, aenminate 
.narrowed in the soriferons part above, veins hardly visible, stellate 
tonientiim scattered. Sori crowded in G to 8 rows bet^veen midrib 
..and edge roiuid. Uah. On trees. Singapore, Kranji, mangroves 
{.Matthew)^ Johor, Mount Austin (Matthew). Perak, Tliaiping 
Hills (Knnstler) Gunong Pondok and Goping (Mattliew). 
Penang (Lady Dalhonsie, Ciirtis). 

(3) . C. acmstichoides Presl. Ei)im. Idd. Rhizome long 
•creeping, ^ slender. Scales large rounded oval red, centre black 
Stipes distant 1 to 3 in. long. Fronds thick coriaceous linear 
blunt, long narrowed to stipes, fertile and sterile similar 12 to 24 
in. long, .3 to 1 in. wide; stellate tomentiim beneath close set. 
Sori crowded at the tip and sometimes all over surface, rather 
small in 6 to 8 rows, areoles 5 to 7 between midrib and margin 
each with 3 to 6 free veinlets. Ilab. Common on trees in open 
•country, Singapore, Tanglin; Chan Clhn Kang (Ridley). Johor, 
Batn Palnit; Jambn Larang (Feilding). Pahang, Kwala Pahang. 
Malacca, Mount Ophir (Wallace), ikrak, Gunong Batu Piitih 
(Wray). Penang (Wallich), Kelantan, Kwala Pertang (Hanif). 
iJii^irib. Burma, Malaya, Poijmesia^ 

(4) ^ C, panmosus 0. Christ, Ind. Fil. 200. Rhizome long, 
x'l'ccpiug, closely covered with light reddish lanceolate aoiiminate 
scales.. Stipe«s 1 to 2 in. distant 1 to 3 in. long, covered with 
wvoolly tomeiitum. Fronds elliptic lanceolate blunt narrowed aeu- 
minate at liase, densely so-ftly stellate hairy beueatli. Areoles hi 
7 scries bet.ween midrib and edge, each including 2 to 4, simi)le or 
forked, free or anastomosing veinlets. Sori denseiy crowded rather 
small, 5 or -6 in a row^, beitween the rather conspicuous ])arai]cl 
veins. Ilab. Mangrove swamps, ’Singapore, Kranji (Ridley 6419), 
Vi^rtrib. Ceylon, Tenasserim. 

(5) . C, heteractis C. Chr. Ind, Fib Rhizome long creeping, 
.scales lanceolate acuminate l)ase dark, tips light brown. Stipes 1 
to 2 in. apart, 1.5 to 7 in. long, stellate toinentose. Fronds thick 
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•eorineeoiis o]ilon<:’’-laneeolate, hliint, base 'mriwecl^ densely brown 
stellate hairy licoeatii 7 in. long, 1.4 in., wide. Areoles in rows of 
8 to 0, between iniilrlb and edge,- enclDsing 2 on 3 veinlets nione 
or less forked and anastomosing.- Sori. large, prominent. Hah 
Limestone rocks. Perak, Kwala Dipaiig (Ennstler)^ Disirih. 
India. ■ ■ 

( 6 ) . C. nummMarlaeft^llus C. Clir. Tnd. Fil. Fpifdiytie. 
Eliizome \'ery slender fdiforin eo’wvred witli lanceolate long amimi- 
iiafe subulate reddish scale-s. Fronds approxiniaie, sterile ones 
orbicular ovate sessile densely stellate, tomentose beneath .5 in. 
long, ajid wide ; fertile fronds spathnlate,. stipes slender, .5 in. long, 
hairy, frond linoar-spathulate blunt 2 in. loTig, .12 in. wide, sicdlate 
hairy beneath vrith long hairs. Sori minute, very numerous, cover- 
ing tlie whole under surface. Hah On trees. Ibihang, Kwala 
Pahang. Xegri Sembilan, Biikit Siilix (Cantley). Perak Tambnn 
(ILdley) ; Kwala Di[)ang (Kunstler). Perils (MatthewL lObiutan, 
Siingei Keteh. (Xur.). Distrib. Indo-Malaya. jS'alive name: 
Berunas Jantan. 

(7) . C. penangmnus (h Chr. Ind. Fil. Niphohohis penan- 
gumns. Hook. le. PI. 203. Epiphyte. Bhizome very thick; scales 
reddish lanceolate acuminate. Stipes aggregate, stout, winged 
nearly to l)ase. Fronds oldanceolate acutely acuminate long nar- 
rowed and deeurrent on stipes thinly coriaceous, inembrarious, edge 
minutely sinuate, 18 in. long, 2,15 in^ ■wide, tliinly clothed wdth 
stellate ^hairs beneaili, veins not elevate; veinlets inconspicuous, 
Sori forming a broad mass in the centre of the upper half of^tlu 
frond. Ca])sules mixed with long hairs. Rah. Pahang, ^KoU 
Glanggi. Selangor, ^Ivwala Lumpur (Curtis). Perak, E.nta 
Goping (Ivxmstler). Penang (Lady Dalhousie) ; above the Water 
fall (flullett). Kelaiitan, Siingei Keteh (Xur.). Hisirih, 
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on tlie upper surface. Hal. Common on lowland trees, Smga» 
pore, Gardens, Tanglin; Pulau Ubin (Emistler S-iingei Moral. 
Joilior, Tianjong Bimga. Malacca (Cnming) ; bdnibau (GriPfdb). 
Perak. Thaiping Hills; Kwala Kangsar; IJlu Eubong ('Kiuistler). 
Penang Hill;' Convalescent Bungalow (Eidley), Kelantan,. 
Snngei Iveteh (Xur.). Bistfil. Malay isles, Australia. Native 
name: Paku Hilan. 

(10). C. stigmosas Desv. Berk Mag. v. SOI. Eliizome stout,, 
covered with pale reddish brown, lanceolate acuminate hairs. 
Slipes approximate, 1 to (>.5 in. long, angled. Fronds G in. io 2 
feet long, 1 to 3 in. wide, firmly coriaceous, densely stellate, tomen- 
tose and woolly beneath, lanceolate acuminate gradually narrowed 
below, Teins distinct elevate beneath. Sori immersed minute, 
nunicroiis in close lines between the veins. Areoles in 10 series 
between midrib and edge inehiding nmiij branched veinlets. Ilab^ 
Perak, Guiiong Pondok (KnnstlerJ ; Batu Ivnrau (Scorteeliini). 
P'erlis (Matthew). Kelantan, Sungei .Ketch (Xirr.). Dktrib. 
India, China, Java. 

57. Drynaria Bory^ 

Epiphytic and rock ferns. Ilhizoines stout. Fronds dimor- 
phous, one form sterile broad sessile lolled, oak-leat shaped, the 
other ferttlo pinnatifid stipitate, broad, with iiume.rous lanceolate 
or linear lobes or base of fertile frond oak-leaved, coriaceous, veins 
copiously anastomosing forming quadrate or hexagonal areoles. 
Sori rather small, numerous round or oval. 

Fronds dimorphous, fertile ones pinnatifid. 

(1) . D. quercHolm Linn. Sp. V\. 1547, sub Poly podium. 
Ehizome thick covered with red brown lanceolate subulate scales, 
bases cordate, up to .5 in. long^ Fronds sterile 7 to 12 in. long, 7 
to 8 in. wide, oak-leaved, strongly veined, midrib prominent, lobes 
blunt, fertile fronds 2 to 3 feet long, lobed nearly to base, lobes 
deciirrent on raohis 5 to 9 in. long, 1 to l.o’ in. wide, oblong- 
lanceolate acuminate, anidribs and veins prominent, veinlets trans- 
verse 4 to 6 between the veins with .a network of small square 
areoles. (Sori in rows close to the veinlets, 6 or 7 in a row. JIah. 
Trees Common, Singapore, Pnlau IJbiii; Ixranji (Chi’pp)^ Bukit 
Timah (Eidley) Johor, Scudai Eiver. Pahang, Tembeling river. 
Malacca, Bukit Bruang. Perak? (Scortechini) ; B-atang Pa dang 
(Knnstler). Penang ;(Herb. Wtallich, Hose, Eidley). Disirib. 
India, Malaya, China, Fiji. Native name. 'Sakalt Laijiang. 

(2) . D. spatslsota Moore Ind. 348. i). Linnaei Bory. Ann. 
Sb Hot. V. 564, t. 12. Ehizoane stout, scales ovate Ijlunt from a 
t)eltate base, with a deciduous point. Fronds sterile brown, 6 in. 
long, 4 in. wide, ovate cordate, shortly broadly fe^v lobed; fertile 
fronds 10 to 36 in. long, stipes 3 in. long, lobes 4 in. long 1.5 
in. wide lanceolate acuminate or caudate cat nearly to rachis,. 
veins as in querdfolia, areoles irregular larger. -Sori more numerous,. 
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larger and more seatterecl. Ilcib, Trees. Singapore^ Oniiigi; 
8erarjgoon : Tanjong Gol (Bidlej). Paliang on the river, Piilan 
■Cdieiigei and Pnlaii Datoli. Perak, Batang Paclang (Kiir.stler). 
Penang, Gardens near the hath. Tringganu, Biinclj (Piostados). 
Disirih Malaya, to Anstralasia; ■ , ■ . 

The fronds are smaller and lobes narrc*w.er, the scales on the 
rhizome quite difierent, and -sori more; scattered, otherwise very 
netiT LK quercifolia. 

Fronds dimorplxoiis, fertile fronds pinnate. 

(3) . D. TigMuta Bedd. Ilandb. Ind. Ferns 34*4. Rhizome 
stout creeping, scales bright chestnut, narrow acuminate, mixed 
with yellow tomentuin. Fronds dimorphous, sterile, G to in. 
long/ 2.25 to 3.25 in. wide, ohloiig, cut halfway or more into 
narrow linear hluiit lo'nes 1.5 long, .25 in, wide, fertile fronds 1 to 
2 feet long, pinnate, lobes linear acuminate, base narrowed, edge 
serrulate, thinly coriaceous, petioled articulate 6 to T in, long, 
.25 to .4 in. wide, veins indistinct, areoles square, many very small. 
Sori in a single row on each side of the midrib snnk. I/alj. ^ On 
rocks and trees, Selangor, ■Semangkok Pass. Perak, (Seortecbini) ; 
Biijong Malacca (Ridley). Penang (Wallieh) ; Top of hill on 
rocks ^Penara Bnkit (Ridley). Kedah Peak, precipices. Dishih. 
Malaya, Australia. 

Fronds not dimorphous. 

(4) . D. Heracleum Moore Tiid. Fib 346; Hook. Syn. Fib 
p. 36G. Rhizome stout, scales long silky iihriliose, bright browm. 
Fronds not dimorphous 6 to 8 feet long, over 12 in. wide, base 
broad 12 in. wide shortly, halfway or less cut into broad rounded 
lobes, upper part cut nearly to base into oblong lanceolate acuminate 
caudate lobes, 7 to 18 in. long, 2 to 4 in. wide; midrib below over 
half an inch through, veins distinct to edge. Areoles^G to 8 betw^een 
them. Sori small numerous, scattered, slightly immersed and 
elevate on upper surface. IlaJb^ On trees. Johor, ^ Tanjong 
Kupang, Perak, Maxwell's Hill to Boxhill (Fox). Distrih. Java, 
Philippines^ Native name' Pakii Sulo. 

A very big plant. Fronds rather thinner than in P. querci- 
folia referred by r. A. v. R. to PUopeltis. 

D. splendens Bedd, Ferns of Brit. Ind. ii. t. cccxvi. 

Beddoine gives this from Singapore, but all I have of it 
is one barren frond with no collectors name at Kew. It is there- 
fore excluded as doubtful. 

58. Drymoglossum Presl. 

Epiphyte. Rhizome very long and slender with round scarious 
peltate iseales with dark raised centre. Fronds stipitate, bterile 
objovate to oblong, rounded, email, fertile linear blunt, narro\yed to 
stipes. Veins obscure, anastomosing forming 3 or 4 senes of 
areoles between midrib and edge, simple or branched; veiniets 

1926] Roi/al Asiatic Society. 
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tips dubbed. Sori linear scarcely immersed iiear the edge some- 
times confluent and coTering the whole liack oi the irond. ^pocies 
8 Troiiical Asia, Mascareno.’. 

■ ri)'. D. pUoselloides Presl. Tent. rterid.aSi'A.lO. Ehizome 

filiform. Stipes .1 in. long in sterile fronds, .2 m. distant, iiji 
to 1 in. in fertile fronds. Fronds sterile roiuuled ohlmig or oboMite 
.5 to .6 in. long, .2 to .3 in. wide, thick, fltvm.v, witli stellate 
iiaira when young, fertile ones linear, tip round .2 to -1 in ong 
.2.5 in. wide" Sori in broad inai'gmal lines. Ilai). .branein.s^ oi. 
trees in o]>e]i conntrv, coninion, and Yer 3 r tronblesome oLten eoyer- 
ino^ the brandies. Singapore, very common (all collectors). Jolior. 
Malacca. Pergk, Thaiping (Seortechmi) ; Kaniiinmg (Madiado). 
Tringganii, Buiidi (Kostados). Penang (Curtis). Indo- 

Malay'a Japan. lS!aiive name: Sakat Hilm-Hibu. 

59. Braiiiea Sm. 

Arl)ore.aeont with a short thick erect cande.w Froiid.s pinnate, 
coriaceous with numerous linear acuminate pinnae hroadc-st a,t base 
ed«'e serrulate, veins united to form one row of oliloiig or triangu- 
lai° areoles, then free i>arallel, simple or forked, numerous. Son 
on the veins forming the castal areoles. Species 1. 

(1). B. insignis Hook. Syn. Fil. 390. Sleni 4 feet iall or 
less covered with long thick oheatnnt subulave iscales. iS‘ti])0s stout, 
over a foot tall with dense scales at base. Fronds 2 to 3 feet 
Ion 2 ; pinnae linear long acuminate, base sulicordate often nnequally, 
4 to b in. long, .35 in. wide, efcifl; rigid, fertile fronds with narrower 
pinnae. Unh. Pioeky isea coasts, very rare. Hinding.*, i ulau 
Semhilan (Ridley and Curtis). Disirib. Khasiya, 'leuassenm, . 
Hongkong, Yunnan, C’oehdn China. 

Tlie ])lant at a little distance looks e.vactly like a Cycas. 

GYMHOGRAMMEAE. 

60. Coniogramme Fee, 

Rhizome creeping. Stipes not articulate. Fronds pinnate, 
veins free or forked pinnately arranged. Hab. Old World tropic;. 
Two species. . 

(1) C. iraxinea Diels Hat. Pflanz. 1.4, 363. Syngramme 
fraxinea Bedd. Harndb. Ind.' Ferns 386. Rhizome creeping. Stipes 
naked glabrous 1 to 4 feet long. Fronds 1 to 4 feet long, jnnnate 
ivith pbinae 13 in. wide narrowed and stalked at base, or bipinnate, 
the secondary pinna-e 3 to 6. in. long, .I" 6 in. wide, sessile or nearly 
so, base round, tip long acuminate, edge entire or serimlatc. \' sms 
very close, forked from base or higher up one or both hranehe.; 
forked again. Sori running along each vein, Irat not^ to__edi^, 
yellow turning brown. Hab. Dense forest. _ Perak, Larut (Knn^- 
ler). Penang (Lady Dalhousie). Distnb. Asia, Australasia, 
Africa. 
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to qnaflripiniiate frrjnds (with the habit of Chellnnih.es) witli 
very nnmeroiis sliort, broad or oblong lanceolate lol)es. eins 
forked ; veinlets free. Sori rising from the veins oyer the under 
surface of the fronds, finear or liiiear-oblong. ZvIo?J.tiy South 
American. One or two Xortli Indian and one widely spread over' 
the East Indies, no doubt an escape from cultivation. 

. (1), C. catomeiams Kaiilf. Enixni. T6. Tufted. Stipes IB 
in. wide, bipinnate, pinnules 1 in. long, lobOvS coriaceous, lanceolate 
acute, white I'lerieath .2 in^ long, bases deeiirrent l>elow'. IlaJ), 
Open idaces, Eoadsides. Singapore, Chan (dm Kang; Pulaii Ubiii,. 
Johor, Tanjoiig Kupang. Malacca (Hervey). Ihiltang. Eraser 
Hill (Burkin and Holttum). Selangor, Eawaug; Kwala Lumpur 
(Gocdenough). Perak, Gunong Kerbau 4000 ft. alt. (Pobinson)* 
Trinvminu. Bimdi fliostados). Penang WatcThill. 


62. Antrophyum Ivaulf. 

Epiphytic and rock ferns, Avith simple corl 
or ovate fronds stipitate without f^r vitii a mldt, 
xeticiilate. Sori reticulate or interrupted on tf 
Species 21 all tropics. 

It is doubtful wbetlier these are m 

(1). A. immersum Mett. Lugd. Bat. iy 
Hook, .and Gier, Ic. Fil. x 
crowded, elongate oblong to c 
to a stipe, coriaceous, midrib 
4 in. long, 35 to .(> in. wide. 

Kocks, rare. Selangor, 

8914). Kelaiitaii, f 

parvulam BL FiL Jav 
in long, .2 to .3 in. wide, tliinner in texture, 
narrowed to the base. Hah, Eocks, not comrnoar 
■Pn-n/iAU rionhiP* ('Matthew'). Penang ( 


ot all forms, of one s|>ecie.s...';; 
111. A. pnmiluni 
rt ^rcaly. Fronds 
roxmcl,.. . narrowed 
1..5 to 2 in. long, rarely 

rsed often forked. JlnfK 

Batu Caves, on Limestone rocks. (Holunm 
Sungei Iveteh (Kur.) 

T8. t. 34, Fronds 1 to 4 
lanceolate, long 
Perak, Gunong 
(Lchb). 

r. ,15. Stipes dWttoei 
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var. augustifoVmm Brack. ?tipe 6 in. Tnyad lip-ikite 

12 in. loiio-, .15 in. uicle, texture thinner. Perak, (uinong boiioy 
(Be Morgan). Mot seen. 

(5). a’ reiicuiaimn Kaulf. Fee Sr.l Memoire 
.1. coriaceum Mall. Cat. 43. A. semkasAaluw llmk b d. ,..)o. , 
Ehizome short, with a mass of woolly roots. -\o distinct stipes 
.as the frond is deciirrent to the base. Fronds broadly lanceolate 
aenminate, very gradually narrowed to the l)a.se, midrib only at 
the base, 1 to 15 in. long, 1 to IAd in. wide._ Areoles long and 
narrow elevated above in dry speeiniens. Sori immCTsed, eonflnent 
or not* Hal). On rocks in forest®. Singapore, Bnkit liman ; ^‘^War. 
Johor, Batu Pah.at\ Pahang, Tahan Woods; Kota Glaiiggi. Malac- 
ca, Alor Gaiah. M^egri 'Sembilan, Tampin (Holttnm). Selangor, 
G-imoug Hijau (Gooclenough) ; Ijabu River; Batn Caves. Ferak, 
Kinta River (Knnstler) ; Bnjong Malacca. Penaaig Hill (Wallicli). 
Pulan Adaiig, Rawei island. Distrib. Madagascar, Indo-Malaya, 
Polynesia. 

var. s6tn.tcosiBtuiti, Proncls ovate-oblanceolate abruptly 
acuminate, narrowed gradually to a broader basO;, areoles rather 
larger,, and sori often joining, 12 in. long, 2.5 in. wide in the 
upper part. Hah. Wet ti*ee-trunks, Dindmgs, Lumut (llidlo}). 
Perak, Thaiping Hills (dvunstler, A^'ray) ; MaxwelFs Hill (Scorte- 
chini). Distrih. Malaya. 

63. Loxogramme Presl. 

Bhizome creeping. Fronds entire, leathery flaccid, linear or 
lanceolate not articulate with the rhizome, venation quite irivisihle 
or faint. Sori in lines not reaching to the margin, species 6. Old 
World Tropics. These are referred to Polypodium by Chnstenaen. 

(1) . L. involuta Bedd. F..S.I. t. oO . Rhizome stout, densely- 
covered with red browm velvety roots. Btiipes approximate, very 
short or none. Fronds large flaocid, leathery lanceolate subacute, 
long narrowed to base, lO to iS in. long, 1.9 to 3 in. wide, \.ein3 
invisible. Sori in long slender lines 1 an. long, often nearly reach- 
ing the edge. Hoi). On trees in forests. Johor, Sungei Tobrau. 
Sungei TJjong (Hullett) ; Tampin Hill (Holttum) . Selangor, 
Semaaigkok Pass ; Rawang Camphor forests. Perak, Kwahi Hipang 
(Kunstler); Hlu Temengoh (Ridley); Thaiping Hills Cottage 
(Hervey). Penang (Wallieh, Lady Dalhousie.) Didnb. India. 
Malaya', Polynesia. 

(2) . L. lanceolata Bedd. F. S. I. t. 91. Rhizome slender, 
scales small linear brown. Stipes approximate to .5 ni. 
very short. Fronds linear on lanceolate acuminate long . 
to the base, coriaceous, midrib prominent, veins invisible -6 
long, .2 to .6 in. wide. Sori in short nearly ver; 
lines! ' Hal. Mlountain foreste. Megri Sembilan, 

Ridley). Selangor, Semaiigkok Pass; Ginting 
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Perak, Ivinta and Larut (Kunstler) ; Bujong^ Malacca (Pidley). 
Ivelantan, Sungei Keteh (Xur.) Disirih. Africa and subtropical 
Asia, and Polynesia. 

(3). L. Btumeana Presl. Tent. 215. L. avetiia Bak. Syn. 

Fil. 38S. Ehizome creeping covered thickly with brown \eLvetv 
roots. Stipes approximate 1 in. long or les?. Fronds eoriaceoiis 
linear oblong to oblaneeolate shortly acute acuminate, grauualii 
narrowed to the liase, 18 to 20 in. long 2 to 3 in. wide, leas 
eoriaceous than L. involula, venation ylearer with moderately large 
areoles, primarv veins not prominent. .Sori in narrow linear 
lines oblique ascending slightly flexuous, not reaelimg the midnp 
or edge. Hah. Pahang, Tahan Elver (Pddley). Aegn Sembilaii, 
Ulu Eeiiiban (hinr.) Penang Hill ('Curtis, Maingay etc.) Keian- 
tan, Temeyong (Haniff). Disirih. Malaya. 

Very like L. involuta bat with a more distinct stipe, and 
venation clearer. 

64. Syngramma Sm. 

Terrestrial ferns; rliizome short creeping. Fronds entire or 
pinnate rather or quite eoriaceous, veins forked close to the i 

or higher; veinlets parallel and simple or anastomosing near the 
edge."^ Sori long, linear arising from the veins and veinlets. bpecies 
16 Tropical Asia, Polynesia. 

(1) . S. Day} Bedd. Jouni. Bet. 18S8, v. pi. 219b. Ehizome 
short covered with black fibrils, roots with long hairs i>..tipes 
slender. 1 to 2 in long. Fronds spathulate-hnear blunt long 
narrowed to the base 2 to 3 in. long, .1 in. wide, conaceou-s veins 
very conspicuous ascending. Sori short, linear ascending the length 
of the veins. Hah. On quartz-rocks, rare. 'belan^J, 

(Eidley). Perak, Pass Itetween Kwala Kangsar and Emta at ~ JOt) 

ft. alt. (Day.) 

(2) . S. campytoneurotdes Baker Journ. L nn. Soe. x.viv. 
n. 261. Ehizome woody, long creeping, moderately stout, scalte 
father broad lanceolate caudate blackish brown. Stipes 
nearly to base, 1.5 to 5 in. long, .25 to .5 un. apart Fronds 
stiffly ■paperv oblong cuspidate long nanwed at tlie ba- e, lo. - 
S line Tto 1.5 in^widl; veiins numerous dtetant parallel shgh ly 

. L;endrng .1 in. apart with distinct cross ve™ forming 2 areoles 
betiveen each pair of veins, with a free veinlet in ‘ 5^ 

iiiterruuted rows from midrib to margin. Ilah. Liuphitic ou 
stems of shrubs and very small trees, Perak, Selama, and oping 
district (Kunstler.) Distrih. Borneo. 

S alistntfolia J- Sm. Loud. Journ. Bot. 4, P- 
Ehizome creeping shortly. Stipes few, .25 to .5_in. apar xa ner 
stout, smooth, M 4 to 8 in. tall. Fronds simple ovme, 
rniiTul or A’crv 'ihoi-tly narrow'ed, tip acuminate, coriaceous i to 8 no 
C 3 k. SdtveSs very numerU cl<» and parallel uabrancM 

1926] Botjal AmMc Society. 
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jnareliins near the edge. Soiii narrow lni«ir on all the veins. IJah. 
Denso forests, common,: Singapore ( Wall ieh, J.ohh) ; Clian Uin 
Kaim. Malacca, Merlimau ((’.antloy) ; Ayer .Koroh. Aegrt teem- 
bilam Diildt Kayu Araivg (C’antley). ^ I’erak, Thaiping 
techiiii). JHxirib. Malay islands. A n/irr .ve/nr : 1 aku loinlmk. 

viir. WaiUchii 8. WalUchn Dedd. Ferns. Brit, Ind. li. t, cliii. 
Ehizome creeping. Stipes S in. long, hroiwls narrower more 
coi'ia:ceon.s veins ascending,, Ycry mimerous. Ilah. Damp lorosts, 
common; Singapore, Bukit. Timah; Chan Cihn Kang Johor. 
Tan jong' Kupang ; Gunong Pantai (Kmistler). Perak, Maxwell s 
Hill. 

(J). S. quinata Carr, in Sooni. FI. ATt. SI'S. Khizome short. 
Stipes stout, smooth 6 to 18 in. tall, shining hrown. _ Fronds of 3 
to "> lohes (rarely simple) on the top oE the stipes thinly membra- 
noiis-coviac(‘(ins lohlong-lanceolate, narrowed to base, central one^ 6 
to 12 in. long, 1.5 to 3 in. wide, lowest pair much .smaller % in. 
loinr. vi'ius closely parallel ascending very numerous, simple and 
forked at the tip.” Sori in lines nearly to edge. ' Hah. Moimtain 
forest.s. Perak, Maxwells Hill 2000 ft. (Alatthew). Disinh. 
Malay ishind-s Polynesia. 

65. Hemionitis Linn. 

Terrestrial ferns simple or pinnate. Fronds stipitate, veins 
copiously anastomosing forming mvmerons areolos, with rarely a 
free vciiilet. iSori eontinnous along the veins and copiously reti- 
culate. Species 8, tropite generally. 

(1) , fi. arifolia Moore Ind. 114. Ilhizome erect, fctipes 
1.5 in. long in sterile 7 in., long in fertile fronds. Fronds coriaceous, 
sterile oblone; 'Cordate with romided lobes, tip round 1.5 to 2> in. 
long, 1 ill. wide, hairy beneath, fertile sagittate, lobes acute or blunt 
defiexed 1 In. long .5 in. wide across the lobes, liairy beneath with 
stitf red hairs, ^nation eonspicnous reticulate. Hal). Piistiirw, or 
on the top of rocks, usually on lim.estone. Pera.k, Larnt (Kunstier), 
Teraeimoh (Eidlev) ; Eamnning. Kelantan, Kota Bharn (llidlev). 
Lanka wi (Curtis). ,SeM, Bajah AYang (Eidley). 

(2) . H. Malagayl Eidl. Gijinnogmmma Maingayi Bak. 
Syn. 517 (in .part). Bhizome not seen. iStipes smooth, mO'Clerate- 
Iv stout IS in. long. Fronds papyracious, glabrous, sterile pinnate 
with 5 or more broad ohMng-lanceolate acuminate lobes, lower ones 
narrowed at base. Upper pair deeurreiit at base on midrib, temi- 
nal one. ovale-laiiceolate 10 .in. long, 4 in. wide, lowest (seen) 8 
in loju’;, 2.2:5 in. wide. A^eins eon.spicuons distant slightly up- 
cui-ved/furtile frond with about 7 pairs of much smaller distant 
lanceola.tc acuminate pinnae 5 in. long. 1 in. wide, base narrowed, 
terminal one ovate lanceolate 6 in. long 2 m. wide, withlne upjier 
iiair decurre.nt on the midrib, veins prominent. Areoles numerous 
hairy rhomlr.lid or he.xagoiial. -So free vcinlets. Bori on all the 
vein's. Hah. Penang (Finwill, Maiugay). 
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Allied to E. (DictyocUne) Griffithii ^vhich is referred to 
Tspidiwm by Cliristenseti. 

GEAMMITIDAE. 

66. Monogramma Schk. 

Tufted ferns with a creeping rhizome on rocks or trees, with 
very small linear often hair-like fronds densely crowded. Son in 
the" centre in a dense line partly covered with an elevate part _ot 
the midrib. Species 14. India, Malaya, Polynesia and America. 

(1) . M. dareicarpa Hook. Syn. Fil. 375. Ehizom^long, 
very slender, covered with lanceolate acuminate^ scales, iironds 
linear blunt, flat, falcate narrowed to base, :l in._ long, .05 in. 
wide 'Sori along one side of the costa with one raised outgrowth 
at tlie side in upper front of frond. Hob. Granite rocks. 

pore, Bukit Timah (Matthewy Eidley). Disinb. Malay islands. 

(2) M. Jungbuhitii Hook. Sp. Fil. 123. M. paradraa Bedd. 

Handbook 375. Epiphyte., Bhizome slender short, bronds densely 
crowded linear not narrowed at the base, rather .,irnt in | 

to 3 in long, abonit twdee as wide as in J/. tnchoidea. k-oriv, 

in a furrow towards or near the top of the frond, one elevated side 

of costa higher than the other. Hab. Onmossytree brancb.es 

in mountains. Perak, Gunong Mas (Yappj- Penang, Eichmond 
Pool (Eidley). Distrib. Ceylon, Malay isles, Polynesia. 

('31 M. trichoidea Sm. Joum. Bot. iii. SS-l- 
very slender fiHform covered with lanceolate acnnnnate scales. 
Fronds snbdistant very narrow linear, 
narrowBd to the basG, 3 to 4 in'. loBg, .01 m. wid . ^ 

in T widmed part of frond iisnally about the middle, oec^iona _ y 
n o I niacererl-e Granite rocks 

in dense forests’ Singapore, Bukit 

Semangkok Pass (Eidley). Perak (Bishop Hose). DxEnb, 
Malay islands. 

67. Vittaria Sm. 

Epiplivtes, rhizome creepmg. Fronds linear^^ 
rihband-E'ke, veins simple forming an acute angle wnn i ne iim. -o, 
SnrZlongcd into a marginal vein. Son m a furrow la ihe^ edge 
01^ hi a sirghtlv intramarginal line with the edge ol 
,,.n;innprl hewond and often rolled over it. &pecie.s about oo, .... 




H. N. Eit'Iey 


TT 1 AfAnTii'^'I’n^ .b rEtSt'l .iTiil (I^Ul 

Sir' <»«““■"■>• 

ll'li'n'illli'v). »«!«'('. J.i".a, Se'v Guinea. 


in 5 li'.viti. /. , . 

' ^ cr Q-.,-,, tTfi 100 11 302'. 1 luzo'ine irit'Ui'rt 

(•-■'K y. Sw. bm bii. i.rin h, -> 

covoml Avith ’ .lisHn.-t 

immersed pavalk.] eou.^clal ^u'ith 

rin intranuiTcriiuil Thorasmi 

I’s; 

^S)T)1 Veiiaii (Mactier). Kelantau, Siingei Keieli (^ui). 
SrAdang. .Sotul (IdidleV). DM. Old bVorld trop:eB. 

■ , , ■T’r’ . T>„x ryni. 


f3'\ V pws///a BL Emim. 199. y. /(dcate Km. Bot. Zeit. 
1818 198 BhOome thickened 1 ia. long. .lO-omls crowded, mi- 
ntroii thick coriaceons linear blunt, 2 to 5 in. long, midrib elevate 
We5 hi sterOe fronds and base of fertile ones, r eins short 
oldique parallel immersed. .Sori in deep intrainargma ^ 

Hal On trees at high ^levatws Paining, Ouncm^^^ (R d- 

• Tvluans: Terban^ (Baroies) ; 'Pinetree Hill i^oar 

Ophi? (.11 coHehou.) " C™S 

kok. Perak, (ficorteehini) ; Bujong Malacca (Enllej), bunong 

Inas (Yapp). ■ Ya. - t .j. 


at V. sulcata Kuhn Linnaea 36, j). 68. Rhwome short, 
cree-pi-n'^ with immeroiis roojts.* Seales subulate. Iioius 
S c -m-ded Imulate, blunt sessile, veins very ccmspicuous forked. 
Sori fo i onueh thickened tip of the frond m a ^eep groo e 
iiitramar<.nnaL Hal). On trees at hi# altitudes, Joixior, ^ « 
%Tal«f*p 9 ChinoiLo* Merm^ and Ophir 


iiitramar<^inai. Hat), vn xrees at ....... .. , 

yrinmut (Holttum). Malacca, Gunong Mering and Cplur 
S”) pig, Guuolig T,hau (Hanip. Setogor Bubl 
ri 14 ‘ Perak (Scorieohiui). Kedah Peak (luclley). Distnl. 


llitam. Perak (bcortecteui). jveuan x V— -.r / • 

Cevloii. . _ 

' This mneh resemhte P. falcaia, bnt the son are m a line on 

the edge of the fronds. 


tiiU •w.xx'-' J.* 

m. V. lineata Sw. Syn. Pil- p. 109. BhKomo very short, 
(•reenhun scales acuminate with caudate points, -ronds .niear 
narrow'^cute, rather flaccid, 6 to 12 in. ong, .Oh o 2 lu ’ 
oi-adually narrowed to the winged stipe. Items simple vci} c 
narallol ^ Sori in a broad iiitramargmal turrow, .tlie edge c 

{..ti Jatix. iw « • ” . T 1 A ..L V. A .v-N . ^ A / 1 




paTallcI. Bon in a oroaa 

frond bevond the furrow and at llwt wrapped omr , 
A'ery common, o.n trees, Singapore (ihonisoii, hobp 
riu Selangor (Goodenongh). _ lerak, taniong 

, V* rt'VT'l \ 




iiHl| | 





rulau Adang^ Ivawei 
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(6). V. sco/opendrijtia Thw. Enum. PI. Zeyl. 38T. Rhizome 

stout creeping covered with dense roots. Scales long very 
linear hair poiiited blackish brora. Stipes stout, ratln-r oistain 
1 .5 to’ fi in. long. Fronds leathery, flaccid, linear acute, narrowed 
to base 1 to 2 feet long, .4- to 1.3 in. wide, imdrU) conspunums. 
Teins conspicuous (when dry) ascending oblique. Soil in a turruu 
in the uprx-r edge of the fTond, inner edge of furrow winged, eugc 
rovolate over ihe sorl. Hab. Common on trees from sea hwe tc 
950>0 ft. alt. Singapore, Kranji : Cliiia Clm Ivjmg. _ ‘Ij? i? 
Tahan river. Perak, Ma.vweU’s Hill (Scortechmi) ; Coping (Ivim- 
stler) • Gunong Batu Putih (Wray). Penang (C'lrtis, Mactier) 
('rSir+ist T.ankawi. Gnnong Raya at 3500 ft. alt. (Curtis) 


6S. Taenitis Willcl. 

strial fern. Eliizomes creeping. Stipes fedl, 

ihoncls simple lanceolate or pinnate, conaceou.s. 
lique. Soni in a continuous line midway hetween nudnb 
Species 2, Malay Peninsula and islands. 

T. biechadides Sw. Syn. Fil. 24 and 220. 

■^epiin^ covered with black bristles, roots hairy, btipre 
; loni, stiff, glossy. Fronds 12 in. or more long, ample 
6 to 1® in. long, 3 to 3 in. wide or pinnate with 3 to 9 
each akte entirf or wavy ^ to 7 in. king .o to an.j,d^, 
iceolate long •acuminate, base narrowed to a .- i ■ 

Tm \rx common in dry woods, from sea level >o 
iit all over the peninsula from 'Singapore to__Lai.k. . 
(Sylon, Malay isles. Native names: Paku Pijai; 1 aka 

-V TUilvniornhic'ffern. Forms ivith simple fronds generaiiy 
f-ftlTh ninnate ones. T have seen them thus iTom -uoum 
unont Kierbau (Eobinson) Penang (Lady Hadioiisic^. 
ate Imms vary in the shape and size 

-In brnadlv lanceolate acuminate. In a -.iala.ca ,pw- 
f i I Ihrii* of »ri i» »«tlj m.rgh.d «a ll.o vory o..™ 


no 


H. N. Ridley 


fronds dis.tijiet or foriniTig a branch at the base tiie pendent 
fronds, tldek th-shy coriaceous reniform or roiiiid. \^ith numerous 
sporango^ on the bajc-k. 

(1) . P. grande Sm. Journ. Bot. iii. *f02. A erv glaucous. 

I'arrrn frou.d-' very large .siiborbicnlar, erect, deeply laciniate, Eer- 
lile I to <*’fceriong, in pairs ])endenE ultimate luanchcs 

]{ iig. I in. wide, fcriiie pofLion llabellale olx-uncate. Sjxjrangia 
forming a mass in the centre only, the sides of the frond prolonged 
into a dichotomous forked division beycmd the friiiting ])ortion. 
llah. Xorth only, rare. Laiikawi (Curtis). Schd (iCclley). 

The locality Singapore given in many books is an error. Bis- 
hih, Malay isles, Australia. 

(2) . P. b Her me Bl. Fil. Jav. 1-1, t. 18. Ster'le fronds very 
large, 2 feet cr more long, oblong, margin lobed and sinuate, 
fertile fronds very loiig u]) to (> feet, ja'iidulous, thin, base stipitate, 
with many dichotomous lobes, fertile segments separate with a large 
reniform fleshy lobe G to cS in. a(Tos‘^, covered exce])t on the edges 
with sporanges. Hah, A Ary common all over the peninsula. 
Bisirih. -Siam, Burma, Malay isA^s. 

' {Z), P, PMieyi Clirist; Ann. de Buiteriz. Suppl. 3 (1910') 

p, 8. PL it. P. hiforme var. erecta RidL Journ. Itoy. As. Soe, 
S. Br. 50, p. 5-6. Sterile fronds erect, 12 in. long and as wide, 
rounded dotted with stellate hairs, fertile fronds erect 8 to 18 in. 
long, 8 in. across, stiff sporangiArous lobe spathulate or obovate, 
hooded stalked 2 to 5 in. long and ^vide. llah. On branclieu of 
^'cry Lofty trees lOO feet from the ground, rare. Singapore, Bukit 
Timah (Ridley, Alatthew). Kelantan, Lata Terlong (Haniff). 
Kedah, Foot of Jan Jan Hill (Haniff ). Bislnh. Lmgga, Borneo, 
Siam. 

70‘. Elaphoglossum Schott. 

Epiphytic. Rlhzome elongate. Fronds entire lanceolate, 
stij»itateV)r sessile, sterile and fertile similar, veins free simple or 
forked : fertile fronds generally sporangiferous over the whole under 
burfaiic. Tropics generally. Species 280. 

( 1 I. E, deemrens Moore Ind. 8. Rhizome short stout, with 
niimtu'ons l)laek roots with long red hair, • scales ■ papery tlim 
(‘lougate lanceolate linear reddish occurring also on the stipes. 
Sripc< ratlier stout not winged to base, 3- in. long in sterile. 9 in. m 
fertile fronds. Fnonds coriaceous thick, sterile iOixes broad ellijdie 
to obovaTig t.p blunt, base lo^ig narrowed and decurrent on upper 
part of stipe, edge tliiekeried translucent, surface spru’sely dotted, 
midrib I'rominent, veirdets invisible, 3» to 5 in. iong, 1.5 to l.?5 in. 
%vide; fertile frond oblaiiceolate rounded # tip, edge thickened 
transp'areut. 3 in. long, .5 in. wide. ■ Hal. Alountains. Pahang, 
Gunong Tahan (Ridley 1596b). Bistrih. Malay isles 
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(2) , E, iamrifolimm Moore IikI. x\\. E. hilifoUiim BihIiI 
Ilaihll’iook, 416 not of vSmitli. Hlii-zome short rather stout eoyererl 
•'Ao.tli eli‘'‘st:niit .lanceolate aenmi'iiate. scalce. fStipes 3 to G in. long. 
Fronds sterile '8 to 12 in. long, 1 to 2.5 in. wide, midiib proHiineiit, 
edge thickened, yeiiis conspiciions- tips elavate not reaching the 
cdg(‘. [/({li. On trees. Singapore, Kranji, Mangrove swunip'^. 
]\fahi(‘(n (Maiiigar). Pahang, Tahan river* Kliiang Terhang 
{Barnes). Perak, Top of (Tiinong Batu Putili (Wray). Kedah 
Peak (Pidlev). 

(3) . E. meianestictim Moore Ind. 361. E. Norrisii Hook. 
Sp. Fik V. 215. Phizoine stout woodv, scales ])apery brown Ian- 
( colaie. Fronds sterile snbscssile, lanccolated'near, coriaceous 
Hunt leng narrovred to base, midrib prominent, 10 to 15 in. long, 
1 to 1.25 in. wide fertile very much nanwer wiih a islenrlcr Hat 
stipe 1 to 3 in. long winged to base by decvirrent blade which is 
G to 0 in. long, .15 inr wide, veins ^immersed distinct. Hah. 
Mountains. ■:\ialacca, Mt. Ophir (llidlgy). Perak (Kiinstler). 
PonaiiiT tXorr.'s, Maetkr, Curtis). Dislrlh. Java. 


Seandent ferns, rhizome, creeping or climbing. Fronds simply 
pinnate, sterile with broad lanceolate pinnae artieukte, fertile 
narrow linear, veins simple or forked free to margin. All tropics. 
Species 10. 

(1) . 5. pahsstris Bedd. Handbook Supp. 26. Yery long 

(limbing, stems smooth pale. Fronds glabrous ratber stiff whon 
adult, 1 to 4 feet Icnig; pinnae numerous Eaneeolate long acuminate 
base narrov/cd, edge serrate at the tip, veins very numerous fine 
cons])ieuons (when dry) 4 in. long, 1 in;, wide, petiolatc; fertile 
fronds as long; pinnae 6 in. long, .1 in. wide, sporangiferous to base. 
JIah. Very coniinon in open country whole pcminsula troin Sin^g.a- 
pore to Tringganu and Penang. Disirih. India, Malaya, China, 
fk)lynesia> . Phku Eanu; Pakii Mesin,. Pakii miding 

•or 14111 ’idiiig. • Vm. Young fronds as a tegetable. 

(2) . S. sorbiiolm J. Sm. Jotirn. Bot. 1, IIH. Bhizoine 

’(.vinrlv stnni often 40 fret or more long; senies b<n(r‘olat:‘ 



Biibong and Thaipiiig Hills, 3W0 to 40W feet al^ 

Xelaiitan, Chan lag ^\^oods. Distrih, Africa, Tenasserini, Codiin 
China, Mala^Aslaads, S. America. 

This fern has an astonishing: Yarietj of ^ ^f^ of foliage. In 

a Yoiing state, creeping over rocks and trees; low down, it has a 
nioderately stout or vS lender rhizome from | which lying flat on the 
tree trunk are fronds 3 in. long with numerous pinnae, .5 in. long 
or less, deep green, with about 8 pairs of oboYate lobes .05 in. long, 
entire retuse or lobed (DavalUa achilleifoUa Wail. Cat. 248). 
Another form is described by Matthew as having a woody and con- 
torted rMzome and fronds^ like those of Dlflazium hanfamense, 
Tliis form is terrestrial or grows over stumps and rocks., 
Above the first mentioned grow the typical sterile fronds, the lower 
ones ctf rather thin texture, the upper ones forming a thick mass at 
the top of th.e tree, above which are the fertile fronds, nsually very 
inaccessible. 


72. Polybotrya H.B.K. 

Terrestrial. Bbizome short. Stipes mot articulate to !ih 
pinnate). Sterile vuth broad erenate or serrate pinnae, fertile 
frond much narrower with small oblong entire pinnae ; veins pinnate 
all free. Species about Stfl. Alt! tropics. 

(1). P. appendiculata Sm. Journ. Bot. 4, 150. Khizeme 
shortly creeping. Stipes tufted with numerous linear black scales, 
4 to 10 in. Img in sterile, 10 to 1‘2 in. in fertile fronds. Fronds 
sterile simply pinnate with about 60 pinnae reduced to a lobifliated 
point at the tip, 10 in. long; pinnae oblong blunt, base truncate 
unequal upper edge prolonged to a short -auricle, very shortly 
])etio]ed. edge buntly serrate, .75 in. to 2^.5 in. long by .5 to .75 in. 
wide. Fertile frond 7 to 10 im long; pinnae .25 in. long densely 
covei'cd with sporanges, llah. On rocks in forests. -Siugapore, 
Biilnt Timah. Xegri Sembilan, Tampin Hill (Holttum 9541). 
Fir-dings, Lunmt. Perak (Seortecliini). Lankawi (Curtis). 

vai\ margmata. Sterile fronds 12 in. long, 5 in. wide: pinnae 
oblong-laueeolate long-acnminate,, auricle above large, more coria- 
ceous. Penang (Xorris). Adang islands, Eawei (Eidlcy). 

var, HamUtomana, Sterile frond stiff coriaceous; })innae ol)- 
long linear acuminate, tip only serrate, base truncate, uppennost 
deenrrent on the raehis, 2.5 in. long, .5 in. wide; fertile pinnae 
linear 1.5 in. long. Pahang Gunong Tahan (Ridley). iJislrib. 
Trop. Asia. 

73. Steriosemia Presl. 

Terrestrial, Rhizome short. Stipes not articniate to it. 
Fronds herbaceous ternate (or deltoid) or pinnate, veins anastomos- 
ing forming 1 to 2 rows of areolae between midrib and side veins ; 
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pinnae hroad, Mml in sterile fronds^ narrow linofir fertile. 

in sori erowcled along the edges and sditary in 

till! er-iili*e. Sj)fei(\s 2. Ma]a 3 nin and PolynesUin. 

(1 ) . S. Burita PresL Tent. 23-7. 1. 10, ^ Eliizoine ernit 

sliort stoiii. scailes Llafldsh -laneGolate. Stipes 8 in. long hlaek 
^hill 3 ^ Hterilo fnaids broad herbaceous, over 12 in. long, diltoul 
pinnate, 3 or d pairs of pinnae at base, 4 in. long, 1.25 in. wide, 
aeirninate sessile deeiirreiit on raehis, lobed half way or less, ]ol}c:s 
broad roinul^'d at the ti]' lowest pair snl)-bipinnate with one large 
pinna near base; upper pinnae .entire oblong blunit getting smaller 
to the top. Fertile fronds, 12 In. long pinnate; pinnae lanceolate 
or liiiear with numerous linear or ohlong blunt lobes, s-oine On the 
‘lowest pinna,- 1 in. lojig, .1 ^ in. 'Wide, the others about .25 in. long 
smaller towarcb- the lip. Sori crowded along the edges of the lobes 
'. ..rrlth 1- or 2 ,d.etacliexl, lo\ver' ^ 7ia5. Thkl Jungle among 

limestone rocks. Faliang, Kota Olanggi {Ilidlc)”;. Selangor, 

■ Batii CJaves. Malacca (Hervey). Perak, iwala Dipang; doping 
(Kunstler). Disirib. Malay isles, Solomon isles. 

74. Hymenolepis Kaixlf. ■ ' 

Epi])bytie, rhizome sliortly creeping. Stipes tufted articulate 
to rhizome. Fronds entire, bases broad linear (w oblong, apices 
caudate or spoon -shaped densely soriferous, vens in steiiK part 
copiously anastomosing. Areoles wdth free included Yeiiilets. 
Sporangia clenselv covering the undexside of the J-ertile caudate 
(or spoon-shaped) tij). Species 4. Tropical Asia, Polynesia, 
Mascarenes. ^ ^ ^ 

(1). H, spicata Presl. Epimeh 159. Oymnopteris spicita 
Presl. Tent. Pter. 244, t. 11. Ehizprae short covered wuth dense 
roots.' Stipes 1' to 8' in. long, win^ to base or nearly. , Frond 
linear-oblong or linear rather flaccid, thmly coriaceous, 6 lO j . in. 
long .3 to g'in. wide, midrib Mont, sorifeions tail 1.5 to 6 in. long, 
O'! to 1 in. wide. Hah. Trees in orchards, campongs etc., ratner 
Variable in size, the big form with froMs to 2r ft- 6 p- 3°^?’ V'VtV 
wide is var. Mifrons. Johor, Pulatt Tinman (Eidley) 

Fraser'Hill (BnrWland Holttnm). Perak, Maxwell s Hill, a. h!_cu'.- 
' tage.Tbaiping' Hills (Kunstler, i I?®® 

Penang (PadyValhousie) at >2000 to 2501) feet (Matthew, Smnr, . . 
Kedah. Hi^irih- Mascarene islands to Polynesia. 

crjceimcn of what appears to be an almormal form, vdtli 
upper half of the frond fiat and .25 in. wide, soriierous, was co.- 
itled by Matthew in Penang. 

i I I'S- Acrostichum Linn. , ' 

Tifh'i swamp fern, forming large chimps. Fronds large pin- 
nate, upper 'pinnke smaller and entirely coTered beneath with son, 
iow'V Olios broader sterile, veins copiously anastomosing tormmg 
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H. ■H. -Eldley ' ■ 

iiirinormis siil (Irate a reel es, witli no free Telnlets, bo niaiii veinsa 

Species*:?. Tropins gener ally. . 

( 1 ) . A, mremn . . Linn. ''Sp... PI. 15^25. ■ ' Caiidex . erect very 
PTont sliort. Stipes* 1 to 2 feet iong, tufted. Proiids 2 to feet 
long : pinnae lower 6 do 12 in. long: low^er oW^ snh-acnte^. 
coriaceous 1 iii. wide or less/ tipper fertile T long; .1 in. wide. 
7/e/>, Connnon in tidal swamps over tlie whole pcniinsulcg 0 (> 
casioiially ])(‘rsLtii]g inland after the tidal river has silted up, as at 
Tanglin Botanic Gardens, Johor, Base of Gniiong* Pantai, and 
Malacca, Buk it Asalian. , 

There are two forms, one smaller with narrow pinnae., and one 
large size with big and broad pinnae. The very yotiiig seediing 
plants have ovate leave-s. Disirib, All tropics. 

16. Pliotiiiopteris Sm. , ■ 

Epiphvte-s. Stipes adherent to rhizome. Fronds pinnate,, 
lower pinnae articulate with rachis, broad oblong or ovate aente, 
upper ones (fertile) narrow linear; veins parallel, neinlets anas- 
tomosing foianiiig ainoles with free inclnded veiiilets. Species 2. 
Malayan. 

(1) . P, drymrioldes Bedd, F. B. I. t. 325. Ehizome 
covered with long yellow brown thin lanceolate scales. Stipes 
broadly winged to base. Frond 3 feet long or more, base broad 
shortly lohed, lobes rounded; upper pinnae eoriaceons shining,, 
oblong aenminate, base broad strongly nerved, 1 in. long, 1.^5 in. 
wide, upperinost portion fertile, 12 in. long; very narrowly 
pinnate, pinnae .03 in. wide and 7 in, long. Flai, On trees in 
mountain districts, local. Perak (Scortechini). Penang (All 
collectors). DlsMJ), Malay isles, Solomon isles. Christensen 
keeps this separate under the genns Dryodacliyum. 

(2) . P. rlglda Bedd. Ferns Brit. Ind. t. 211. Eiiizome 
elongate covered vrith reddish short close scales. Stipes distant 10 
in. long rather slender not winged, smooth. Fronds 1.5 to 3 feet 
long, sterile pinnae hard cioriaeeoiis, ovate long-acuminate, base 
ciineate 6 in. long, 2 in. wide; petiole .1 in. long articulate, veins 
conspicuous especially above, fertile pinnae (on some fronds) 1 to 
7, terminal linear, 7 in, long, .12 in. wide. Ilah, On boughs of 
trees over streams and 03i mangroves. Singapore (Wallicli), 
Kranji: Woodlands (Matthew); Bukit Timah (Miirton). Johor. 
Pahang, Fraser Hill (Burkill and liolttum 8845). Perak, Gnnong 
and Batang Padang (Knnstier). Penang (Maetier, Curtis). 
Disirib, Malay islands. 

. 77. Cheiropleuria Presl. 

TerrestriaL Ehizome thick woolly. Stipes long slender. 
Frond ovate entire or bifid at the top, coriaceous. Fertile fronds 
linear-lanceolate narrowed to both ends ydth 3 prominent ribs, 

Species 1. ■ _ ■ ' 
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I ^ (1). a Mcuspis Presl. Epiinel Bot. 189. Eliizoine thick 1 

I in. loiig eovorL-<l with soft yellow hairs. Stipes 'henulor wiry S or 9 

j in. long. Sterile fronds OYate-laneeolate or lanceolate, -1 to 1 in. 

; Jong, 1 to .l.*f5 in. wide or with 2 long ciis]»s at the ti]), 7 in, long 

’.2 to d in. wide, with 3 tt 6 strong veins from base. Feriih‘ fronds 
smaller. Ilnh, lloss}’ ury spots on high nioimtains 3900 to 50o ^ 
feet alt. Malacca, Mt. Opliir (Eidley). Paliaii g, (tun.o.ng Tahan 
(Ridley). Perak, Tlia'ping Hills; (jirnong; Kerbati (Piobixison). 
Dhiyib. 51 alny isles^, Formosa. 

78. Leptochilus Ivanlf, 

Terrestrial. Ehizoine sliort or long. Stipes not crowded. 
Fronds pinnate., with 3 to many broad jiinnae, veins eopioiislf anas- 
tomosing witli free veiniets in the areoles.^ Fertile fronds with 
smaller and narrower pinnae, densely covered with sporangia. 
Species 65 all tropics. 

(1) . L, decurrens Bl. Ennnm. 206. Gpnnopleris varml)iMs. 
Mook. Sp. Fil. V. 277, Ehizoine creeping rather stout. -Stipes 1 to 
2 in. apart, 4 or 5 in. tati and winged nearly to base in sterile more 
slender not winged 9 or nume in. tall in fertile fronds. Froiidt- 
sterile simple liroad lanceolate long acuminate, narrowed to the base- 
and decnrrent on petiole, 7 to 12 in. long, 2 to 3 in. wide, veiiiB 
niimero'os, parallel ; fertile fronds very narrow linear 7 to 10 in. 
long, .1 in. wide. Ilah. Perak (Scorteeliiiii). Disirii. Indo- 
Malaya.,' 

(2) . L, heteroctitus C. Clir. Ind. 11. Gymnopteris "flagelr 
lifera Wall. Bedd. Handb. 433. Ehizoine sliort tvoody wdieii ter- 
restrial, of S('me lengQi when (dimbing up trees, clensely covered 
witli brown lanceolate scales. Stipes sometimes densely scalj?. 
Fronds simple or, trhfoldate or pinmate with 5 to 11 pinnae, the' 
terminal pinna often much prolonged and rooting at the tip^t 
pinnae stalked entire or repand, 4 to 5 in. long, 2 in. wide, main 
veins prominent to the margin. Fertile pinnae much narrower 
linear, 4 to 5 in. long, .5 in. wide densely covered with sporanges. 
Bob, Muddy spots by streams. Singapore, Stagmount; Pulaii 
Tiumaii, Selangor, Eawang; Uiu Gonibak (Eidley). Perak, Sira 
Eimaii (Yapp); Goping (Kunstler). Ivelantan^ Kampoiig Farit 
(Hanii!) . Distrib. Indo-Malaya, Polynesia. 

(3) . L, Presilaaus C. Chr. Ind. 16. Gmynopieris Preslinna 

Ho'Ok. Sp. Fil. Y. 265. Ehizome very stout covered with deciduous 
lanceolate scales. Stipes 6 to 10 in. tall sparsely scaly. Fronds 
6 to 12 in. long, pinnate; pinnae sub-membranoug narrow 
lanceolate ])etioled acuminate and narrow^ed to base, 6 in. long, 
.25 in. wide. Pinnae of feritile fronds shorter narrow-er, and 
lowwu‘ ones longer petioled; veins distant simple or forked at base 
with a feW' veiniets forming large areoles, Bab, On rocks in. 
streams. Lankawi, Gunong Baya (Curtis). Distrib, Madagascar,. 
S. India, Philippines. ^ '' 
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feris tLvillam Cav. Pratdect. ISOl n 5S.2. (j. variabtlis var. a.viU(irtss 
P. B. 1'. p. -i-yO. Eliizome m‘ci)iiig 20 to 30 feet long. 
Stipes 2 in. ajiart. 2 in. king slender. Fronds sterile s inple lanceo- 
late lierl'iicenus, aciiniiiiate long narrotved at kas;.', .12 in. long, 2 in. 
wide, veins incoiisiiienoiis ; fertile fronds stipes rather longer, very 
narrow iitiear 9 to 11 in. long, .nS in. wide densely covered With 
STiorani^es. Tltih. On tree- trunlcs dense forest 300 tO' 500 feet alt. 
Perak,” Kinta find Ulu Bubong (Kimstler). Disfrid. India, , 
Burma. 

(6) . L‘ v/rens C. Chr. Ind. Fil. GijninoplaTis conid-fnin^ns 
Bedd. Ferns Brit. Ind. Stippl. 27. Bliizome thick, woody. Stipes 
stout scaly with brown scales and at base lanceolate acute scales, 
over 12 iii. long. Fronds sterile pinnate with 11 to 30' d'stant Ian- 
C'eolate acuminate eoriaiceous pinnae, bases shortly ciineate, micLnib 
prominent, ^''oills parallel horizontal eons])iciion.s, veinlets meeting 
in arc'hes and formina: areoles, 4 to 6 in. long, .1.5 in. wide petiole 
,08 in. long. Fertile fronds, pinnae laneeolate acuminate biant, 
’2.25 to 8 in? long, .25 to .5 in. wdde, densely ('overcd with, sporanges. 
lial. Perak (Seortechini). Penang (Whillich). Puian Adang 
(Pddley) . Didrib. Indo-Mala}'a, 

(7) . A* rtstniclfoUus Kidl, Tufted plant rhizome not creep- 
iinr covered wdth long chestnut browm lanceolate acuminate scab's, 
roots numerous long haired. Stipes 1 to 4- in. long hairy (at base 
only in fully develop^'d fronds). Fro.ri(ls of young plants, lanceo- 
late aciimiinate base narrowed to petiole and shortly decurrent or not, 
hairy on both sides, 4 to 5 in. long, 1.15 in. wide; veins paralicd 
ascending towards tips, elevate beneath. Adult lem's trihd paP 
mate, lobes lateral lanceolate long aeuminale, cut to within _ .lo 
ill. of rachis, shortly decurrent, belowg 3.5 in. long, .75 in. wnde; 
veins distant parallel, venules transverse sinuous wnith branches 

, forming areoles containing free veinlets. Fruiting fronds not seem 
sSelangor, Klang Qatb'Onsandetohe roeks in shade (Eidiey)* 



■ This seems to be', most nearly , allied- to G. 
of the Philippines^ Ira t is smaller, very hairy 
vhth the frond hardly deciirrent on the sti 
should be looked for. 


V TOimo; 


' t 9. Lomagrameia Sni.' 

Climbing ferns about oh feet loiigdvitii dirnurphous fniiids 
allied to saaicl resemhling Stenociilaena. Sterile fronds pmnare: 
pinnae artiexilate obloiig-lanceolate hroad^ tnmeate at base, 
reticulated in hexagonal areoles, no. free veinlets. Fertile fronds 
much eoiitracted and iiormally covered with sori on the iiiider side 
sometimes only partially so. 

Considered a section of b}- Eoseiiberg. Species 


(1) . L. tomarMdes Sm. liist. Fib 143. Ehizome strong 
covered with a spongy indumeiitmn. Stipes 6 to 8 in. long scaly. 
Fronds np to h feet long^ 6 in, to a foot wide; piuinni ninneroiis 
d:ar'k green meinhraiious deeidnoiis when ding sterile ones .o to 1 in. 
wide oblong lanceolate base triincnte maequilate ink tip serrate or 
creiiate;, under surface pellucid dotted; fertile pinnae .25 in, wide. 
HaJj. Climbing on trees in limestone districts. Selangor, Batii 
Oaves (Matthei^O* Ponang (Curtis), ■ Distrib, Indo-Malaya. 

Mr. Matthew notes. ‘^^The fronds are of an iiniforin lomari- 
oid typ-e except a few at the tip end, (of which he sends a speci- 
men) ; in these moEit of the pinnae are reduced to hahellate pinnae 
with rounded slightly lobed top and cuneate base, ,3 in. long and 
wide which the specimen shows are derived from the enlarged 
upper auricle of a tv-pical pinna.’' 

(2) . L. peraketise Bedd Handbook. SiippL lOT, Ehizome 
40 to 50 feet long and one in. through. Frond sterile, 3 to 4 feet 
long. Stipes 6 to 8 in. apart, 1 foot long, decidiioiisly scaly, rachis 
not winged upwards very stout; pinnae eoriaeeous linear-ohlong 
acuminate entire or undulate, base narro^wed eun-eate or oblicpie 
shortly petioled, 6 in. long, 1 in. wide, midrib elevate beneath 
veins similar to lommioides but closer and smaller. Fertile pinnae 
.12 to .8 in. wide, not seen. II ab. On tree trunks at 500 to 
3000 feet ait. Bare. Perak, Chanderiang, and Thaiping (Kimst- 
ler.) 

PARKERIACEAE. 


80. Cerato-pteris Brong. 

Aquatic fern deshy herbaceous. ' Stipes tufted thick. Fronds 
barren 'simple or little divided, fertile bi-tripinnate with narrow 
linear segments. Sori on 2 or 3 anastonK^ug nerves parallel with 
edges. Capaules smttened'on feceptaele iBdmnnl 

formed of reflexed margm of fronds. One species, aE, tropics. 



(1). thaikttokles. ’Emgii. Bull. Soc; Pliilom. IS^d.^ 18‘Ge_ 
Huh. Li. ditdies. Singapore (Wallieli); Gardvnis^ Aiig Mokio; 
Sudiu'.r; Lliangi (Biclley -i:22T). ILihang, Pekan (Eiclbv 1500). 

(IIorvoY). Selangor, B'uldt Biintaiig (Goode-iioiigli) . 
I'uinnig (Xorria) ; Taiijong BiiJiga (('nrlis). KelantTon, Kaiiiposa 
(BiJley ) ‘ Lanl^awi isles (Ciirtis) . Disfrib. All tropics. 


MARATTIACEAE, 


81. Angiopteris Hoffni. 

Gaiidex stout, as bi’oad as loaig covered witli broad leaf bases. 
Frrmds very large ; jietiole stout, fronds bipinnate; pinnae articulate 
Iierbaceoiis linear oblong. Sporangia opening by a slit at one side 
or an apical pore, nsaaily joined in masses in a linear band along 
the edge of the pinnae. -Species according to De Vh’ics G2, accord- 
ing to Baker one, whole tropics. 

(1) . A. evecta HoBhn. Sclik. Gen. t. 151. Caudex 1 to 2 ft: 
long, over 12 in. through rounded. Fronds 6 to 20 feet long ; pinnae 
1 to 3 feet long^ pinnules 1: to 12 in. long, .5 tu 1.5 in. wide, 
linear oblong acuminate shortly stalked, veins sub-parallel, niimer- 
O'lis close, llab. Lamp forests on rocks and on the ground, 
not rare. -Singapore, Bukdt Timah (Hiiilett, Murton). Pahang, 
Pekan. Perak, MaxwelFs Hill (Scortechrni, Kiinstlerj ; Ulu Ker- 
ling (Kunstler). Penang (ilactier). In tertiary rocks in Selan- 
gor, fossil^ Disirih. Madagascar, Indo-Malaya, Australia. 

(2) . A, Norrisiif Kosenstoek Med. Evks. Ilerb. Leiden 31, 
p. '2- (IDl'T to 191-8.) Fronds bipinnate snl>eoria-ceous-diartaceous 
slightly pilose scaly beiieath, pinnules distinctly petiolate linear- 
oljioug from an unequal base, t p linear serrate, no recurrent veins. 
Sori .sub-marginal of 9 or 10 sporanges. Indusiuin pilose. Hal). 
Malay Peninsula (Xorris). 

I have not seen this and there is mo specimen from Norris of 
any Aiigiopieris at Ivew. It is prolably a form of A. evecta. 

82. Kaolfif^sia Bl. 

Terrestrial with swollen fleshy rhizome. Fronds with long 
fleshy stipes, palmate with 3 or 5 fleshy herbaceous oblong elliptic 
lobes, veins ]i^^^^hlel, veinlets copiously anastomosing with free 
veinl-ets in the areoles. Sori scattered of 10 to 1‘5 sporangia in 
circular masses hollow in the centre, sporangia -opening inside 
the cup. Species 1. , Tropical Asia. 

(1). A. aescuilfolm BL Em PL Jav. Eil. 2'i60. Stipes 12 
to 18 in. talL fl^^shy flusky ..ptxbep»t. . , E:roiids of 3 to 5' pinme 
central one biggest, oW<^ga|^thukt^ oriohomte, 10 im long^ 4 in. 
wide acutely acuminate pube&pent, 

the other lobes smiler. Dark .wel,innddy' spots in .fotesfs 
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often in laree masses, local. Selangor, Batu Caves (RiPey). 
Vovnk, Thaiping 1 fills (All collectors) ; Coping (kans.lei), . 
Teniengoh (Itidiey). 

SCHIZAEACEAE, 

' ' ' 83,' Lygodium Sw. 

Sleiuler climhing ferns often of great leiyrth. Fronds P'nnate 
or irilmate. heiFaccoiTS, veins forked free. Sporangia in tae a\ -s 
of imlirieating involucres forming 
roAvs on the edges of leafy ones. Species 2 ) 
tropical Asia, and Africa, rare in the Aeiv World. 

imt Slfho in. nhe aiildv «1g<»l with the m*" /S “• 

Malacca, Siingei Ilndaii , C I t < A -A . vvqfprfall Hill (Mrav) ; 

Itariit and Gimong Biilni ,]-lh^Shmo Bundi 

fSAte Kihn-Eihu Dn.loh or Bnhit; P.h.. 

“rl n'«w p- /inoMdS rf 

Frond.s simply pinnate, pinnule. pjiioM o blunt 

the rachis with a temainal one. feteriie , 

sometimes slightly lohed, truncate, tip round, 

.25 ill. wide; fertile mies ohlmig numerous along the 

1.5 in. long; .4 in -f, h«"es. Si.g.Ve. 

Avhole edge, ^ Tolior KaHTpo-Bcy Bbani; and lebiiig 

S“m»). P.4 OSooriochini.). Pmang 

r- "■ 

1 'rn twit; ' Stoutly wirT elimber. Fronds pm- 

pmnah^dwn 1^^ ^j^brous; pinnae entire 

nate, laehis unu oiaau j snTnPtimes a lobe at the has?, or 

“fBftiirSk 1|: 

.,.) an. A.i>- , . Onen countrv, common, feingapore, Bot..- 

'"^^"nTmrrXt. Sa Temheling. Malacca, , Pengkalan 

nic InAainincr near Waterfall (Matthew), lenang 

p . Thorn ?C^rtis). K^dah Peak. Tringgmnn, Bundi 
!Stado;) iSntan, Kwala I^Mr Jf rnlett) ; Batu Papan, 

Simgt'i meh (A nr.) Distnb. ilnd^Malaja, Atrica. 
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var. aha Clarke. Pinnae 8 irx. long^^_ Perak (Kunstler). 
2 u(iik'e flfrmes; Eita-Pj'bii Gajali ; Akax Sidm. 

(1) L. polystachyum Wall. Cat. 117. .Stems r^-ixy pniies- 
cent. Fronds niiinate, S to 1.5 in. long; pinnae numerous, distant 
oldong acuminate, base truncate, 2. in. long ..o in. tvide iooed halt 
rvav nc-arlv to base, lobes about 15 en a side, oblong blunt .1 to .. 
in 'oim Fertile ones with a slender soriteroiis point, m.^ long 
or le.ss! Hal) Fairlv common especially in the north i auang 

Kwala Tembeling (Eidley). Malacca n'uwif.iilvV 

GunoimPondok (Matthew). Penang (Wallich) ; H 11 

Telok Bahang (Curtis). Eedah, AloroStar, (Eidlej.) iJidnb 


84. Schizaea 'Sm. 

Stipes long slender flat or 
simple, fertile 
in 2 to' 4 rows 
alved opening down the side. 
Species .?5"all tropics. 

422, t. 9, f.;9. 
Frond fan-like 
isions linear 
,g 4 in. wide; fertile 
igia, .1 inJ long. Hob. 
s' Singapore, Tang- 
. Johor, Pengaram ; 
KwantaiT '(Craddock) ; Eumpin river ; 

Malacca, Ayer Panas 
Perak, Uln Kal 
Distrib. ,Trop, 
. America. 

2 to 4 branches only 


Small terrestrial feros, tufted - , , - 

terete. Fronds fan-like diehotomonsly liranched or 
segments termiinal, digitate hearing .sori. ■( ‘apsides 
on one side of the fertile segments, 2-v 
and terminated by an opercular ring. 

( 1 ) . S. dichotoma Sw. Mem. Act. Turin v 
Stipes 6 to 18 in. long, slender terete channelled, 
many times dichotomously branched, the ultimate _div 
acute about 1 in. long, whole frond 3 in. Ion 
segments 8 to IS-, linear with! 2 rows of sporan 
Common in rather dry woods, and sandy spot; 
liii (Murton); Toas;'Pasir Panjang; Eranji. 

Gunong Pulai. Pahang, , _ , 

Pakan (Eidley) ; Gunong Taban (Hanifl^. . 
(Griffith) ; Brisn and Sungei Hudang (Derry). 
(Kunstler). Penang, Waterfall Valley (Hanili). 
Asia, Masearenes, Australia, Eew Zealand, Trop, 


Btia Bak. Syn. Fil. p. 428. Densely tufted 
in. long, sub-terete channelled. Frond fer 
linear, .12 in. long often bi-lateral in 2 rows 
mountains at 3000 to oO’OO feet alt. Malac 
lectors). Pahang, Gunong Tahan (Eidley) 
(Yapp); Gunong Bubu (Wray. Murton) 
an, Gunong Sitong (Eur.) Disivih. Mala, 






Ferns ■ of. . the ; Malav' Feiiinsii 


s. . ' S.e] anger. Bate ('a\es; 
Tliaiping Ifiih, Waterfall 
Kota Bliarii (Kiin-ihaj. 

■ ■■ Indo-Malava^ Polviiesia. 


OPHIOGLOSSACEAE. 

S5. Opfiioglossitni Liiin. 

■ ' lih'izoiiie sniall Fronds' sample- rarely forked her 
TiisimllT solitarv snnill orate with a spike of sporangia risi 
the ]jase of the sterile frond, bearing 2 rows ot dose 
ranges; rarely (0. pendwhern) from o- 

fertile spike from low down Ciii the sterile part. Speeles 43 
world. 

(1) .' O. teticiiiatum Linn. Sp. PL 1518. Bhi^onn 
ric short. Stipes 1 to 2 in. long, sterile^ lobe ovate l*]unt 
at tip, base broad lonnded. or «>r date, .5 to .15 in. .long, 
in. wide. Fertile spike very slender, 1 in. long, stalk 
Ilffb. Xot common. Penang, dry spots near Waieriaii 
Disirih, Eastern tropics. 

(2) . O. nudwBuie S'W. Syn. Fil. t. 1. ilbizoi 
tnberons. Stipes 2 to 3 in. long, sterile frcind ovate iiarrowe 
tin blunt, 1 in. long bv .5 in. wide. Fertile spike^l.5 im 
a stalk 1.5 in. long.' II ah. Grassy pspots. .Singapoi 
Panjang and Chan Chii Kang. Distrib, All iropics. ^ 

(3) . O. pendulum Limp Sp. PL 1518.^ Lpiphyibic 

flaccid pendulous, ribbondike linear, 1 to 3 feet long, 1 
wide, simple or forked, no nridrib. Fertile spike c to ( 
from above the base of the sterile segment, Eab, Ui 
on Flaiiicermms, hanging down from f " 

Bukit Mandai; Tanglin. Malacca (priffith). 
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Cameron’s Highlands 


A g’oofl rleal of interest lias been taken recently in Canieron^s 
Ili<rhlan<ls, in coniieetion with the possibility of deTelopme] it of 
the place as a sanatoriiim for Malaya. Though it has l-eeii 
esta!>iisherl that what is now known as Cameronts Highlands is 
not the area visited and described by Mr. Cameron in 1885, vet 
:Mr. Ca meronts explorations are of snfFicient historical interest to 
pistify some record ; and the precis of olficial correspondence, which 
I annex, may be considered worthy of pnblication in the Society’s 
Journal. The precis was prepared, at niy request, by Mr. J. B, 
M. Smith and Mr. H. C. Eendle^ both of the -Malayan Civil 
Service. 

I also annex a copy of a letter lyritten by Mr. Cameron on the 
9tb April, 1886, to Mr. C. V. Creagh, who was then Assistant 
Eesidcnt, Perak. This letter also may be considered worthy of 
pnblication. 

: W.' Ceokge 'Maxwell. 


The earliest information which can he traced regarding Mr. 
William Cameron’s movements is contained in a letfer from liim 
to Mr. (now Sir) F. A. Swettenham. This letter was written 
from Singapore on the 20th December 1884, and in it Mr. Cameron 
stated that he proposed leaving this for Perak before the end of 
the month.” (Pk. 50/85). 

Mr. Cameron eventually arrived in Taiping about the iGth 
February 1885. (Pk. 956/85). 

On the 6th March 1885 Mr, Cameron wrote from Lady Weld’s 
Eest House at Padang Eengas forwarding sketches which he had 
made from Gunong Bubu during his journey from Taiping to 
Padang Eengas. He said that he intended to proceed to Ivinta, 
as suggested by the Eesident, but that he would be glad of more 
definite instructions as to wEat he was to do. (Pk. 1134/85). 

There is no record of these instructions, but he evidently 
received them because, in a letter dated the 9th April 1886 written 
from IJlu Slim, wrote as f oilow's : — 

For your information and in order that you may coni- 
municate with Sir Hugh Low on the subject I will for the 
present (it must he very, briefly for "a full account wmild 
occupy a long report- atid.mueli time) recapitulate my niove- 

'^^ments ah initid> JkCv/ n: ■' 

:.u ' , h ['V’oL I"*?;,' 


12:^ 


■"'' My fh\st exploration- ;e:qieditioB -I in Feljnuiry In^t 
^^year. My instriietions were to go -to' Waterloo iiElate. tii''oite 
lip Biibii. thence to Gmiong Chabaiig on the Ihiia via Ihitii 
Clajali : from Gliabang, clue East down into Paliaiig, end 
"‘cross south so as to come out alajiit Ulu lierimm or SelKuyi.r. 

“Tl) is I followed literally opening aii cnrircly new t/rc/k 
^‘across tlie valleys of the Eaia, IVnioli and Ainik Kinia. snul 
"'"made a jiass over into the Up]>er Talley of ilie Telcm at 
“ fuliy oklOO feet. There I discovered a new and vm-y in- 
teresting ])lateaii of country rnaiiitaining for miles an 
average elevation of 4,500 feet on the rivers’ banks * hut 
"Mhis is in Pahang territory. 1 ascended a mun’ocr of nionn- 
tains and took many sketches with elaborate details in the 
^"'way of licarings both on Perak and Pahang torriiory as also 
"Mm Kelaiitan. I came out near IJIii Mut (Pi on the Slim, 
then on to Bernam, thence to Bungkai and down to Telok 
^Minson, keeping up a consecutive system of sketrhings and. 

detailed bearings. I then returned, to Taijhng, reporicd. 
"'‘■'myself, and progress — produced sketches and ]dottiiigs to 
^^Mr. Swettenhani and also to Mr. Caiilfeild. (Fk. .]695/ h()). 

It would seem that this expedition was finished by the 1st 
September 1885, as there is a letter to Mr. luster (the Assi slant 
Eesident) written on that date from the Pest House (p.resiimtibly 
in Taijiing) asking him to inform the liosident that he (Hr. 
Oameroii) had just arrived there. He stated that lie had left IBu 
Beniain on the 23rd, and Teluk Anson on the 30th of August, 
and had come to Taiping via Penang. (Pk. 3806/ So). 

In a letter from Taiping dated the 4th September 1885, Mr. 
Cameron wrote to Mr. (now Sir) P, A. Swettenhani as follows: — 
I propose to go to Kuala Kangsar today if I can or 
‘^T'omorro'w morning, to see that arrangements are made com- 
pkte for an immediate start -without loss of time on my 
"" return from Singapore 

After discussing the various arrangements whicli he asked 
should be made, he outlined his proposed movements as follows : — 
'‘^I propose to return (i.e. from Singapore) direct to 
Teluk Anson and go up the Bernam through one of tlie 
"’delta into that river, and on to Ulu Bernam and Keriing, 
""wdiere I hope to do my work with men only as the uimiade 
""roads are a trouble. IMeantime the elephants will go back 
"" to Ulu Slim, and then we keep persistently up and dov/ii 
"" the extreme ulus of the various rivers and in and round the 
"" mountains thereof, until we get a ' oompiete Biitvey, up to 
"" ITii Kampar. 

Mr, Cameron left for Singapore' on .the' ^SOth^ October 
He had previously been to Singapore pn'.tht.l^th September, pmd 
had returned on the 29th September' 488S. a'V''(Bk 4439/85). 
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Cameron’s Highlands. 

On the 22nd September he was. in Kuala Kaiigsar, .as he wrote , 
thence to Mr. (now Sir) E. A. Swettenlmin. (Pk. 464/85). 

In a minnte paper Pk. 5438/85 there is a fragiiient of a letter 
Iw Mr. Cameron in which he writes as follows: — 

will ouIy add that we had a nmst siiccessful Iniie 
‘^‘^011 Changkat Asah'^ which I aseended for the second time, 
^Sand sle])t two nights there.” 

Apparently, by the 12th Decemljer, 1885 he had retnrned. to 
Taiijong Maliin, as a letter written on that date, relating to 
])rogress of his work, was received in Taiping at the end oi the 
month. (45 ''85). 

On or about the 8th March 1886 a letter was received from 
Mr. (Jameron, nridaTed, and written from the luiss between the 
P>eniaTn in Perak and Khi Liang in Pahang. In reciraiUing the 
work that he had done, he stated: — 

have o])tained very elaborate, comi'-l.jte and 
“ fac'tory bearings of tlie country between Selango]* and Perak 
^’and ike tvro States with their i)riiieipal mountains and hills 
. ^'as well as salient points on the coast line can novr be 
'■^correctly tied together. I go from here into Flu ‘Slim 
“and round the ulus of the Sungkai, Baiang Padang and 
“ Kainpar.” (1274/86). 

In a letter from Flu Slim dated the 19th Aprlb 1886, l\lr. 
Cameron wrote: — 

“ It was arranged with Mr. Swettenhain that I should 
“ thoroughly survey the mid eountrjj- between Selangor and 
“ Perak so as to join the two States accurately, and with 
“as full information and detail as practicable. This was a 
“ very important piece of Avork, and rather an anxious one 
“ for me, for I had to take up ail tlie threads of my Selangor 
“ survey and tie them on to Perak, and thus was putting a 
“ crucial test to my former work. I am happy to say that 
“ I have been enabled to accomplish this with greater sm^cess 

“than I eA'en hoped Mr. Swetlenham Avas 

“ anxious that I should explore the unknown country at the 
“extreme ulus of the Slim, Sungkai and lUdor, and I am 
“now only awaiting iSakais to come in AAko will assist. X 
“send my heavy luggage on by water to Tapah on the Batang 
“ Padang (Avhich it is also part of iny instructions to explore 
“ to extreme IJlu) whilst I proceed round by the mountains.” 
In the conclusion of the above letter Mr. Cameron asked for 
instructions, and Sir Hugh Low stated that he thought that Mr. 
Cameron could not do better than complete the exploration and 

surA^ey sketched out for him by Mr. Swettenhain and 

then return to Taiping to plot the work and prepare a report for 
submission to His Excellemgr the Governor. (Pk. 1695/86' 





GainerQB.^s:- Hidilaiidj 


On, tile 31st ILit .188.6 ....tire 'Clo¥eiTior,..-Mr. (Liter Sir’i F. A, 
Weld, wrote the following iiiiiiTite':— . 

'Wifr. (lirneixm. seems' to-lmve 'done a deal of good work 
‘AiikI I shall await his detailed re]Jort and jilaiis with 
‘Ojiit he oiiglit Tiot to.' remaiii at .liis- work w'ithoiit rest, ir is 
too tiTing. ■ The' liiniwW to iaging 
‘‘down the reraths he has ohtained, tlie la-rter, Th^'-ii ]j.*’ ran 
recover Ms health, whieh I regret to see is suhtiiiag. 1 also 
'' want to meet him and mav require him on special serMi'ed^ 

{1398/t.6). 

Dn the ‘2?th June 188G Hr, Cameron sent in advance tv;o 
policemen (a lance corporal and a constable) to go witli tlie men 
wlio had accompanied him when lie discovered the plateau men- 
tioned a])Ove, to secure aiirl cut a track to Kuala renoh, wlien^ he 
ti'as to join tliem if they found that tlie ])roposed trfice vmild he 
feasible. On the ‘2nd July Hr. Cameron ])roceeded to Batu (hijah 
and received information that at Kuala Penoh the apnroacli Avas 
preei|)itous and inaccessible by elephants. He therefore resolved 
to follow his original track from Ke])ayang. 

It Avould seem that His Excellency the Oovernor had intended 
to accompany Hr. (^'arneron on this trip, because in a letter dated 
the IGtli April, 1886, written from Taiping, Hr, Cameron says: — 

Lance Ch)rporal Hat Thaib having cut our old track 
far as Kuala Talong on the Raia one of iny old stations 
Avhere he erected a large pondok for the accommodation for 
H. E. the Governor.” 

Hr, Cameron then received a re])lv from the Resident that the 
Governor would 3iot have time to make this journey, ami that be 
himself was to return to Taiping whieh he did on the 5th August. 

(Pk. 3594AS6). 

This appears to be the result of a minute dated 3rd August 
1886 by Sir Hugh Ix>av, in which he stated that Mr. Caiiseron 
should be asked to confine himself now to mapping out his obser- 
vations and drawing up a general report. This letter luis sent to 
Mr. Cameron on the 13th August, and the letter of the IGth 
August appears to have been in reply to it 

On about the 16th August, 1886, he appears to have left 
Taiping for Singapore. On the 24th October he Avrote from the 
'General Hospital, Singapore, saying that he had hoped to leave 
for Taiping on that clay, but had been requested to Avait to see 
the Governor, and also the Surve^w-General, as to the futoe 
exploration of the Peninsula. He added that he had been suffering 
again from fever. He died in Singapore on the 9th Xovendauq 





Gameron^s Hidiland 


SepteinlKn* ISSo^ and the rest of the year he was dividirig^i^ tinie 
])erweon Singapore and Taiping, His second e:q) edition in 18 
was on t])e territory between Selangor and Perakp and not in the 
neigh])onrhood of the Highlands at all. The latter half of the 
year was vS|‘>eiit in preparing for the visit of the Governor to the 
Higldands. wliieh visit did not materialise, and in endeavoiiriiig 
to recover his health. 


Hulii Slim, 9th April, 1886. 

Dear Mr. Creagh. 

I have just come down from the momitains of Beraiig, Bil 
and Giliting where I have ’oeen perched up 6, GOO feet amidst the 
mists, rains and ])itter cold for three montlis, and your kind letter 
of IGlh idtimo has just reached me. I can. assure you I was ^'ery 
pleased to receive it. I liave iirst to thank you for your very kind 
attention to my request as to remittance, and arn fradlier glad, that 
you lane ope.ned the subject of commimieating with Sir Jiugli 
J.ow as to my progress, as tliis has been occupying iny mind for 
sometime, but no one appearing to take any particular interest in 
tlie matter, I have simply gone on foilowiiig no niv instructions, 
rattier than trouble anyome, irntil I have some 'communication fro.ui 
headquarters, Init I did feel a little uncomfortable at the idea 
of going on thus trailing tliro^ mountain after 

mountain without the assurance that what 1 was doing wculd 
accord with the views of the Eesident. 

For your information, and in order that yon may eommimiente 
with Sir Hugh Low on the, subject, I will for the present (it must 
be very brieiiy, for, a full account would occupy a long report and 
much time) recapitulate my movements al) initio and I ’will 
beg yon to excuse style etc as I am in great pain from hemorrhoids 
noiitrac'ted during exposure in my recent exploration amongst tlie 
mountains. 

My first exploration expedition began in February last year. 
My instructions were to go to l\hiterloo Estate thence up Bubo 
thence to Gunong Chabang on the Eaia via Batu Gajah from 
Ohabang, due East down with Pahang and cross south so as to 
come out about Hulu Bernam or Selangor. 

These I followed literally opening an entirely new track across 
the valley of the Eaia and Peiioh and made a pass over into the- 
upper valley of the Telom at fully 5,000 feet where T discovered a 
new and very interesting plateau of country mountains for miles an 
average elevation of 4,500 feet on the rivers^ hanks, but this is on 
Pahang territory. I ascended a number of mountains and took 
many sketches with elaborate details in the way of bearings both on 
Perak and Pahang country as also o,a the Kelantan. I came out 
near Hulu Mut on the Slim, then on to Bernam, thence to Stingkei 
and down to Telok Ahsqn keeping up a consecutive system of 
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Cainerotfs 

sket(*]}es ond detailecl beara tiieii returned to Tliaipiiig 

reported invsolf and progress — produced sketebes and ])lotti]igs to 
Mr. Bvrettenbain also to Mr. Caniieild. I subser|nenTly made oar a 
rough plotting of portion of . my survey for Mr. Caiil[eild on the ineli 
scale to eanipare vdtli hk map, but Mr, Swettenham vras iirc-'iir 
tliat I should proceed without delay mith the exydoration v/r^rk 
and siibscqiientiy the latter piece of work was a])fu]aly cut s'o.an 
ere it had. gone far, I however left this plotting aiso all :riy 
sketches with Mr. Cauifeild from whom I received the utmost 
kinclness and attention. He said lie would take care of the sleet- 
dies and probably have them placed in the Treasii.ry safe. I 
mention this lest he may have left on leave as I understood he 
intoTuled. 

r resc-n t oxpedi ti on . 

It was arranged witli Mr. >Swettenham that T shcniid. thoroic/idy 
survey tiro mid country ],Kdween Selangor and Perak so as to, jain 
the two States accurately and with as full ijiformation and detfdl 
as practice ])le — this was a very irniiortiint piece of work and. .riiiher 
an anxious one for mo for T liad to take u]) all the threads of my 
Selangor survey and tie tliem on to Perak, and tliis was inn ring* 
a enieial test to my work. I am ]n'ip|)y to say tlnit I have ]?eeri 
enahied ro a*:con.ip]ish this with greater success than I even h.oi.?ed, 
l)iit it has hee]i a more tedious and trying ])icce of work tlian I 
exploded, I venture to think, however that Sir Hugh Lovr vrill 
approve tlie results. I have a sheaf of sketches, vdtli very elaborate 
lieaiulngs whic'h I hope to liave the ])]easu.rc to lay lioxore lilm. 

Mr. Swettenhani was anxious tliat I sliould exjilore the un- 
known country at the extreme Hulus of the Slim, Snngkei and 
Bidor and I am now only waiting for Sakeis to come in who will 
assist. I send my heavy baggage on by water to Tapah on the 
Batang Padang (wliieli it is also part of my instructions to explore 
to extreme Hulu) whilst I proceed round by the mountains. 

To send a messenger, who could give any intelligible account 
to 3murself or to Sir Hugh Low, would he impossiide — there are 
none such here except my assistant and I would have folio-wed up 
your favour of 16th instant by coming on to Tliaiping myself but 
at this state of my Journey it would be a very serious injury to Pm 
expeditio'n, involving disorganisation and a sea of troubles in 
the matter of elephants and men whilst my arrangements are only 
now completed and would all have to he dropped and renewed 
again, but I propose to take a run across from Tapah when I will 
lay all my work before you. 

Ee accounts on my return from 1st expedition. I laid all 
my accounts before Mr. Swettenham who passed them in toto so 
far as my memory serves me in a final minute — some vouchers 
chiefly iii Chinese were wanting but they were all in order and 
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v:\Vl 1)0 ])rodiieerL I miist explain that in arrangeineiiis \rltli 
llr. Swetreidiaiii I hare always refused to have aiiythiiig to do with 
itoeoujits and ^\'as to liaTe had an assistant to keep them o:ri l/eliali 
(d' t]]e Govi-riimeiit, this however I was informed on reaching Perak 
was not ccannauent so I striiggded on the bestow I could with tlie 
assistance of iny Chinese boy and qiiasi krani, but this time I 
have (Oigaged an assistant at my ovni c-harges and our hooks are 
all duly written, up and in order. I literally have no time for this, 
vcork. I am working hard from sunrise (before it indeed) till 
after sunset every day without intermission, Sundays, Plighri ays 
and liolidays and even with that I find it ditFieiilt to keep pace with 
The intelligence portion of my work. I will now however bring my 
assistant with me and I shall be obliged if yourself or the Treasurer 
will instruct hiin as to the preeise manner in which he is to render 
his accountings to the Treasury so that he may accord with your 
wishes. 

I daresay you will from 3 ^our knowledge of the jungle uiider- 
staiid, that as a lule if not invariably neither time, ].>iace nor circum- 
staiices are favourable to clerical work in an expedition of this 
■descrijd'ion. I trust tmii will excuse this brief reply (brief for the 
subject matter) I cannot realB’ sit a moment longer — pain dreadful. 

Kindest regards and again thanking voii, 


Believe me 

Yours faithfully. 

Sd, WiLLiAW Cameuovt. 

P. S. 

' I must apologise for non dating previous letter it was written 
sitting on ant hill, and in the hurry I must have forgotten. I see 
by my diary it was written on 16th Pebruary. I tvas in hopes to 
add to this if anything occurred to me before tomorrow but the 
Penghulu has just come in saying that the constable is waiting at 
Tanjong Blit for this letter to start olf at once. 
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The Coffin Breakers Society 

: By W, G* SiTELma.' 

Ill 1S0,§ there existed a Society irhieii Ijore the apparently 
hariiVles-5 title of Sliiii Lok Peng On or"* Peace on 

Land and Water.'^ ^Ve are aecxistonied here to sueli jhirase- on 
red paper written in diinese eliaracters and stuck up over door- 
ways or 'Stairways. A very common one is "" Seong Lok Peng On 

^ ^ literally, "" In going up and eoiiiing down peace 
be unto you.*' Put in LSUD Sblu Lok Peng On bore the sinister 
meaniBg of "" Robbery on land and sea " andl^itrnck sneli terror into 
the hearts of the Ohinese that the phrase Ijecame a byword f-or all 
tliat was evil. It was not just a petty society wliicii cropjietl u]s 
for a short period and then disap[>eared, thoiigl* it did in. t oi 
course hold tire same jilace as the notorious Triad. Society of Lhina 
with which it had no eonneetiom A mild form of steamer thuy\ ing, 
much on the lines of the Shin Lok Peng On Irreairs out at times, 
but without any of tlie old society's organization ci’ "power, whieli 
wliiie it lasted left its mark on tiie history of Singapore, Penang 
and Malaccan 

The Shill Lok Peng On Society was an association banded 
iTiider certain Headmen for the purpose of cheating anti, pliimler- 
ing Chinese travelling on steamers between this Colony and Hong- 
kong. AMt content with this they carried on their nefarious work 
in Singapore also. It is said to have been founded by a Cantonese^ 
Kwan Fjin, on the lOtli moon of the lllli year of Kwoug Sii, lSk5. 
The objects were to commit ro])})eries with as much safety as 
possible^ to lewy blackmail on brothels^ to oppress and cheat honest 
people and to run a s3"stem of gambling in which fraud., trickery 
and sharping were the ^chief feaitiires* During the first few 
years it amassed considerable wealtln 

Some time in 1887 certain of its leading members became the 
object of police attention in Hongkong and tied to Singapore 
wLere they lived in a lodging house (in the Kreta Ayer District) 
used by the agents of the Society. After remaining quiet for a 
few months^ these men saw how- advantageous it would be to open 
up a branch of the Society in Peiiangj and that with a Headman 
in each of the three Settlements, the field of operations would be 
much wider. They reorganised the Society" and took a house in 
Almeida Street as their Club, where meetings were held at which 
new' members were enrolled and business discussed. 

It would appear ' that a regular register of member^ ' and 
account books w’ere kept and a seal with the characters Wa Ki 

' ^ WL was cut and used 'on the Soci^y^’s correspotidencey 
It had no paraphernalia, ritual, flags etc. hut a silver coin w'as 
cast in Hongkong after tfae'^&iAiOB of an ordinary Chinese copper 
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W. G. Stirling, 

casli Ijeariiig on it the oharactors ^^Peng- On’' and Ihe Tinin])er of 
the incinijer in t]ie Society’s register. 

Expenses were met by entrance fees, su])scriptioii3, the extor- 
tio]j of a rc.'giilrir fee of one or more dollars from Inothol keepers, 
and of monies. paid into the common firnd of the Society from tlie 
proceeds of Tolrberies, a portion of ‘whie]! was remitted to the 
Eleadqnarters fund in Ifongkong, 

In 183‘S a hraiich was fully established in Penang wdiere the 
Society’s agents were employed in breaking open passengers’ lug- 
gage. Ikmang wns a convenient centre'' a-s from tliere the Society’s 
agents could best ascertain wdiat Chinese from the northern part 
of the .Malay States -were returning to China* In 1889 tire Soeielyg 
emboldened by snc'cess, carried on its business almost orxmly. A 
lunnher of C hinese who liad business connection in Ciiina wliidi 
required constant visits to and from Singapore^ joiiied it in order 
to avoid being robbed and cheated. Business corres])ondence wnis 
kept u]) betw’een the three Settlements and funds "were distributed 
■as required. In 1890 the founder Kwan Fan found liimseK in 
troulile in IIon,gkong and wnis compelled to leave. He came to 
Smga])ore and stayed for a fe^w months, but left for Erench 
Indo-China and was not beard of aga.inj as far as I am aware* 
This man Tvas AYithoiit doubt the master brain of the Society. 
After he left Hongkong the Society became disorganised. At the 
end of that year^ the Avo principal Headmen in Penang fell into 
the hands of the Chinese Protectorate and were banished. The 
members of the Society left Penang and turned their attention to 
Singapore, wdiere they were joined by members from Hongkong 
who after the arrest of their leader w^ere afraid to remain and 
ojierate there. Later the Chinese Protectorate laid its hand on 
certain other members;, after which the operations of the Society 
were carried on "with greater care. Meetings -were secret;, and held 
only at certain periods at some private house. 

The total number of resident members and those who worked 
the steamers was estimated at roughly 400 people. Some were 
.always engaged in steamer thieving or what wns better knowm as 
PAU KUH TSOI ^Mneaking open coffins/’ on account of the 
coffin-like shaped pillow box which many Chinese possess. Others 
w^ere engaged in cheatitng and confidence tricks known as \YAT 
CEIIIK I ; others in thieving and crooked gambling, extortion etc. 
One gang acted as* informers and went about ascertaining as far as 
possible news of any inch people likely , to be going to China. 

Members were required to pay 101 % of their takings to the 
funds of the Society^ which were used ;to defray the expense of 
engaging lawyers wffien a member was arrested; part was used as 
,, capital to run the illegal gaming and part to buy evidence when 
■f it was required. The ,$10 a month as salary and 

„ 'qhily old md to carry the funds 

; about. Expenses. usually paid $10 as 
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a ,e*irt. Oil tlie marriage ■■or'fTiiieraT^of' aBT ef its members ami Biej 
two fea^'t dives lield'ciii'the' 19tli -(lav (»i the 1st and -jtli moons. 


Befoi^e a member was allowed -to j'om, liis name was iio-teri up 
for one morstli in tlie Club. This- was ..done to see it lie was the 
rig] It soia. oi mail and not an inforiiierT .For it was iiecesmrv for 
the existence of the Society tiiat ' ordy ■ e men slionid be 
elected. 'Alaiiy ships' hands were menibers -eiul assisted their eoii- 
fedeiates in stowing away cr hiding the proceeds of their rvTlieries. 
It was a strict rule of the Society, that #n pain of exindsioii no 
ineriminatiiig property such as/clothing worn e^'er to be taken hut 
only gold and, silver ornaments, w’atelies, rings and money. After 
l.)eing rifled the Itox and all its contents' had to 1;e thrown over- 
lioard to destroy ail traces of the erinie. It was donlule.-s dne to 
tin's precaution that hardly any cd the robberies were detected. 
Itach inemljer liad to dispose of the proeeeds of liis robhinw liim- 
self aiul he was to do this in a difiei’ent ]>lace to wliere die rcddiery 
was eomniitted. d.’here was? always more than one robber on a >hi].), 
in case the owner of the stolen property let ofhei’ ]>^ 0 ’pjc know how 
iniich was lost and its value, so that if the thief did not give a 
correct account. of his takings and pay the pro])er cwtinmissiun to 
Headquarters, lie wxnild render himself liable to expulsion from 
tlie >Society and, prohahiy other penalties'. After a robbery the 
cotlin lireaker liad to hide the property wdth the connivance of the 
cook or one of the sliip^s hands, and on arrival at the port of 
desti.nation wws to take it to a regular ixoiise receiving stolen pro- 
perty where it was almost at once melted down. So skilfully tvere 
these robberies carried ont that no evidence was forthcoming, and 
with the assist anee of the steamer :s employeos detection was almost 
impossible. The eompradores of the steamers tvho were in charge 
of the native passengers were afraid to give information for fear of 
retaliation and blackmail. The best time for robbing passengers 
was during the monsoon, wdien they were sea-sick. These crimes 
committed as they tvere on the High Seas were out of the control 
of the Police. Some coffin breakers waited until the steamer 
■was about to sail and then xvent aboard without a ticket and hid 
until the ticket collector had been around, the cooks and boys 
being nearly always afraid to report against them. 

The Society was 'feared and hated by the Chinese in the 
Straits Settlements. For want of efficient evidence At throve in 
Singapore for six years, committing daring robberies, cheating and 
gami'ding with impunity both on land and at sea. 

The entrance fee in Singapore w/as $5 and in Penang $6.20 
of which $.2 was sent to Hongkong as commission. Every membet 
who hoiiglit a girl in China and" brought her down here in ordet 
to sell her for prostitution had to pay $6, $4 of which was re- 
mitted to Hongkong; and when a gM wm bought a letter ^ was, 
sent informing members, in o^rder that the|: should get their fee. 
Whenever the Society attended. wed,ding^.;i^ funerals, the only' 
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outwaid sigiv was lanterns on rrhicli were written the characters 

^ Tlie work of the Headineu rras chiefly harbouring and pro- 
tectiin" the active criminal agents, raising moiie}' by blaekmwl, 
bailin" those who had been arrested, engaging coimsel, kyintng 
plans 'f or robberies, organizing illegal gaming collecting in tonna- 
tion about the movements of well-to-do 

dpalin" with oifendiug menvbe'i’s, paying out sbares dented .nc. i 
the sale of stolen proper^ The Headmen were dangerous inem- 
bers of the comnninity and encouraged the active members to run 
o-reater risks. When individual arrests were made the person 
robbed was afraid to come forward in Court for fear of retalia- 

tiOB. ■ , . . 

To lireak up the Society it was necessary to arrest as man v of 
the Headmen and prominent suspects as possible for fear thev 
should shift their headquarters to Johore, or Walacca. iiost oi 
the notorious members were known to the Cantonese cmnimim .v 
ill Sin o'ajjore but for reaisons stated it was extremely dirncult to 
take aet.-on against them; but if robbers were Harassed and ])ei'se- 
ciited as far as possible from residing in the Colony, their means 
of livelihood would become precarious and the Society eventually 
come to an end. Few of the members resided in either of the 
three Colonies for long. They kept on the move, but whencieT 
opportunitv ofi'ered, arrests were made. The late Mr C. i. Haie, 
after patiently waiting and collecting evidence, slowly but surely 
spread his net, and the Society fonBd its actions sei'ioush mbiOTB" 
nioded till fijiallv it tell into the hands of the Cdnnese 1 rotcctoiaie. 
So bad was the^^SShiii Lok Peng On^’ that Government issued^ a 
proclamation calliog on the public to render assistance and expre^:';^- 
ino* the determination to bring the Society to an end; G-overnment 
was aware that several members were still at large and requested 
the aid of all law abiding citizens to capture them. The procla- 
mation ended by giving a list of the thieves who were still wanted. 

The Society is well remembered in Singapore even today 
which shows the notoriety it achieved. 

It bad some slang terms some of winch were as toiiows:— 

to go on board a steamer Idu pin 

to steal money /.it 

$1, $10*, $1'0{> yat chek' 

a watch , 

a gold watch chain tvong mang li 

a lilded watch chain 

to throw overboard 
to pickpocket 

snatching ear-rings from a 

wonian ^ 

man pushed overboard ,, 

-to drug a person 

, \ j^UTued M(il(iy(^n Branch [Vol. IV 






A Note on the North and South Points 
of the Compass in Kedah and Trenggann 

el.. L. IIUHPII'RBYS. 

Ill a paper called Points of tlie Gompass in Kcflali, ciiicli ap- 
peared ill', No. 8'6 of the Joiiniai (NoTemher, 19*22 K ^Ir. A. W. 
.Hamilton oifered aii explanation of deertaiii terms iis£m 1 by in land 
.Malays of Kedah for deseribing the ■Soiith aml Xortb points of the 
compass. 

The terms are : 

Roiith, Kepala (head-in-sleep), 

North, AhH hVlor (feet-iii-sleep). 

Mr. Hamiltoirs explanation is as follows: 

The cairions local expressions Kepala fidor and Kal'i lid or 
appear to have arisen from the invariable orientation of Siamese 
houses, which are built i\ith the axis East and West, the entrance 
facing the rising snn. 

The -oceupants when King down for the night in their 
xather narrow dwellings are thus constrained to lie across the 
house with heads to the wall and feet to the centre, so that^ all the 
heads in a village will lie pointing one way {Kepala tidor, or 
’South)* and all the feet another {Kahi iidoTy or North. 

Mx. Hanii holds explanation is, I think, on the face of it 
nntenable ; and an inspection of houses inhabited by Siamese in 
North Kedah has satisfied me that neither is there any rign'd rule 
for the orientation of the houses (they lie in every direction and 
coiiforni to the bend, of every path), nor is there anything in tiieir 
structure to enforce a physical imiformit}'' of sleeping posture. 
‘The smallest house examined had a floor-space of twelve feet by 
■eight. 

These curious terms, 'head-i**-sleep for South and feet-m- 
sleep for North, are as common in Trengganu, where there is no 
trace of 'Siamese influence, as in Kedah. Tlieir origin rn Treng- 
gami is as follows. 

A Mnhammadan corpse is placed in the grave on its hack with 
head to Kortli and feet to South, and with the face turned, 
according to the Kiblah, in the direction of the Kad}ah (Baitidllah) 
at Mecca. Trengganu Malays for sleeping adopt the reverse posi- 
tion, with head to South and feet to North, and the regiilarity 
of this custom has provided terms of the North and South points 
and ^sun-setting^ {mata-hari naih^ mata-kari jaioh) that serve for 
East and West. ' 
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The reason why a Malay adopts for sleeping a position the 
reverse to that which he will ' be placed in as a corpse is probably 
a piece of priinitive folk-lore, far beyond mere distaste for a 
position with a proleptic grayeyarcl significance. There is little 
donbt that the custom is a survival of taboo, a negative applica- 
tion of the dionioeopathic ^ magic that imdeiiies, all such customs 
of alistention or rules of avoidanee. 

Sir J. G. Frazer in Part 2 of The Golden Bough (Taboo 
and the Perils of the Soul) explores this subject with a xvonderful 
wnalth of iiiiistratiom A short siiiiiniary of the argument is as 
follows: ' 

The underlying belief of practical priinitive Magic is a belief 
in Uhe infect iousness of personal acts or states^ — the belief that 
like produces like and vice versa. And just as sorcery (or positive 
magic) aims at producing a desired result, so taljoo (or negative 
magic) aims at avoiding an undesirable one. Botli act on the 
])rinciples of homoeopathy. The rude hunter or fisherman imi- 
tates the result that he seeks to attain, and a^’oids^ things tj.at 
bear a resemblance to what would be disastrous. 

As examples of positive sorcery. A J^ialay wlio has baited a 
trai) for crocodiles and is awaiting results is careL'iil in eating liis 
curry to begin by ^swallovcing three lumps of rice successively ; tliis 
helps the bait to slide more easily down the crocodile's throat. 

Again, wdien the Flaida Indians of the Queen Oharloi^ie 
Islands go to war, the women left at home lie for ten nights wifii 
their heads towards the point of the compass to wliidi tfie war- 
canoes have p^iddied av'ay. Then they change about, for the 
warrii>rs are supposed to bo coming home across tlie sea, and the 
sleeping attitude of the wmmen will speed their return by the in- 
fluence of sympathetic magic. 

As examples of taboo. Esquimaux boys are forbidden to play 
cat's cradle: if they did so their fingers might in later life become 
entangled in the harpoon-line. 

ilgain, Malays in search of camphor eat their |pod dry rard 
take ca.re not to pound their salt fine. The reason is that the 
camphor occurs in the form of small grains deposited in the 
cracks of the trunk of the camphor tree. Accordingly it seems 
plain to the Malay that if w^hile seeking for camphor he were to 
eat his s-alt finely ground the camphor w^oiild he found also in fine 
grains; wEereas by eating his salt coarse he ensures that the grains 
of the camphor wall also be large. 

In all these instances, both of sorcery and talx>o, the underlying 
principle is the supposed law of similarity, the basis of homoeo- 
pathic magic. There can be little doubt that the origin of head- 
to-/South and feet-to-North in ^leep ite based on the same primitive 
superstitioai both in Trengganu and Kedah — the desire to avoid 
^ what suggests, and so hifrial of a corpse. ! ; 'v 
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With this siiperstitioii- /it.is-interc<!in;r to eoiiipare ami eoii- 
trast the aiitipodeaii; beliefs -. of Chinese, who seelc to ])roeiire lon,^^ 
life ill an aged parent by a - present of graTe-dotlies. known a- 
^longevity garments^ cut and sewn by a .Touiig girl, inadip in a 
Year witli an intercalary month, and" embroidered with tlie w'ord 
'longcnitv/ The liajOJ) owner w'car'* rbe-e grave -c** »tht • on da- 
tive o-ecasioiis, particularly oil; - liis. birthday, absorbing iln,^ youth 
of the maker, the virtue of the lengtiie:ned year, ami the intlneiice 
of tlie embroidered word, -and cheating the fates by the disgiii.-e 
of the premature death raiment. 

A ATord may be added cii- the' use -in Treiiggaiiu of , the four 
ordinary Malay terms for the points of the cciupass — ulnra, sflalan^ 
iinior, harat. . 

I'inrn Sauskril word) is hanlly over hc’td: it j-- 
ally u.'cn for Xurth-east, especially in e{mnection v;ith tiie Xortln 
east Monsoon. 

Hi^ahni (derived .from Seiat. meaiiirig die Srrnir*' of .Singa- 
pore) is never heard in the siuist* of s^mjth. Ibit ^!nga;’c^c im 
self is commonly referred to as Sehd, 

Timor is aiot used in tlie strict sense of Easl ; It nearly alirays 
/refers to Pahang and Johor, the Btate.s that lie to tlie Soutli ami 
South-east, and eA^eii to tim Federated Malay State.s (that lie 
partly due West of Trengganii ) . 

Negri m-hlah Umov means in Treiiggami those parts of the 
Peninsiiia, that are reached by a voyage starring S'.)iiti!-ca-t. 

Banii, similarly, is almost alAvays used with reference to the 
Malay States of the Peninsula readied by a A'oyage that starts 
Mcrtii-west, in Kelantan and Patani. 

Bo little have the terms Timor and Bara! tlie strict sense of 
cardinal points, and so greatly a local and regional meaning, that 
it is not uncommon in old Trengganii documents to see the four 
bouiiclairies of land described as: 

Sa-hlah mataBiarl nmk . . . .on the sunrise side. . . . 
Sa-hlah mata-liari jaioh . . . .on the sunset side, . . . 
Tad)Iah Timor, . . .on the East (meaning Pahang) side. ^ 

Sa-blali Barat on the West (meaning Kelantan) side, 

Timor connoting to all intents and purposes, South, and 
Barat Korth! 

It may be added that Barat has acquired a Srceondary signili- 
calico. Strangers from Kelantan and Patani have an unpleasant 
reputation in Trenggann; the men are usually bad characters and 
thieves, the Avomen of easy virtiie. 

Mdien in 1D24 the Northern districts of Trengganii were 
united under a State Commissioner, the proposed title Pesuroh 
Jay a Barat (State Commissioner West) vras objected to bv the 
Officer concerned as liable to connote GommissionersMp of thieves 
and -whores; and the title Pmuroh Jap Jai^km Barat (State 



Malay Love Charms 

Eecorded and 

A, W.' ]:IamILTO¥. 

A Cliarin to be recited by women for the purpose of' 
obtainiing sweet and wiiiiiiiig looks- ■ 


PfiMANIS MITKA. ■ 

Piicliok kanclis, daun kaiidis, 

Taiiam mari pmgi batu, 

Dudok raanis, berdiri maiiis, 

Manis segala iimmat Mubanimacl memandaiig aku, 
Seri naik ka tuboh., 

Chahya naik ka iiinka ka, 

Cliahya Allah, chahya Muhammad, chahya bagioda 
rasttl Allah. 


Kandis bud and Kaiidis leaf, 

Planted by a well of stone ; 

Sweet when seated, sweet erect, 

May folk find me sweet alone. 

May my person radiant be, 

Features all aiire, 

M'ith light of Crod and Muhammad, 

God^s Prophet ; I/oved sire. 

A Charm to be recited when combing the hair to ensure 
good Looks. 

SIKAT. 

2. Sikat, sikat tandok, 

Sikat tengah hari, 

Muka aku hagai bintang mabok, 

Bagai chahya bidadari. 

Comb, with comb of horn. 

Comb at height of noon ; 

May the stars reel at the sight 
Of my heavenly facets light. 

A Charm to be recited when oiling the hair in order to 
attract the youth of one’s fancy. 


MINYAK KfiPALA. 

Lang borek, lang k^abu, 

Ijang Htam bertaii rantai, 

Mudek, Hlir, :inSnehari aku, 

K^na (sianuitu) 

Eerkat ' tm la-fflahau '■ ' 
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.' ■Mala}' ■ Love, Cliams. 

' Spotted. ha..wk aii.d. .hawk, of aslp- 
Hawk of black on iron leash, 

Sj^arch for me tips trea ni ;■ Sea reh for me down. 

Yo.ii who are caught with this dangling eliarrn, 

Bj the grace of p.raTeiv 

A Cliarin for lioldiiig one’s love spellboinid to be repeated 
when bathing, gazing at the mociii the while, 

.MAXDI KUNDAXG BIJLAK. 

4. Limaii nianis, sianiba^^^ 

Selaseli tiimboh di hatii. 

Dudok mciiangls maiidang bidan. 

Tmidok kaseh kapada akii. 

Salaiig gajah kaki 

Salaiig tundok kaseii sayaiig kapa.'Ja akii 
Ini pula maehain (si aim itii) 

Sweet limes in the^^ 

Basil on the rocks 
Tearful gazer at the moon, 

Lovelorn be thy looks. 

Elepli ants whose feet are four. 

Ivven they my looks adore, 

You, Oh stranger, how mucli more . 

A Charm to direct the tide of a man’s love tow^ards 
oneself and his hatred towards all others, . 

MfiNGASEH BfiETKAT DeNGAN PeMBkNCHI 

0. Ayer berpusing di ata.s hatu 
Ciiedok deiigan kulit lokan 
Kaseh bSrpusing kapada aku 
Benchi berkisar kapada (si aim itu) 

Bukan aku pimja Idsar 

Kisar Baud, kisar Seleman 

Allah yang nmsiing, Muhammad yang memaling 

Berkat doa la-illalia. 

Water swirling over stone. 

Scoop it up with mussel shell ; 

Your love turn to me alone, 

Hate towards the other girl. 

This is not my turning craft 
Solomon and DavkTs work; 

God twists and Muhammad turns, 

Through tlfis prayer the blessing comes. 

Eoyal Asiatic Bomiif. 
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A Gfiarm , to Jiidace a state' of loveloriiiiess 'in oiie^s beloved 

■ by means of a cigarette. 


HIKMAT DAL AM EOKOIC 

Tennluikaii si raja All 

Eiaidaiig kiiali Biidii 

Alai ] &gkaii seperti tali 

Aku mAiiakai kaselian riiidu 

Teriiidii riiidiikan akii 

Tereiidang rendaiigkan aku 

Ti'dor sdang teriihat libatkan akn 

Tidor iiialam to’inimpi inimpikan akn 

Berkat akn nnmiakai kaseban riiulu 

Eurkat doa la-iilaba. 


This is Baja Ali^s leaf, 

AYarm it in an iron pan; 

I will twine 3 ml past belief, 

For I use the lover’s plan. 

Think of me in yonr da}' dreams bright; 
Think of me in your dreams at night; 

For [ use the spell of a lover’s plight, 

And yoiir blessing divine, 0 God of might 


Two Malay Tales 

Becorded and translated by 
I-r. E. Savage. 

( Both of tliese Malay tales were taken down as they w'ere told 
to me by Che’ Embong binti Pak Gbik, of Kuala Han, Kelantan. 
The Tale of the Croton ” I obtained in February 1924, and the 
'SStory of Baja Tasek^’ in July 1924). 

The Story of Raja Tasek. 

The seven daughters of a raja expressed their wishes to 
marry: — the first, the stable-lad;, the second, the cow-herd; the 
third, the buffalo-herd; the fourth, the shepherd; the fifth, the 
goat-lierd, and the sixth, the kennel-man. The seventh, and yoiing- 
est: said she wished to marry the Baja Tasek, 

This made her sisters very angry and jealous, and they carried 
tales iibout her to their father. He ordered the young princess to 
be taken away and left m the jungle. , ■ ■ 

For seven days the unhappy g:M wandered weeping, until she 
came to a banana plantelltotpmfed by fan old woman named Mek 
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Two Maiav’ Tales ■ 


• Mek Oor riflopted the-jiriiieeBSj aiid told lier- tiiat tlie r-onsitry 
was called Tastk/k Raja Tasek- li\efT just licliiiid a 

distant liilL ' ■ ' . ■ ' 

Tlie ]:iri]ieess made a boxiqiiet of / flowers and asked Mak Tor 
to take tliein to Raja /rasekts- palace. PT'be Qiieeii-Motlier boiiglit tlie 
fk'n\-ers and put tkeni in lier' soiRs owji ■ 

' Raja Tasek wiiiild not ' beliere tliad M Tor lieiself liarl init 
together sticli a haxidsoiiie boiiqiiet- and ordered her to eonie and 
make one froni tlie flowers ill the palace garde'iiB. 

The old lari? became very frightened^ but the priiicesa sootlied 
Iier by saying that she woiiM give her a talisman tiuit woubi not 
fail her. This proved to be a ^Miliie-bottle ily, and wiu.-never it 
alighted upon a flower, Mek Tor added ttliat one to the noiu|uet, 
which eventually she gave to Raja Tasek. 

Some time later a messenger came to Mek Tor an-l said iluit 
Raja Tasek was snaring birds in the clJ strict and wisli(.id to rest dor 
a -while at Mek Toils house. 

The old ]ac\v tried to dissuade him from doing so, Init Raja 
Tasek insisted iijioii coming. Mek Tor would have run away until 
the Raja had left the district., but the princess said that there was 
nothing to worry about if they made the place as tidy and eleaii 
as possible. 

The night before Raja Taselds arrival there were noises like 
thunder, and in the morning Mek Tor’s house had become a most 
magnilleent palace in wliioli nearly everything was ox gold or silver 
and her clothes were most beautiful. 

IVhen Raja Tasek arrived the princess concealed lierself within 
a roll of matting behind a door.^ 

The Raja was astonished when he saw such wealth and was. 
annoyed that his messenger should have misled him. He took a 
fancy to the roll of matting and declining ail other inore expensive 
presents carried it back to his palace. 

When he opened it in his own room, the princess stepped out;, 
beautiful beyond compare'. 

Raja Tasek’s heart trembled and he almost fainted. fly 
wife!” he said. My husband!” wdnspered the princess. 

In due course they were married with much pomp and display, 
a fabuioiis amount of money being spent. 

’ How the Croton came to Malaya. 

Jainab, a foreign king’s secondary wife, being jealous of 
Zulaikha, the principal wife, pushed her into a river, intending to 
drown hex. Zulaikha, however, turne d into a fish. ^ 

1, Cf. the story of Cleopatra aad Caesar?'. ^ ' 
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H. E. . Savage 

A\lien Jainab found Ja!riali^ ZolaiMian daiigliter, talkiiig^to 
the ilsb, slie t-aiiglit and ate it. Jariali managed to get one of the 
leones. 

Xext day she planted it, and very soon a linie tree -sprang from 
it. This site tended^ watexdng its roots in diy weatliei ; and^ t 
tre <3 spoke to her even as the fish had done. 

When Jainal) found that Jariah’s mother existed iti the form 
of the tree she cnt it down and burned it, "but not before Jariali had 
managed to oirtain one of the seeds of its litne-iruit. 

Some time afterwards Jariali ran a^ray and planted the seed 
in the heart of the virgin jungle. A ]}lant quickly grew from it: 
not a lime tree, ])ut a croton. 

Jariali had no diiFicuIty in finding food, and, her clothing 
neither vcore out nor tore because the spirit of her mother was 
watching over her. 

0.ne day a TIalay Eaja, Abdul Shah, while hunting in the 
forest discovered Jariah. She told him how she came to be there, 
and pointing to the (by now full-grown) tree said This is niy 
niotlier ; now in the form of a tree/^ 

Eaja Abdul Shah fell deeply in love with Jariah, and took 
her away with him, back to Malaya. The eroton also he took and 
planted in his own garden. 

All those who saw the tree were greatly astonished at its 
beauty and asked where it mme from and wdiy its leaves were so 
variegated. 

Jariah told Abdul Shah that it had no name, since it wnis the 
only one of its kind, and was in reality her mother. The gold in 
the leaves, said she, came from her mother’s vskin, -which was fair 
and beautiful. The red represented her blood, and the green the 
cfolour of the deep \rater of the river into which Jainab had pushed ^ 
Zulaikha. 

In this way J ariah gave suitable explanations for all the colours 
and patterns of the croton leaves. 

Then Baja Abdul Shah called his magician and ordered him 
to restore Zulaikha to life. The magician told Abdul Shah to 
cut off a branch of the croton and to immerse it in a eoneoctioii 
that he gave him. 

When Eaja Abdul Shah did this the vessel containing xhe 
eoneoctioii burst into fragments, -and Zulaikha stood before liim 
to the great joy of Jariah and all present. 

Some time afterwards, Jariah and Ahdrd Shah -were married. 
Jariah’s father gave Jainab to her as her slave after cutting off 
one of her arms, a foot, an ear and a, nostril, and blinding her in 
.one eye. : - 

yphp The eroton continued its seedlings were abun- 
dant, and at the present day it, ib known as the pokok puding.” 
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Two Malay Talei 


Baliwa, putt^'i 3'aiig kedua itu pim btiaiig-kaTi ck.ebok-ri\a 
kadalain ayer liendak niaiidi. Maka di-dengai-Iali^bun}! 
itu kena-kan ayer, melatali-lali dia mengata-kan, C.liokek Mak 
Bonak ! Saliaya lieiidak bmiikab gembala leiiibu/" 

Maka demikian. itu puteri yang lain, kapada niasa dia dengar 
batil-nya cbeinpidoug kadalani ayer, melatah-lali dia lang 
ketiga niengata-kan '' Ghokek Mak Bonakl Sabaya bendak liermkah 
gembala kerbau”; dan yang ke'empat hend^ bemikah gembak 
Mri-biri; dan vang kelima bendak bernikab gembala kambing; dan 
yang ke’enam''bendak bemikab gembala anjmg. 

Maka Tmng ketujoh mengata-kan “Sabaya bendak bernikab 
Eaia Taseik.'’ ' Sibabdan, di-dSngar okb kakak-nya^ perkata an 
nuteri vang bongsn itn, maka marah-lah dia semna, mengata-kan 
CbSka bndak ^bongeu ini ! Yang bendak menj^i lebeh ksai 
daripada kami, dim yang tidak bendak berdiam didalam 
nya,^ tetapa bendak pergi kapada negen yang dagang itn 
kami naiiti khabar-kan ayabanda-niu. 

Maka dia sakalian bakk ka-astana, ma.ok 
ayalmnda-mm, mengkbabar-kan hal itu semua-nya. 
lab mnrkaE’aJa itu ka’ataa anak 

orang membawa pnteri itu membuang-kan-nya kadalam Mtan.^ 
Hatta maka sampai tujob hari mejabang-lab puteri itu 
keluar butan masok padang, 

sangat susahbati-nya, tfada b&henti daripada tangifc-mtnan„. 

atau meratap-raitap. 

192‘6] Boyd Asiatic Sodeif- - „ . ' , , 
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^Inka ka|::i«l;i siiatii liari, tila-lah dia deiigan Kelniii Toiiok 
Pi.siiig yang (lipiinya-j oleli yatii orang 2 )Lpr*nipimiii yang tiny, nanni- 
nya 2Iek Tor/" 2Uak.a puteffi pan masok kebiiii itu lain tidor. 

Shalidari. orang tna itii di-rasad. kiadan-nya tidak isenang, 
tvtajjl pajnis .ndiapi: tidor pun tidak buleln Maka kata-kan-nya 
diidaiain jiati-jvva, "^'Eagaimana badan-ka panas sepurti ini? 
tidor lidak bideb, dan. jika aku nnindg ayer itu tidak Itasali-kan 
badaii-kn? iJaii tidak ])uleh aku dudok dalani runtalidvu? Teta].)i 
turun kaliawa.b, sahaja^ karej.ta panas ^angat liadan kii?^’, Maka in 
pergi ]}tr<.ksa pokok-nya, hendak mtniengok biiali yang rnasak; 
maka deiigardab dia biinyi biulak inmiaiigis. 

Sa-ljeiifLar >.lagi tbimi-laii dia d^ngan puteri itu^ ‘berdiidok 
meiata.jj sa.])aja (Ji-])a\va1i ])Gkok pisang. Maka niengata-kan orang 
tua itu kapada ])i!tbri ‘TAiiak eluicvlia-ku datang darimana ?^^ Maka 
di-cherita-kan oleli piitbri kapada ]\Iek Tor i:tiy .se-inua hal-ahwal- 
iiya., , . ' 

Maka lAIek Tor piilang ka-rumab dongan pnteri itu, memba- 
soh-kan badaii-nya., dan iiimnberi pakaiaii dan makanaii kapada-iiya. 
Maka Mek Tor ])un fikiir didalam hati-nya Patut lab ! Aku pan 
liati susali clan badan ilidak ber-rasa senatig, sokarang teiah clapat 
■anak-chucluy bideli meiijadi senang sodikitP TeJali riiandi dan 
makan, maka di-tanya-ka.n oleh Irudak itu,-'' Apa nama negeri ini, 
dan Eaja-nya semayani di-nianar^^ Maka jawab Mek Tor, 
ini, neged Tasek, dan-astana Eaja Tasek ada di-balek 
buki;t itu/’^ Lagi puteri itu bMan^^a iAdakah pokok biinga dei^at 
xuinah ini? Alaka Jawa.b Alek Tor, ^^AdadahP 

Arakian, nraka putcmi itu pirn petek bunga berjeniis-jimis, 
mcnnlnmt-kan sa-ikat bnnga, di-suroh-nya Alek Tor intmibawa 
bunga itn pergi ka-astana Eaja Tasek hendak mmijual-kan-nya. 
Maka kapada esok hari-nya, Mek Tor pun berjalan kaki pergi 
ka-astmia Itaja Tasek. 

Sa-teiah ia sanipai, niiafka ia mengajakdvan pfenaisuri tua 
.membeii bimga-nya. Alaka permaisuri itu pun beli-kan bunga itu, 
lain bawa masok kadalam hilek Itaja Tasek. Maka di-tanya-kan 
oleh Eaja Tasek Siapa nimigikat-kan bunga ini? Pandad amat 
biiatan-nya, clan elok molek-rupa-nya.^^ Maka jawab-lah Mek Tor 
^Mi^atek sondiri bikin, Tuanku/^ Maka Eaja Tasek tiada-lah per- 
cliaya akaii dia, kata-nya Bohong I Kamu tiada panclai raemhuat 
pengikat bunga tnolek bagini.^^ Maka Afek Tor pun ulang-kan 
perkataMn^nya, meng''a.ta-kan Patek sendiri bikin, Tuanku,’- 

IT-atta, maka Eaja Tasek mengata-kian ^"^Baik-Iahl J>ok 
kamu mari sini membuat sahkat bnnga daripada bunga-bu].iga yang 
ada didalam taman kita/^ 

Sihabdan, pulang orang tua itu, , kapada rumah-nya, Telali 
saappai ikgbawati tangga karena sangat 

kadsah hati> takut k&a mprka bertan- 

; ya ‘^^ICSpapa nejiek-ku khabardcan 
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lull stsah iiii. Maka puteri itn mCugata-kaii kapada-nya “ Jaiiifan 
nenek-k\i j^tisah hati lagi; e.^ok akii beri-kan satu tangkal bnleb 
noiiek-kii ])evgi ka-an-tajia dengan senang liati.’’ 

Bnhwa. keiaida esok rjva cli-bai-kun oleh r.utCri lapiada M"’' 
Ter will lalut liijan. :di-kate4-aii Apaddla iienek-ku lieiidaK 
intngika.t biinga. ir'u, piloli-Iali Imnga yang di-bingti'np olob lalat 
liijnii iiii. Dan lagi, iangan-lali lalat ini kena raati."’ 

Maka Mek Tor pergi ka-astana, membawa lalat Mjaii liu. 

SaTSlali sainpai maka masok-lali ia ikadalam bilek permaiiiiri 
tua iin. lain mengikat bnnga. Maka di ambil-nya bunga itu yang 
(li-liinggayi oleh lalat hijaii s<ahaja. 

Maka pevmni.-nri itn tampak-lah lalat itu terbang ka-smi ka- 
sana, dia lifndak ineiiang'kap nieiiiliimoli-kan-ny)i, teta]*! Tiada- an 

jadi. ^ 

ilaka Mek Tor berbuat bunga sa-ikat yang sangat molek. di- 
beri-kan kapada llaja Tasek, lalu pulang ka-rumali nya. 

Arakian, kapada suatu liaffi Baja Tasek nu”ugata-kan kiipada- 
uva Sahava hendidc pergi uiemikat burong, bmaug kali tujoh Ir.in 
baharu .ahaYa balek.” ilaka Eaja Tasek pirn jalan-lah, di-hampir- 
kan runiah'Mek Tor. Maka ia hantar sa-orang bidnauda peig 
ka-rmnah Mek Tor. ineinbawia tbabar Eaja Tasek lieiulaK siuggab 
ka-ruiuah-nya didatam lagi tiga liari. 

Sa-telah di-dengar khabaran itu maka jawab-lah _ Mek Tor 
“ Tidak patut tuauku dataug ka-sini; nuuah-ku hum miskm salia- 
ja, lagi kotor. Balek-lah kainu moiuiata-kan tuauku ]anoan-lan 

■singgah ka-sini.” aqvn 

Maka Eaja Tasek pun hantar orang lain mengata-kan lidak 
apa kita hendak singgah juga.” Maka Mek lor takut eangat, 
karena Eaja Tasek hendak datang, kata-kan dia 
“Mari-Iah chuchn-kn! Kita lari inasok hutan, nanti Eaja iaset^ 

sudali lepas balek.” ^ ^ 

Bahwa,, maka puteri itn pun sejiikan 
Mengata-kan “ Jangan-lah takut nenek-ku nanti 
siap nunah ini dalriiiu^ biileh. m^^njadii ^ber^eh dan 

Kapada waktn itu, tinggal satii hari sahaja daripada k6datan- 
gan Eaja Tasek. Maka pada malam itu mengata-kan puteti Upa- 
(ia Mek Tor, “Jikalu n«nek-ku dSngar Imnyi malam ini .cp.rh 
bedil meletnp, iangan-lali pMuli karSna toda apa-apa. 
mpJ Sail malam, mkm Mek Tor dgngar _ gempar 
mS meletap, tetapi dia tidak P^uM^karena mpngat iK^kaia_^^ 

S’ -S' 
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Sliahdari, .kapada masa itu^ Baja Tasek pnii datang, iiiaka 
puteri iui 'pemkiuiyi-kan rliri-nya didalam sa-guloiig tikar jaiig 
di-belakaiig pintu riimali itu/ Maka haivan-lah Eaja Tasek m&eii- 
g*ok-kan peri-hal ramaiii Mek Tor lalu mengata-^ nya 
Drang kita tipu sakaja^ katakan dia ^ Biimali Miek Ton itn s^erti 
pangkar ayani/ tetapi riiiiiali ini lebeli endali daripada astana kita/^' 
Lagi di-tanya-kan Mek Tor sa-orang saliaja diidok siiii?^! •Maka 
j.a\\'.a]j M-eik Tor Patek sa-orang tnankii/’ llaka ia menga|ak-kan 
Baja Tasek niasok dudok sa-bentar Maka masok-lali Eaja Tasek 
ka-dalani rtimah itu. 

Sliahdaii, tMali dudok sa-kejap maka Baja Tasek meiiengok- 
kan tikar itu di-belakang pintig maka inengata.-kan~nya. ^‘^Tikar 
itu meijadi apa?^^ Maka Jawab-lali Mok Tor/^ Tidak meiijadi 
apa-apa tuankii., patek menaroli S)ailiaja.” Maka mMgata-kan 
Baja Tasek, "^Jikalau buleh beri-kan itu kapada kita, sangat-lah 
kasebaii kita kapada Mek Tor. Maka jawab-lali Mek Tor Tikar 
itu tiada baik nienjadi hadiali yang patut di-beri-kan kapada 
Biajay baik patek beri-kan barang lain yang endah-endah. ^Tetapi 
Baja Tasek kata^kaii Tikar itu saliaja kita hendak.^^ Maka Mek 
Tor pun jawab Baik lali tuanku.'^ Maka Baja Tasek pun pulang 
ka-astana-nya sama bawa tikar sa-gulong itu. 

Bahwa, telali sampai kadalam bilek-nya, di-buka-nya tikar- 
itu; ma)ka keluar-iali putM itu, maka tMalu amat molek-nya, tiada 
terlawan ka-elokan-iiya. Hatta, maka telah tengok oleli Baja 
Tasek puteri itu, g&etar-Iali hati-nya seperti hilang nyawa, maka 
mengata-kan dia Isteri-ku.” Dan puteri itu pun mengata- 

kan Suami-ku 

Sbahdan beberapa lama-nya di-nikahkan puteri itu dengan 
Eaja Tasek. ^ Maka saiigat endah kawin-mawin-nya, b&erapa laksa 
Wang terliabis belanja, tiada dapat kira-nya. Tamat. 


Cherita Daripada Asal Pokok Puding Didalam 
Negeri Malay u 

Sa-kali-pm*setua kapada zaman dahulu kala ada-lah sa’orang 
raja yang meraja-i negeri yang dagang. Maka raja itu berperang 
didalam negeri lain yang jaub, 

Maka tinggal-laii isteri dan gundek raja itu dua orang nama, 
isteri-nya Znlaika dan nama gundek-nya J ainab.*^ Maka 
Jainab itu pun jahat lagi bebal. 

Sliahdan isteri raja itu beranak su^orang pCTempuaii tMalu 
baik paras~nya, dan merdu suara-nya. Maka chMburu-lah Jainab 
oleli budak itu. Ada pun kapada suatu bari isteri itu turun ka- 
sungai bMdak mMijandinkan diri-nya. , Maka datang-lab Jainab. 
pMaban-pexlaban dari di-bSakapg mata, Znlaika, tiba-tibadi-sugun- 

y [VoL IM,, 
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lali Ziilailca oleli Jaiiiab lai-dalam- simgai; ■di'-teiiipai }:ang 
dalain lagi cleras ayer-nja. Maka Zulaika mat! teaiggdarii ill- 
ilalam aver. 

Maka ka-parla esok liai4~nya..^- data..iig-kli a'nak Zulaika keriunni- 
madi iiekat siiiigai Baika aiaiiia .biida^ Jariali.'^ Maka 

ta]n]iak>la]] Ja.riali sa’ekor ikaii ' ya.iig' .elok sakali: maka Jariali 
])aiKlaTig ikaii itu lierj-alan ka-saiia.'ka-iiiari dd^at tebiiig. Sa-rdali 
paiirlaiig ^a-lieiitaiy maka liairari-lali budak itii iiienengar siiara 
ikan bmliaka]) inengatukaTi Hai, kekaseli! ]\raiia iTaoak eiiirkaii'^ 
Make. borjawais-Ia’h lindak. Tidak saliava. tabip baraiig-kali dia 
pergi mmigadap kaknk-nya. Sudali satii liari tidak sahaya berjvim- 
pa (legan dia.'^ Maka kata ikan itu ‘’'MTai, saiiarigat ! Deiigar 
baik~baik perkata-an sabnya. Sa-malam emak engkau tunni rarmian- 
di, maka datang-lali Jaiiiab mumljunoh emak eipgkaii teiiggelam 
di-dalam aver siingal ini. Maka emak engkaii mrmjadi ikan, .-iing- 
goli-lah ikan itu aku ini. Hanipdali anak-ku sa-hari-hari menda- 
taiig ka-siiii heirdak Ijereliakap dengaii akud' 


Telab di-dvngar oleli Jariali perkata’an ikan itu, maka inera- 
tap-lali dia maka dia pun berjanji mendataiig ga-liaridiari ka- 
.aimgai. ^ ' 

Baliwa, kapada siiatu liari, ikan itu niengatakan ka|.anla 
Jariah ^Mlai, anak-ku I Jikalau Jainab nampak migkaii bereliakap 
dengan akip neseliaya-lah ia tangkap aku. Lxigi, jikalau di-tang- 
kap-i aku oleli dia, anak-kii bmidak mengainbil tulang Sahara satu 
saliaja, hendak tanani di-dalam tanab.-^ 

Maka kapada suatu liari, Jainab pun ]}erjumpa dengan Jariah 
'deka,t sungai, dmigar ia bereliakap dengan ikan, Maka di-tangkap- 
nya ikan itu oleli Jainab h«idak makan. itu. Maka Jariah ambil- 
lah tulang ikan itu satu sahaja, lalu senibunyi-kan itu. Kapada esok 
hari-nya teu-tanani sepMa p^rkata^an emiak-nya; segera-lah ftulang 
itu intmjadi pokok liniau yang lierbuali iiniau sa-butir sahaja. M-aka 
budak itu menjaga r^okok itu, jikalau tiada hujan di-beri-nya 
■aver di-unibi-nya. Shahdan, kapada suatu hari, pokok itu pun 
herchakap kapada Jariah niengatakan Hai, anak-ku! Siinggoh- 
lah aku emiak engkaii, sakarang menjadi pokok hmau ini. Mari- 
lah anak-ku sa-hari-hari bereliakap dengan aku, clan Jikalau Jainab 
tampiak engkau bercdnikap dengan aku, iiesehaya-lah ia potong 
pangkai aku di-bakar api. Jikalau demikian, heiidak-lah emjgkau 
inemgambil biji biiah iimau ini satu sahaja maiaiiamkaii di-dalam 
riniba belantaya.^'’ 

Maka mtuijadi demikian itu pula, di-tainpaki oleh Jainab 
liudak itu Ijereliakap dengan pokok limau itu. Maka niarah-kh 
dia, di-})airangkan pokok itu cli-bakar-nya. Tchapi Jariah pun 
ambil biji biuili limau itu satu sahaja. 

Sa-telah belierapa lama-nya, maka Jariah lepas daripada asta- 
na nielari ma&ok hiitan. Swlah ia Mrjalam iiga gmpat hari, 
sampaiJah ka-pada tempat yang-- snuyi. ■ 'Maka .fild:r' Jariah, ' 


Soyal AsmUc^Boeiety.; ^ 

' ' ' ' ' ' J ' : ^ ■ v-v . ' ’ V ;y' ^ ^ 
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lali teni]:a‘iLa}aiBg tidak cli-kenal-i oleli oxang, biileli akii taiiam, 
biji-liiiiau itii di-sini.’^ Maka di-taiiamkaii biji itu cli-situ^^ 
inenjaga tempat itu sampai ter-jadi pokok keeliii : letapi pokok itu 
biikan ia ber-bangsa liman, 

Maka dengan stdainat diidok-Iaii biidak itu di-dalam Imtaip, 
mudah ia m&idapab makau^ vsMikit pun tiada pajali, claTi eubab 
iiyawa cariak-ipya pelibarakan clia. Lagk pakaaaii-n ja tidak merosak 
atiia merobek. Arakian, maka lama-nya Jariali dudok didalani 
liutau, sa-liairi-bari menebari makau buah-bualian dan berbuat 
perliiasan daripada bunga-bimga dan-daun'-daiin dan sa-bagai nya. 
Maka sampai-lah clinknp umor Jariali, terlalii elok rupa-nya. 

Maka kapada suatu liari dia berjalan menebari buali-bnaban^ 
temu-IaJi ia dmgan sa^orang raja yang btu])uru di-dalam rimba 
itip nama-nya Abdul Shalp molekdab dia, lagi muda. 

^Maka raja itu baiigsa-nya Melayu, ia pun mengadapkaii raja 
negari itu. Maka liairan-lab Eaja Abdul Shah meliliat perempiian 
di-dalam rimba bcdantara. Maka di-pereksa-i-nya Jariab, bertanya 
^‘^Eiimab mana'^ dan ‘^Mbu bapa siapa nama?’^ dan ‘^‘^Apa kerja 
di-dalam butan yang Jauh sakali dard kainpong ataoi rumab yang 
lain?'’ 

Hatta, maka semua Iial alwal-nya di-cbcuita-kan oleh Jariali 
ka-pacla EaJa Abdul Shab itu: di-tiinjok-nya pokok itu menga- 
takan ; ^Mni-lab emak aku, telab menjadi pokok ini.” Maka ean- 
gat-lah kepilu-pilnan Eaja Abdul Sbab ka-pada Jariah, lagi Jatoh- 
lah hati-nya ka-pada nya. Shabadan, maka Eaja Abdul' Shah 
mengambil perempuan itu membawa pergi pulang ka-n%eri-nya ; 
ia-itu iiegOT Melayu ini; dan pokok pun di-iibah-'kan-nya mem- 
bawa pula, hendak di-tanamkan di-dalam taman-nya. 

Ilatta, bSierapa lama-nya, s<ampai-lali ka-negeri Melayu ini,, 
di-bawa Jariali masok ka-dalam astana^nya, dan pokok Itu di- 
tanam di-dalam taman-nya. Maka halran-lab segala orang-orang- 
yang melibat pokok endah-endah bagitu, di-tanyakan Mana dapat 
pokok ini? dan ^^Ap-a nama nya?” dan ^^Mengapa dauii-nya 
Hieragi seperti kain?” 

Maka Eaja Abdul Shah pereksakan Jariah bertanyakan ^"^Apa 
nama pkok ini?” Maka Jaivab-lah ia Daripada asal nama 
pokok ini, tiada-lali nama-nya dari sebab ia isatu sabaja pokok 
bangsa ini, itu-lab yang menjadi emak sabaya.” Maka Eaja x4.bdul 
Sbab bertanyakan ^^Mengapa daun-nya menagi seperfi kain?” 
Maka Jawa1)-lab Jariah . ^‘^Yang bertelan wania mas, ia-itu dari- 
pada warna kulit emak sabaya elok-lab dia, puteb kuning kulit-nya 
sepeu’ti mas. Dan yang b&tedan merah ia-itu daxipada darab 
emak sabaya, dan jang bertelang bijau ia-itu daripada warna aver 
di-dalam tenijiat emak sabaya mati tenggelani.” .SepMi itu Jawab- 
lab Jariah, semua-nya dengan sa-patut-nya. 

Journal Malayan Brandi [Vcl. lY, 
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Maka Baja Abdul Shah paiigil-lali sa’orang jaiig paiidai di- 
dalaiii 'hliirii hikmat, di-eherita-kaii -ka-pada-inai stTOiia hal nir.val 
Zulaika da.ii Jariah itii,- di-suroli-nya melepaskan Ziilaika ijaripacla 
menjadi pokok itii. Malva 'Ora;ng itii berjawab kapada Eaja Abdal 
Shall, di-siirch iiya iiiengambil. 'dahan pokok itii sa-kerat. Lag! 
diA)«i“BTa obat, di-siiroh; nta . niasok dahan itii ka-chilaiii ohat-nva. 


Telah inasok, rnaka pechah-lah, bekas obat itip, kid;car-laii Zalaika. 



Maka sangatdnli siikachita Jariah ' dan Eaja ALdiil Sliaig dan 
s%ala orangKnnngv; }nBg haMr, ■ melihat , Zulaika liidiip bakk 
menjadi oraiig. * 

Maka bebmnipa ■ lama aiitara-riTa^ Eaja Abdul Sliah liendak 
bernikah deiigan Jariah. 'Maka di-snroii‘iiya orang pergi meiiga- 
dap ayah Jariah m>engkhaharkan semiia lial ahwai isteri-nya dan 
anak-iiya: lagij, Eaja Abdul Shah memintak akaii dia btnkabulkaii 
bemikalian itu. 

Shahdan ayah Jariah pun kalnilJali hernikah an itu, sangat 
snkachita ia menengar khabar isteninija clan anak-nya hidup lagi. 
Maka di-beri-nya Jainab kapacla pertaiida-nya di-snroli nya rnen- 
gnclongkan Imgtm Jainab satu, dan kaki-nya dan tCdinga- 

nya di-potong satii sa-belah, dan inata-nya di-cduichok satii inenjadi 
biita sa-be] all, lagi Inbang hidoiig-nya cli-potcng satu. Kemnciian 
di-beri nya Jainab itu menjadi liamba Jariah, inengtTjakaii per- 
kerja'aii yang hina sahaja. Maka pokok itii pun hidup Isma, clan 
anak pokok-nya pnn banyak, sainpai scdvarang telali bernania oleh 
orang pokok Pndiiig.^^ 


!*!■■** 
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Thev mixed fairly freely with Malays, and at the time of iiiy 
visit wein erdlcetiiig rotan ^ and for two Malays who 

were living in the camp. 

Pai Amok spoke Malay very w^ell, Init his speech 

soLiiidcd strange to my -ears^althongh the Kelantan Malays iseenied 
to have no dillienlty in iinderstaiiding him. 

llotli men, aixl women wore only waist cloths; short, dirty 
and ragged. In one instance the clothing of a, man consisted of 
what looked like two pieces of the sheath of the ‘^pinang^ flower, 
suspended from a string round his waist. 

Paf Amok, whom I engaged for several days as a guide, slept 
at niglit in the ashes of a large lire, built for that purpose, between 
two logs. 


Afraid. 

Alive. 

Ail. 

Always. 

Ankle. 

Ant. 

Ascend. 

Attap. * 

Awake. 

Bathe. 

Bear, (animal). 
Because. 

Below. 

Bird. 

Black. 

Blind. 

Blood. ^ 
Blow-pipe. 

Body. 

Breast, (female). 
Bring. 

Biitir.^^ 

Buttocks.' 


Entang. 

Giis. 

Ivom. 

Meehiip. 

Senik-chang. 

Les. 

Liiik. 

Apau. 

Poh. 


Englai. 


Ad. Ettu. 
Ad. Tigos. 


Ad. Epog. 


Babas. 

I-lakul. 

Lakayan, Lapiong. 

KawaL 

Beting. 

Pat. 


Belau. 

Lih. 

Am. 

Ayni, Ayai. 
Mid. 

Kit. 


Ad. Ulah, (inner),, 
Lok, (thinner end.). 
Ad. blah. 


Ad. Tabrohked. 


Calf, (of leg). Lingnt. 

Can. (“bnleh^^). Jis, 

Centipede. Lipan. (M.) 

Child. , " Wong. ' , ' : 

Chopper. , „ ■ 




---V, parang ^^}-.WWgk;''y''h;; y 

Clear. '■ 
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Gold. 

. Temkit. '■ 

Contents. 

Gal. 

Cut. 

Chuh. 

Dark. 

Ekotj Lekut. 

Day. 

Eeto. ■' ' 

Darliglit. 

Eeto-boi. 

Dead. 

Kemut. 

Deaf. 

I-Iing. 

Deep. 

Descend. 

Lawis, Miyok. 

Kam. 

Different. 

Asin. (M.=asing) 

-Difficult. 

■ Susah. M. 

Dog- 

Aehok. 

Drink. 

; Am. 


Drunk. (mtoxieated).Kiit. 




Ear. 

Earth. 

Evacuate, (howels ) . 
Eye. 

Eye-browe. 

Extinguish. 

Fall 

Female. 

Far. 

Fever. 

Mngers. 

Fire. 

Food. 

Foot. 

Forehead. 

Fowl. 

Frog^ 

Fruit. 

Go. 

Good. 

Green. 

Give. 

Hair. 

Hair on head. 
Half. 

Hand. 


Enting. 

Teh. 

Makiit, Alakuk. 
Tuh. 

Mit. 

Chin-cMn. 

Pelut. 

Iveriok. 

Babok. 

MeJekj Me jib. 

, Chepit. 

Jaib. (M. from 
jari 
Hs. 

Chik. 

Chang. 

Petu. 

Manuk. 
Ohang-kai. 
Kebut, Hebok. 

Egh. 

Chup. 

Abun. 

Belun. 

Chok. 

Chok-koi. 

Yapedes. 

Chas. 
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Ad.- Cliok. Ketu 
(see.;snap). 


Ad. Chiiak. 
Ad, Ekok. , 

Ad. Te. 

Ad. Pud. 

Ad. Heluk. 
Ad. Babok. 

Ad. Os. 

Ad. Petuk. 

Ad. S’og. 
Ad. Jib. 

Ad. Belaur. 



-Kelrng 

Ivelang 

Ketih. 

I I'ingol: 
Cbebak 
Avail g. 
Bekiit. 

Doiigj 

Gea. 


Eiig. 

Jikat. 

Bias. 

Xviit. 

Hoe. 

Hoe-wek. 


IT up. 
Ka-oiig, 


Kill. 

Kindle, 

Knife. 

Know. 


Chit. 

Chong. 

Wes. 

Ksedit, Edip. 


I)on‘t know. Panidip 


P>i]m, Tebong. 
Ilalik. 

T-ixwan. 

Jaib-biat. 

Kejing. 

Kanit. 

Lawak. 


Large. 

Leaf. 

Leech. 

T.ess. 

Listen. 

Little, (a little) 
Look for. 


Quarter. 

Quiet, (be quiet!) 


Pakit. (:M.) 
Awai. 
Beiiteh. 
Bejok. 

Agut. 

Hamit. 

Agap. 

Awai. 

Bak. 

Awai, 

Ang-aat. 

Bechit. 


Baft. 

Eattan. 

Bed. 

Eemain. 

Bequest 
Besin ('"damar 
Bhiiioeeios. 

Boot, (aerial). 

,, ("ubi"). 

Bope. 

Eotten. 

Bun. 


Kemai. x\d. Kemor. 

Wong-keda. Ad. Kedhud. 

Dik. 

Hamit. 

Tamkal. 

Kecheh. 1 

Kum. How many? Engut?. 

Hus. 

Ihemik. 

Dapit. Dapit. (M. ^klapat'H) 

Kabiit '.(M.) ' ’ '■ 

Juaf'C' '' Ag ^ 


Haggot, 

Walden. 

.Make. 


Ad. Kagab, 


M ale. 

Man. ' 

Id any. 

Ahai. 

Mattress. 

kfeet. 

Misty. 

Monitor lizard. 


Ediiat. 
Ohawal. 
Jel, AL 
. Lat. 

shdtic Society. 


Same. 

Sarong. 

■See. 

v.:3eif-cons<io’as. 

' 


Monkey. 

Mosquito. 

Mouth. 


.1 ai)ong 

Agas. I 
Hail. 


■:Ad. IVrailg. 


Kavel. 

Hear. ■ 

Keek. 

Eight. 

Eo. 

Eoise. 

Eoon.. ■ 

Eose. 

Eot. 

Eow. 


Dot 

Peda?, Pedis. 
Hngnr. 

J;ikut. 

Biak. 

Xali. 

Meiut. 

Mok 

Avang. 

Anang-iiii. 


,Ad. Tamrii.' 


Old. 

One. 

Only. 

Open. 

Order, ('^suroh'^). 
Otter. 


Cheteh. 

X'aing. 

Belab. 

Biikak. 

Oui. 

Helong. 




Ad. Os. 


Penis. 

Person. 

Place, (a place). 
Pole. 

Put. 


Laic. All. Loali 

Haniit, Jim. 

Babi. (M.) 

Lengut. 

Tap.' 

Boh. (?M.=“buboli”?‘,). 




Tail. Hatilc. 

Take. Akit^, Angfc. 

Tall, Mejok. 

Teeth. Hain. =inoii 

Tree. Keboh. 

F. (/Fallen Tah. 

Testicles. Entap, 

That. Tim. ( ?)Mi.= 

There. ISTingoh. 

„ (‘'^sa-belah sitn’^').]S^atap-tani. 
Thigik Belok. 

Thii Nyoh. ( ?M. 

Thorn. Jelik. 

Throw away. Pelipis. 

Thunder. Kail. 

Tie. Ikat. (M.) 

Tiger. Ok. 

To-morrow. Ketok. 

Tongue. Lentit. 


ITndergrOwth. 

Urdnate. 


Leng-long. 

Kenum. 


Ad. Lemo; 
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the IvelaiitaxL colloqtii; 

yon. 


The Dusuns and the Chinese 

By lyon, H. ]N. ]^''.vANs, M, A. 

The «torv that the Dnsuiis are of Chinese erigin <lies hard 

11 the reasons ao'ainst the Chinese theory. _ , . ^ 

First of all let ns consider one or two points which tend to 

aow that the Dnsnns are not Chinese ; 

(a) The Chinese are a round-headed peop e, 
on the other hand, are, as far ai 
long-heads (p. 31'2, 

way. They recognize 
between themselves a. 
are Malayans (p- 18T). 

(1)1 have collected am 

Folklore and Custom in 

the Malay Peninsula) over 

Tuaran and Tempasuk 
tv of these are from the Dusuns, v 
tion in them of the Chinese having 
in ancient times. 

(c) The Dusun language belongs to the 
aroiip. If the Dusuns are the d 
former Cimnese settlers as ^ w. 
as a fact” in the early days of the 
surelv they would have pre^rved_ 
of their origin in thei r speech (p- 

mm Borneo, l.y ^oi^Ainwg Primitive Peoples in 

2. Tlie page references are to, w ^ 

Borneo.’* ' c; '' 

1936] Royal Asiatic Society. 


we have evidence, 

Appendix B)," or tend that 
this and note it as a difference 
and the round-headed Bajaus, who 

id published (Studies in Religion 
■ British North Borneo and 
fifty folk- tales from the; 
Districts and the great raajori- 

'et there is no inen- 
been in tiie country 



To take now some of Hewett^^^ 

(1) . Tile Dusiins themselves elainiecl ity^ ix. Chinese 

(.lesc*ent. Do they? I have never liearcl thorn do vso,. 
though -it is said that one small tribe, in the Klias 
Peninsula, does lay claim to recent mixed Chinese aiieos- 
try (p. 290). Where, and from whom, did Howett 
obtain his evidence, and has he published it? 

(2) . The late Sultan ITashim of Brunei asserted it as 

beyond question/^ The Bruneis are Mala\'s, and Malays 
are sometimes credidous about, and ignorant of, the 
affairs of neighbonirin,g peoples. It is only necessary 
to listen in the Peninsula to the stories which they 
tell aliout the aborigines to satisfy oneself of this fact. 
They are also adepts at inanufaetiiring history and 
derivations of place names (p. 2TS). Some of the 
Malay Sultans trace tlieir descenf from Alexander the 
Great, whose direct descendant suddenly put in an 
appearance in Sumatra! 

(3) . Chinese trade had been carried on nnchecked in all 

probability for 2,000 years.^^ To assert that Chineise 
trade has been carried on with Borneo for so long 
a period is a bold statement. hTobody denies, however^ 
that China was trading with Borneo at least as far hack 
as the S'nng dynasty. The porcelains found in Bornean 
villages prove this (p. '277'). 

(4) . The great mountain Kinabalu, the Chinese Widow, 

contributes dts small qnota of evidence. The name is 


The Dusuns, inlanders and presumably earlier ar- 
rivals in the country than the coast-dwelling Malays, 
call this mountain Kabalu/^ which rather breaks up 
the ‘^MCina^^ portion of the name, which is said to 
mean Chinese,"^ hut I have discussed the origin and 
meaning of this name at length (pp. 275-290^). Mr. 
Hewett, however, appears not to care to consider 
evidence put forward, unless it fits in -with his theory. 

With regard to the irrigation canals .and the bridge at 
Kaung TJlu (illustration facing p. 24), I do not feel 
myself very competent to speak, owing to lack of 
engineering knowledge. I would suggest that lif the 
Dusuns are, or were, not capable of making such things 
themselves, they might just as easily have learnt the 
art from the Hindu invaders of the Archipelago, whose 
iiitiuence appears to have extended even to the Philip- 
pines, as from fee., Chinese. , Though, granting that 
this was the claim that the 

Hns-uns ^are,; as far 


Dusuns and., tlie. Chines.e. 
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as tLe limited literary material at my ilispo^ni allows 
me to judge, appears to be not very dissimilar i'rom 
those made by several peoples of Assam ami I pper 
Bnrraa, whose ciiltTiral, if not racial, ccjoneetion v.otn 
the Indonesians is well knownf 

To conclude, Hewett’s " history-’ seems to me to 
he a jumble of “tradition,” real lu.dory. .-iipivs-iaon 
and arguments from very slender premises. He re- 
tells the storv of the dragon of Kiiiamiiu and the 
iewel, and says that he has “ heard many versions 
■ from natives.”' He notes that the story is preserved m 
the Brunei archives and sa.j's that it wa.s written uoun 
at the end of the 18th century, but it wouhy oe 
iiitere.sting to know frcm what natives ho obtained 
the legends, for he does not seem to have recorded 
them, and I am inclined to wa.ger that ne (iid not get 
them from Dusuns. He sav^s that the stop' is an alle- 
fforv, but I should be more mclmed to acpiibc it ■>- 
the' usual Malay fairy tale, like that about Alexander 

the Gre;a,t. He then quotes Earl, and with a ppiovm, as 

savin" that “ the Chinese suppose the Dyaks tope 

de'-ceSded from a large body of their counMen Zpr 

hy accident on the Island, hih this opinum 
e'd solely on the faith of a Chme^ legend. It 

:;V?t‘’oiTdS.=s“lh, SS to .n 

that time was a word commonly ‘b} 

EuSpl to d S », 0* *!>= »' 

Borneo, 

vMv T-Tpwott^s theory can hardly he taken seriously, hut ab it 

. spread from the Eastern I A 7 i „ 'llon"oloid people, 

'ormosa to the Southern Sunca «r'Kj,iese” but in no wav 
nd as such having affinities with the Chmise, our ra 

ecended from them within historical times C. B. Iv.J- _ 

t Hewett claims tliat SmlStila of oairtileter ■ y 

le says, “ It is a eompr omise,- or ^ eautilever bridge, , 

;.t;"?;f"ffigurTlfrrecent number of (Nov., 19^5, pi ■ 

■7-i 'W bv'not elaim this as Chinese as -wcU? of t 

V.,. II (p.rt » H.I. »«- . . 

2&'\ Royal Asiaiic SocAelii. ‘ ' '■ ■ > ‘ , h'i ' , • ’ 
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Miniopterus medius in the Malay 
Peninsula 

By ¥. 'S. CiiASEN- 

(Records of the Raffles Miiseiini, No. 14.) 

l\rinio])ierus medius Thos. and Wrouglit^ P. Z. S. 1909^ p. 38'2. 

Ivalipoetjang, Tji-Taixloei E., Java. 

Included in a small collection of bats taken in caves in tlie 
limestone bill, Giinong Pondok, Perak, but at no elevation and 
sent for in deiititi cation b})' Messrs. Sworder and Abraliam are four 
Miniopterus v’hieh agree well with the original description of 
this species and also with a specimen from Polau Kaban, East 
coast of Johore (identified by Thomas) with which we have com- 
pared them. 

This seems to be the first time that the genus has been 
recorded from the mainland of the Malay Peninsnla althongh as 
medius has already been found on islands off both the East and 
West coasts (vide Jonrii. F. M. S. Mus- Yol. YII, 1916, p. 4) 
the occurrence is not very remarkable. 

In the colour of the pelage the series before us exhibits two 
distiiiet phases a character apparently quite usual in the genus. 
The male is almost nniform in colour and dark brown (darker 
than light seal brown above and below- One female is also 
in this uniform phase, but is generally warmer in tone and nearer 
to Vandyke brown. The other two females are bicoloured. They 
are near vandyke-brown on the head, neck;, throat and breast, 
slightly colder on the underpartS;, and blackish brown elsewhere. 
The zones of ooionr are well defined. 


ftiilil 








External Measurements taken in the Flesh 
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The La-ughiiig Gull iu Singapore. 

Skulls 
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The Laughing Gull (Larus ridibundus, Linn.) 
in the Straits of Singapore. 

■' (Records of the Raffles Miiseiiiii, No, l.5«) 

A Teddent of Singapore liaviiig, on the 16th Decemher 1925^ 
shot a number of terns for food off the coast of the island sent 
several hirds to a local taxidermist for rnonnting. Mr. P. de 
Fontaine of the EalTies Mnsenm visited the shop shortly afterwards 
and finding that one of the birds was quite 'onknotvn to him per- 
suaded the O'Avner, Mr* F. de ;Sonza, to give the skin to the Museum. 

The bird is an example of Larus ridihiindus, the liaugliing, 
or Black-headed -G-nll which, though mmmm at times in the north- 
ern Philippine Islands and the head of the Bay of Bengal and 
occasionally visiting the w^t coast of Travancore, -South India, 
rarely migrates further south, Singapore lies only 1"^ 18' north 
of the eqnator and I believe that the present example constitutes 
.a southern record for the species. 

The bird is immature,' The crown is pale greyish white, 
the feathers with dark grey bases; and there is a dark patch be- 
hind the earcoverts-, a few brown patches on the coverts near the 
bend of the *wing and on the tertiaries, and a broad blackish bar 
at the tip of the tail* The HU and feet are y-ellow, the former with 
.a 'black tip. Wing millimetres long (10.6 inches) ; tail 12B 
mm.; tarsus 49 mm.; bill (cuhnen from frontal) 43 mm* 

The s-ex w’as not as'certainable and owing to its immaturity it^ 
is not possible to say wheffier .the bird„belongs to the typical, taee,^ 
or to L. f. sihiricns Buturlin* ' ■ ‘ 

1926] Boyal Asiatic Sodety. 
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TKe Pied CiiclcoO“Shi*ike 

B}) C. Bodkx Kloss. 

(Records of the Raffles Museum, No. 16.) 

In Xovember 1923 Mr. E. C. _Sto 
the Bulletin ol the British Oriiithologist^_ 
a partial revision of the race; of the 
nigra Foist. 

He selected Camorta 'Island in 
type locality for L. n. nigra; gave a r 
type locality, Selangor) to the b: 

Sumatra. .Java and Bcrnco; attribute 
(Joiirn.'f. Oniith. LXYII, 1919, p- 
Id.) to The Philippines only; and assig 
Miill) to Timor, Lombok and Bali, 
chle. 

In Xov. Zool. XXm, 1910, 

TurdvA sunirii Vieillot, had priori 


the Xicobar group as the 
iW name {L. n. ininnescens, 
:d of the Malay Peninsula, 
[ L. n. schisticeps Neumann 
333. Type locality, Cnlion 
ligned L. n. timorensis i S. 
This treatment is inaccept- 


The Pied Cuckoo-Shrike 
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from Soiomho Besar Id., East Java Sea (gen. and ^P- mv 
E. S. Eat. llus., 54, 191E p. 182) was also a srnouun ot 

L. n. 

The presence of two races in Java raises an interesting point, 
fior it was on a bird from that island^ that IIor^heM 
name, Ccbleimm drum (Trans. Lmn. ^oc. ' i"* ’J-'i ‘ 

It is not nossible to .av from the description alone to m inl. ..c 
this applies, but Hor.sfield’s birds, six representing bom ,-e.vo-,_ 
were sent to the Jlusetim of the East India Company and dm. 
now I'e at South Kensington. C. stnga has always been ruxiAeu a,> a 
Wxn of i. „. ,ii^/ra.‘^(fcraf anct.), hut critical examination ma, 
pTov-6 it to belong* to L- suewii. 

In aiiv event since 7iigra has been fixed on a Malayan form tne 

Kicohar bird is without a name and mat' he known as 

Lalage nigra davisoni siihsp. nov. 

after the later Mr. IV. II. ^avLson, a predeeessOT the 

Kicobnrs and the Ihdlles Museum. I ciualc axua).- 
conniaivd with Plulippinc birds sliguUy i.rowiii.di. 
min. (.tide Baker t. c. s. p. 1<>)- 

To stabilise the svnonvinv I select Singapore (tlioiigli hardly 

.0 lilLB rkugs-thinfe'fo stmeies oh the <--^4 > 

as the type locdity of 

SoMk'S5Eat.Bi■Iii^.^ and Turdus oneniahs 

Gm. (Syst. Eat. I, II'SS, p. S'll ex Brisson). 

Accvirding to Sharpe (Cat. Birds, I) . p- ^ 
hnnieraloides^Lcs&QT\, 1846 (description 

another name for the species: xt will only np et ™ nonienc atu 

maculosa Peak, which belongs, however, to Lalage paafica (Gn -) 
probably an isolated suhspeeies of nigra. 

I n. ^ 

tod’csftaLVM'??* '‘■“t 

agree rritli Philippine hirds. a„p a little larger 

Eomeo, grej the Peninsnla. His measure- 

than birds trom Java, Singapore ana tne r _ 

ments for ten Philippine birds* wings are ^2 9a mm., i. 
examples of n. nigra, mostly Javanese, 82-88 

In 1921 and the Mtaing jear M'> ^.“"^'“4 
coUecting iir North Borneo, Hfimn pied 

Srsi^SVrJ.iSS.He irm. the Philippine bird. 
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C. Boden EJoss 

is easily distiiigiiislied from n. nigra hj grey, instead of 
hiiwn,, erowii and back of tlie female. The species is xasideiit as 
in the Lalnian series is one that can only Just have left the nest. 

Examples from the vicimty of Einiing^ are also 

L. n. scl(isilceps\ 

I have a single specimen from Sampit on the south coast of 
Borneo/ a male with, a wing of 91.5 mm. It is impossible to say 
to what race it belongs, hut in view of Waldeids statement (T. Z. S. 

part 2^ p. 69) that the Lalage of S. E. Borneo has a longer 
■wing (9'5 mm.) and hroader bill than the Javan formj it is 
probably scMsticeps or sueurii that ocenrs there. 

I give some details about the birds before me:~ 

L. m nigra. . 

Perak/ Malay Peninsula^ to Singapore. 

20 $ wings 84'90 mm. 

8 9 9 y 82-88 mm. 

Sumatra. 

5 ^ , wings 85-87 mm. 

5 $ 9 , „ 86-89 mm. 

Java; West and Middle. 

10 ^ S , wings 88-91 mm. 

3 $ ^ ? py 88-92 mm. 

The Juvenile bird is like the adult female but transversely 
banded by buff edges . to the feathers above and longitudinally 
striped with 'bla(?k below. Bars on tlie upper parts disappear 
except on the rump and the streaks of the lower side gradually 
change into bars. This is the adult female plumage through which 
the male passes^ gradually developing black upper parts with a grey 
rump and losing the bands and huffy wnsh below wrhere it becomes 
greyish white. 

L. n. schisticeps. 

Borneo. 

2 S 3 , wings 91. 5-94 mm. 

7 $ 9 , > 87-95 mm. 

In this race the Juvenile bird is brownish grey above (less 
brown than, n, nigra) becoming grey in the female. I have no 
specimens showing how the male plumage develops. 

L. It. sueiirii. 

Java and Celebes. 

^33 wings 93-98' mm. ' ‘ 

‘ ‘ 4c 9 ' 9 ' 90-94 
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T'wo Negiected Bird Fames 

Young 'birds liaYo tHe bars of the upper surface and the edges 
of the wings a deeper buff than in tlie raees above and they are 
perhaps more sttrongljr striped below. The barring on the uiider- 
Siide of the adult female is innch less extensive and old birds are 
piVobably largely immaculate on breast and abdomen. .Males appear 
to develop tlmmgh thie^^ as .examples (not quite 

fully adult) have the wings partially edged wit 1 1 buff. Old males 
have pure white breasts. 

I would again draw attention to the point that the comnioii 
statement of the older naturalists ^Mlahitat in India Orient ali or 
‘tlndia’^ w^as one of no precise significanc'e. It did not necessarily 
mean either India proper of the English, or India of the Buteli^ 
but was generally a compreliensive term covering the area east 
of the Arabian Sea as far perhaps as Few Guinea. This should be 
kept in mind when a type locality is being selected. 

In the 'Same way Malacca ’’ of -earlier English writers did 
not necessarily indicate the British Settlement of that name but 
was generally used, as by Continental aiitliors to-day, for the south- 
ern half of the Malay Peninsula (vide I])is, 191S, p. 9o)y 


Two Neglected Bird Names : 

EiicicMa gnajana (P.L.S. Mull.) and CMoropsis 
cochincliinensis (Gm,). 

Bif C. Bodeis Kloss. 

(Records of the Raffles Museum No. 17.) 

In the List of their Birds collected in Java (Treubia, Y, 1924-, 
p. 279) Eobinsoii and Kloss pointed out that two races of EiicuMa 
cyanura (Bodd.) occur in the island and since the eastern form 
has the broad blue gorget shown by the “ M-erle de la Guiane 
(D’Aubenton, PL Enl. no. 355) on which Boddaert’s name is- 
based, East Java would be the type locality^ leaving West Java 
(type locality restricted to Bantam Province) for Mylotliera afini^ 
Horsiield (Trans. Linn. Soe., XIII, 1921, p. 154) which, as he 
says, differs in the band on the breast. 

The facts are as stated, the eastern bird having a narrower 
breast-band; but as to nomenclature 1 find that Cassin pointed 
out in 1864 (Proc. Acad. Fat. Sci. Philadelphia, p. 251) that 
Turclus cyaneus Bodd. (TabL, 1783, p. 21) is antedated by Turdus 
gucijci' 7 ius P. L. S. Miill (Syst. Fat. Suppl., 17/6, p. 14o, ex 
D’Auhenton) . 

The specific name of tliis Pitta is therefore EucicUa guajana 
(P. L. S. Miill.) and tlie subspecies are : — 

E, guajana guaja na (P. L. S. MiilL) East Java, Bali« 

1. Now further restricted ta the district of Baixjoewaugi. 

Royal Asiatie Socieif. 






0. Bodexi Klosis 


IL (jnajivna aijrnis (Horsf.) West Java. 

]'], fjiiitpvua -irenar (Temii)., Ph .110 It.^’uro, ip>a. op- 
posite n. p 91 : 'Siuiiatra) Hiuiiatra ami ihe 
Malay 'iVnipsula north to the Istlumts ef Kra. 

E, (jUiijana firliwdncrl (Bp. Oonsp, Av., 1, IShO, p. 
Jlonioo). Borneo. 

Cldorop.^is' cochin chuirims ((.hn., Syst, Alat., j, 1TS8, p. 
825; ex i )• Aubmiion, PI. Kill., no. G43, iig. 3, ,Le. \'(M*(liu de la 
(h)chau;hi,no: Alontb., Hist. Nat. Ois., HI, ]). 4lU)) is anoilnn' name 
that luis given way to a more recent and .now better known one, 

Chloropsis chlorocepfiala (Walden,). 

Tlio ilrst name has been relented to several birds, bat since 
Sharpe in the (.'atalogue (VT, p. 27) placed Turdiis coclilnclduiensis 
Gin., in the synonymy of 0, nlgncollis (Vieili.) from Java he has 
•been generally followed. 

An examination, however, of the original figure and deseription 
leaves no doubt that Gmeliids name applies to tlie nortliern bird 
later described by Walden. The figmre is not comdiisive in that 
it may be taken to have the j^ellow breast of nigricolHs, hut it shows 
the yellow forehead of the northern bird which is absent in the 
Javanese form. Reference to the text settles the matter. 

Montbelliard says that the black of the throat is surrounded 
by a kind of yellow gorget which diminishes on the breast [in 
nigricollts this gorget expands there, instead of dwiiulling*]. 
Further he says This little thrush comes certainly from 
Cochinchina. ...” 

The specific name of this Leaf-bird is tlierefore Chloropsis 
cochlnclimensis (Gm.) and the sub-species are: — 

G. cocliincliinensis cockinchinensis ( Gm., Cochinchina) . 
Brahmaputra River to Annain and south to Lat. 
6° 30' in the Malay Peninsula. 

0. cocEinchinetisis icterocephala (Less., IRw. Zool, 1840, p. ]()4. 

Sumatra). Malay Peninsula south of G"" 30' and 
Sumatra. 

(/. cocMnchinensis nigricolHs (Vicill,, Nouv. Diet., XXVII, 
p. 432. Java). Java. 

0. cocJiinchinensis 'riridinudia (Sharpe, This, 1877, p. 15, 
Borneo). Borneo. 

It is true that Temminck, who examined the type, says (PI. 
Enl., V, under Phyllornis cocMnchinensis) that it does not dlfor 
from specimens received in large numbers from Java and Sinmitra. 
But no bird of this kind is common to both islands amd if he is 
wrong about one locality he may well be wrong aliout both, 
i-'speeiaily -as he ascribes it to Borneo and the eonthieiit also. 

Tills is Fitia boachi.ot Miill. and Selileg., and authors. 
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His localities lor the genus are unreliable; auiifrons is 
specifically stated to come from Palembang in Sumatra, tvhereas 

it is a eoiitiiieiite^^ 

AYliatever views are held as to its application cochin clnvp^ni>is 
cannot be igiiorecl longer as a valid specific name tor the four races 

aliove'-named. ^ , 

Another name that must be revived is Chloropsis flavociiicta 
8hnrpp, iriiich has place priority over G. Unahalumse ot the same 
antbor based on the female (Ibis 1887, p. 445) This bird, though 
it has a black-throated female, may prove to be only a mountain 
development of viridinuclia (e.g. also a subspecies ot coclmi- 
ivlien its range is better known. 


An abnormal, or unnamed, Sea-snake 

JJy N. iSviEDLEY and 'C. Bodeit Kloss. 

(Records of the Raffles Museum, No. 18.) 

In January last a fine sea snake of the gentis ia&auda 
(PlalHrus auct.') was speared off the coast of Singapore by Mr. W. 
Birtwirdle, who gave it to the llaffles Museum. 

Onlv two species of Laticauda are known to occur in.Mala 3 ^ian 
and" lackiib the azvgous shield on the snout which is the most 
fi.rhbim cbarac egof L. colnlrina, the specimen was at first 
to ? m to h, L. Ifoitliet i:»pectio», howerot 

& S»f it p«d 83 lowo of oootal BCaW .notad 

.... m. . 1,-, m-w 
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lil-o hand "rowino’ ftom a lateral margin of the case . It consists 

„I 1 site unitel by muc^p- Eph o... 

4fv ITT If'iiO'tll l!)T I'i" ^ fiT€Et0St 

eiifl (ImD-ed 'from the” generarposition of the emhryo) is more 
pointed or eomprossed, the anterior truncate. 

Boulcim-er (Camh. l^.at. Hist. Vol. VII. Fishes) rvrites In 

tbe rf'ihS Tnot 

?Mt1ih?ee'T’the"'ec'gs her;\eferr^ to are firmly joined hy the 
h^sns-like attachment, the strands being c^tonous and^^ ^ 

• iLpao tlirep eo'JTs were laid at tiie same uiiio. 

CTsri^ emptv," a ' second cMitains a young male 

abont^lO mm. in diameter, the remaining ^ We almo^ 

Sy for hatching out, the yolk-sac empty and all but 1 mm. 

reabsorbed into the ])ody. ^ 

T • +T-«n ntliAr five e<^»'^’*-'ca'Ses trom tlie .cable, the 

before it can be pen '« f “ X, 1914, p. 

St r.'S/'3 p 

ifo.lv,. U,„Kl i;;»“ f- 11”; li 

iouml a single egg itatlj loi i y,®.. po-ov The above case 

leinale. h.^ethe.- .vilh . n.m.ber 11,701 both 

,v.,l,t Mffll and Henk. 

followiriir stages were re.presented. 


luvr the Tnumoses ot tins iiuttr, ^ 

nised The following stages were represented.- 

^ 1 Egg-case filled with yolk. When opened the embryo. 


measuring 30 mm., adhered to the case. 

s. Tb, Ofobrp, iB togtb .bent 59 JJ-. - “f, . 


S. Tbe embryo, in ,“ 0 ; ioft-ioc, in fcfm « 

upper margin of the case. ® ^ g+gst diameter 23 mm. A fine 

S“?e“S» ™r”ie Itl •« tt“ 

““ ttt°r=2;o with form .fod^arbinp simiW to .dnlt. 

Tnno-rh 90 mm- Diameter of sac 20 mm. 

Lengtii Ju mm x/ . , , q- rv-u yolk-sac is empty 

bnt tt j- 

is distinct, mea&nxint, - ^ ^ earlier is at a somewhat more 

adJ^d and.4,, the fema„^ 

jug the final stage before hatching. ; ■ , 7 ' ' 

Boyat'AsiaiiG Society. : ' 
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■ By G. Bodek Eioss. 

(Records of the Raffles Museum, No. 21.) 

The Eaffles Muiseimi possesses two examples of Penpahis from 
the M'alnj I’euiusnla- They have recently been determined by 
Professor W. J. Dakin as: — 

1. Eoperipatus liorsti Evans. (Type locality: Kuala Aiing, 
Kelantan) 

One specimen, which. Dr. Dialdn says is exceptionally large, 
from 16 miles west of Johore Bahru- Length in alcohol ^2.5 mm. 
An interesting fact about it is that I found it at sea level erawl- 
i,iig on an open road in bright midday sunshine, whereM Eoperi- 
pii'tus is locally an inhabitant of shady forest where it lives in 
rotten wood. 

2. Eoperipatus iveUoni Evans (Type locality: Bukit Besar, 
Patani, SiQOO ft.) 

One specimen. Obtained by Dr. E- Hanitsch on Kedah Peak, 
lloOO ft., in dead wood. 

Under this name Dr. Dakin places the specimen found by 
ifr- A. D. Butler at dO'OO ft. on the Larut Hills, Perak, which is 
the type of E. hutlcii Evans. As Austin 'Clark omits hutleri from 
the list of species in his “Distribution of the Onychophora” 
(Smitlisonian Misc. Ooll, 6'5, Ho. 1, 1915, pp. 28-3) it would 


Spolia Mentawiensia 

(Records of the Raffles Museum, No. 22.) 

The first of the reports to he published on the Eaffles Mnsen 
Expedition to the Mentawi Islands is that on the Botany by E. 
H. N. Eidley, CM.Q; M.A., P.E.S: (Bulletin of Miscellaneo 
Information, Eoyal Botanic Gardens, Ktew, No. 8, 1936, pp. p 
94 .) ' ' , ■ 

C.' Boden Kloss, Director o'f the Eaffles Museum, Sing 
pore, contributes a preface from which, the .following' is taken:- 
'“''Jlhe Menta'W‘,|i toi-.ihe west of consists of t 

,19361 A . P'- 'P- P’-'-' 
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C. Boden EIloss 

isk'nds of iSlbernt, Sipora, North and South Pagi, and a. numher 
of smaller islands. Siberut, the northernmost, is larger tlian the 
total area of the other three large islands, ^diich are fairly eciual 
in size- 

“ The islands are covered with heavy forest and their l)oi;any 
was irnknown before the present expedition. A tew plants, how- 
ever, had been collected on Sipora by Herr Alfred Maass in the 
nineties (‘'Bei liebenswnrdigen wilden,” Berlin, 190i3), and a few 
bad been sent home from the Pagi Islands hy Hr. \¥. H. Abbott 
and myself in 1903. 

1 visited the island.s in September and October, 192-1, with 
Mr- X. Smedley, Assistant -Curator of the Baffles Museum, Singa- 
pore, and a party of native collectors. Dr. H. H. Ivarny, Entomo- 
logical Assistant of the Biiitenzorg Musenm, Java, also acconi- 
pmried me, with native assistants, one of whom collected plants tor 
the Herbarium at Buitenzorg. The material here discussed was 
obtained with the assistance of a native collector attached, on my 
invitation, by Mr. 1. H. Bnrkill, then Director, Botanic Uardens, 
Straits Settlements. 

“The Mentnwi IslamLs are not very pleasant oollectlug grounds: 
they arc largely swamp out of which rise hills 'nowhere exceeding 
feet in lieiglit, and generally difficult to get to, as they are 
surrounded by soft ground. Tlie_ Sago palm :s common. Iho 
village's of the interesting Indonesian inhaibitants are all situated 
on river-hanks a few miles up-stream, and there are scareely_ any 
paths .except those made at the direction of the Dutch military 
posts for patrol purposes: these are often ivntraversable owing to 
floods., for there is nineh rain throughout the year. 

“ The collection, was obtained near the Government stations at 
Biberut in the island of that name and Smbaii in .fe-ipora : it came 
from the sea-shore, low ground and swamps, cultivated areas, and 
from such hills up to 500 or 600 feet as we were able to attain- 
Owing to wet w^eather the plants had to be dried over fires. 

“ The Mentawi Islands lie parallel to, and 60-80 miles distant 
from, the west coast of Sumatra. Siberut is about 10 miles long 
and about 30 miles broad and its northernmost extremity is on Hat. 
1° South. 

“ The islands are apparently connected with each other by sea- 
bottom of less than 100 fathoms in depth, and recent bathy graphical 
charts show a connection with Sumatra, via the Bata Is tods to 
the north, by a narrow ridge of similar soundings, but I am inclined 
to doubt that this ridge is unlbroken as indicated: some tounal 
arouns exhibit remarkable peculiarities. Otherwise tiie island.s 
are mirrounded by depths of 100-600 fathoms of sea: further, 
everywhere directly hfetweeu the group and Sumatra stretches the 
long Mentawi Sea,' or Basifl, with depths of 500-1000 fathoms- 

yyV I, /' b ,, . Joufibcd Malaycr-n Branch [VoL IV, 
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"111 vii'W <'f nia-sses of 

AT'il 'I V'li'i (llu' I’l'iiiiisiihi, Sumatra, Ja\aj I'>ali, iTorneo, lulawau, 
luO'^tan.l <Mi a. .^hallow bank of less tluvn 40 fathoms we slioulcl 
,v,KM-i to !iml a -roator ililfcveiiee betwen the IMeutuwi Islands and 
1, . ,vd of I bo snb-rouion than between any other two jiarts of it; 

„ iliis <-olbM.tion iiulieatos that, botanieally, sueh is not the ease. 
l-!'ssil.ly ibis is ilue to the lowness of the islands and their eoinpara- 

tivetr small size. • _ ^ . 

One new genus and lifty-.si.K new species are described liy 

Mr. irMlley:— 

(tenus:— , . 

Kneeies and varieti«:-Po/wf™, rtifescens. Smraiija smgalen- 
s-i\- vai hmifolm, S. xiporems, VaiicaMea Stem onurm pauci- 
liorim citcephalmperma, <7t.s,?Hs flavifloivs,_ 2Iedinella 

f ' , ,V/u ear. grLufhrn, Mpeeiia minor, Eedpohs rem^pmaia, Polg- 
aMa nilii drirn Znccarink cordaia, Ixora amiM,PsyclwiTia 
J nu lnmL Ardmia laHpen, A. omahearpa, Aladhuca lamigmosa, 
\[ab(i cnrpinifoUa. Vhilocarpus aunanhacus, _ Hoya veuy foha, 
n iLndi minor, Cgrtandm chiriioides, 0. inmian^, Dulymo- 
imn.s.sami shuiroaiine ritrina, Premna sumatmna, Aristolo- 

n-mmsie, ,,ou 

chut /./o.s.si, 'y ruhnm Vonoceplialus ohlanceoln-ius, Ixcrn’i 

\ /> / viir lirUu Micro.Ayha trvncrna, Lipcms 

STi I h Horn, TricMofin catveM, 

nZr,!rM:A‘S"il mAAin, braeie.c«,s, fWj- 

?"^ToTJZ- 

SiSAi longipHiA“‘. Fouma. surnctm 

Gnetiim.oxijcarpum- Mr. Eidley notes that of the 

In his known elsewhere only from Sumatra 

»()5 species obtained 119 are ^^wn e b j Peninsula, hut 

aiul Inive not yet b^n 

that the plants fmn he coasts of 

afOnity with those ol SSrE shown in this col- 

distribution of many ®®" ® rharacteristies of the Sumatran tiora. 
leetion_^are Gauraukeend. Cyrtandra are comparatively 

Mto*. wa Didymomrtus only on. sp»ies 

was obtained in ^ach, 

* ■vntijTxr jn tills collection ar© a 

‘"The monotypic genus Zuccarinia, pre- 

second species of fi® ® JLg^ellow-flowered Staurogyne 

vionsly known only J";f’/;^itl‘'orhrown flowei^, and 

cilrUm,M to the small Malayan 
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plyinm villarii pre\dou^ly tnowii only from ithe Philijvpaiies is 
a remarivaHe extension of ■ distrilmtion 

Mr. Iiidley digresses to note that Palaearetic species arc com- 
paratively rare in the Malay Peninsula compared witli those of 
Sumatra' and. Java. One may po.int out that this is prol)ably due 
to tl.io fact that the. highevst Malayan peak (T’lRG ft.) is less than 
t\m-t]ilrds the nltiiude of the island mountains. The IMontawi 
group, with liills of not more than loOO ft. cannot attniii even 
to a auibniontane ilora,. Perhaps because of tliis the only deep-water 
province of the Malaysian subregioip viz., certain of the west 
Sumatran chain of islands, even wlien. thorougdily explored Avill 
exhibit few mnafved peculiarities to distinguish it botanieally. 

■It is unfortunate that new species from the Mentawi Islands, 
whicli are not known from Sumatra and which possibly will never 
be fonnd there, Rboiild he named sumairenm or suniatrana: an 
entirely inaccurate idea of the type localities and distribution is 
conveyed. 

“ Spolia Meiitawiensia^^ is th-e general title under which in 
various journals all the reports, in the main zoological, on the 19.24 
visit to the islands wull be issued. 0. B. Iv. 


Miscellaneous 

Adatrechtbundels. 

We have recently received a copy of the twenty-fourth issue 
of the Adat law bundles. The volume treats of village organisa- 
tion in the Moluccas, the native landsystem, native marriage and 
succession, law, the administration of native justice in the Moluc- 
cas, awards in eases .relating to native law and many other data 
on Moluccas law; all of them taken fmm civil service officers’ 
reports, from judicial awards, from scattered publications, from 
reports by educated natives, etc., nearly all of them in I)utch. ; 
a few in Malay, 

The series of monographs, of which this is one, is produced 
by the Adat Law Foundation, a Board established in 1909 by the 
Boyal Institute for Language, Agrimilture and Ethnology of the 
Dutch East Indies (Koninklyk Instituut voor die TaaL, Land-en 
Volken Kuiide van ISretherlandsch-Indie) Dr. C. Snouck Hiirg- 
ronje is the President and, Mr. C. van Yollenhofen the Secretary. 

Of the hundtes lof laws and dustofms already published ' 
(Martinus Nijhoff, s’Gravenhage, is the printer) three deal with 
Sumatra, one with Borneo, five with Java, two with Bali and 
Loonfboik, three with Celebes and three with the Moluccas and 
Philippines. There are miscellaneous bundles. The priaes 
of the volumes range from, two to six guilders. 

‘ Lv This '.sotiea, m^y the ordinal BritiBh reader 

on account of the language in. which it is published: but to the 
pf, ahd, curtoms ,of Malay 
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Carboniferous Plants from the Malay States 

By W. N. Edwards. 

(Plate I.) 

{PiMhhcd by pcrmmicw of the Trustees of the British Museum.} 

In 10 ’4 Mr 1 B. Scrivenor discovered a few plant remains,, 
in an expostn-c of shale with thin ash beds, at a about 

one thiril of a mile upstream Irom the mouth ot the Sungei 
Chiku a tributary of the Galas, in Kelantan. the rocks belong, 
m S liub Sedes of the Malay States, whose age is from 
Carboniferous to Permian. 

The hard bluish shales contain a quantity of quite unrecog- 
nizable plant debris, and a few fern-like frond impressions (pio- 
bablv Pteridosperms) which are not 
Scrivenor kindly presented these specimens 

(Natural llistorv), and thev are briefly de-uibtd here ii V 

. ,,.ly » tn,- lo™.! m VoMT pt 

(See Savage, Journ. Malayan Branch Koy. As. Soc., \ol. Ill, p • 

1, 1925, p.'66.) 

Pecopteris cf. cyathea (Schl.) 

The finest specimen is shown at Plate 1, fig. 1. It is a portion 
of n broarrachis of a Pecopterid frond, bearing pmnae with 

scens itself The venation can scarcely be seen in this speume , 
but another fragment shows distinct traces of once-forked lateral 
Tvls. ThYs Chalacter, as well as the size of the pinnules sugge^s 
the species might be referred to P . cyathea (SchL)> 

Serial f not sufficiently well preserved for accurate de emr- 
mtinn ind the crenus Pecoptern is notoriously difficult, 
bf Sed that authors have .united P. cyu!te« with F_ 

„ho»c™e Comparisc^ is a^ and 

ISgrny4l'sL'r'Ltlow^ 

Sons of the Scolecopteris-tyve; in the present material there 
is no trace of a fructification. 

Some impressions of a smooth rachis may belong to the same 

Phte 1 fig. 2 shows two small fragments of what appear to 
be Sdaites leaves, or possibly a single leaf split as in some 
Ltaens S Cordaites SUlopi- Another indrstruct fragment 


^1’72- : . ■ , ■' W.'N.- Edwards : 

Cordaites sp. ■ 

resembles the base of a small leaf of Cordaites. It is impossible, 
however, to draw any definite .conclusions from such scanty 
material. ' , 

Discussion. 

The interest of these rather obscure and fragmentary speci- 
mens has been considerably enhanced by the discovery of Upper 
Carboniferous plants in Sumatra, recently described by Drs. 
W. J. Jongmans and W. Gothan Beitrage zur Kenntiiis der 
Flora des Oberkarbons von Sumatra;’' Med. No. 2, GeoL Bureau 
VGor het Nederlandsche Mijngebied, 1925). 

'['he authors describe about a dozen species of plants, all of 
the arcto-carboniferous type, indistinguishable from an Upper 
Coal Measure flora of Europe, and containing no elements of the 
■Glossopteris -floTii. The majority of the plants are referred to 
well-known Fiiiropean species, and the flora is particularly rich 
in members of the genus (including, be it noted, three 

species 'of the P, arborescens group.) The age is regarded as 
Stephanian. 

The authors discuss fully the significance of this unexpected 
occurrence, and its bearing on such questions as the relationships 
in time and space of the Gondwana flora with the European, and 
with the Chinese GfgayztopfmVflora. They suggest that the 
Sumatra flora may be a southerly extension of a south-Asiatic 
Stephanian flora not yet discovered elsewhere, or an indication 
of the European ’' character of the pre-Gondwana flora of this 
region, and they emphasize the importance of searching for further 
plant-bearing localities of late Palaeozoic age in neighbouring 
regions. Air. J. B. Scrivenor's discovery of Pecopteris in Kelantan 
suggests the presence of a similar Stephanian flora in the Malay 
Peninsula, and it is very much to be hoped that a further investi- 
.gation of these rocks may be made, in order to indicate more 
•definitely the relationships of the contained flora. 

Explanation of Plate. 

Fig. 1. Pecopteris d, cyatheaXSchl). Natural size. Stephanian, 
Sungei Chikii, Kelantan. Brit. Miis. Nat, Hist., Geol. 
Dept., No. V. 17100. 

Fig. 2. Cordaites sp. Natural size. Same locality, B. M.N. H., 
Geol. Dept., No. V. 17101. 
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The' Palaeontology of British Malaya 

By J. B. SCRIVENOR. 

Palaeontology, the study of the fossil remains of organisms 
'in rocks, is not a subject that appeals to many people, and in a 
country where mining is the chief concern of geologists, no doubt 
appears to be of little or no importance. It is mainly, however,, 
by means of fossils that the age of rocks is determined, which 
allows that the succession of rock formations in an area under 
examination may be shown by them, though one formation may 
not be seen directly above or below another; therefore, when 
attempting to unravel geological structure, fossils may be very 
useful, and they are also of general interest to zoologists. 

The amount of information about palaeontology in British 
Malaya is now considerable, but the publications dealing with 
the collections of fossils are scattered and difficult of access. I 
propose therefore in this paper to summarize these papers and 
some unpublished matter, and to add a few' notes of my own. 

The first collection of fossils in British Malaya was made by 
Mr. H. F. Bellamy from sandstone near Kuala Lipis, Pahang. 
They were described in 1900 by Mr. R. B. Newton, I. S. O. (“ On 
.Marine Triassic Lamellibranchs disco\'ered in the Malay Penin- 
sula. Proc. Malacological Society, Vol. IV, Part 3, October 1900,. 
pp. 130—135.) The specimens were as follows: — 

Chlamys valoniensis, 

PletiYophoruselongatus? 

Pteria pahangensis (new species.) 

Mytihis 

Gervillia infiat a, 

Pteroperna malayensis (n. sp.) 

Myophoria malayensis (n. sp.) 

Myophoria ornata, 

Myophoria ino-equicostata. 

Myophoria (sp. ?) 

Actinodesma bellamyi (n. sp.) 

Mr. Newton named this rock the “ Myophorian Sandstone'"" 
and pointed out that Chlamys valoniensis is characteristic of the 
Rhaetic, or uppermost division of the Trias, while Myophoria 
belongs exclusively to the Trias. In 1904 0 collected more 
specimens from this locality, but nothing new excepting fish 
remains, which Sir Arthur Smith Woodward, F. R. S., recognized 

1926] Royal Asiatic Society, 
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as belonging to Semianotas, a genus characteristic ot the Trias. 
This collection then established the presence ot a Rhaetic tauna 
in the Malay Peninsula. Later 1 found similar fossils in sand- 
stone between the 16th and 17th miles on the Benta-Kuantan 
Road, and in 1915 .Mr.. E. S. Willbcurn found similar fossils 
again in the same sandstone at the TOoq, mile on the Pahang 
Railway (i.e. 7034 tnile north of Gemas station.) 

These three localities are all about on the same line of strike 
and if this line is continued through johore, it passes close to the 
west of Singapore Island, where two collections of fossils have 
been made. ' 

I'he first of these collections was made by Dr. R. Hanitsch 
and myself at Mount Guthrie, a hill near Mount \\ alhch whicii 
has now been entirely cut away and was then in process ot dernofi” 
tion. The fossils were described by Mr. R.^ B. Newton in 1906 
(bossils from Singapore, Geological Magazdne, NoveniLu a, 
pp. 487-^-496,) They comprised marine mollusca and plant- 
remains; the rock was described as a light drab-coloured compact 
day,” The following is a list of the specimens: 

Mollusca. 

Cucullaea scrivenori (n. sp.) 

Area sp. 

GervilUa hanitsebi (n. sp.) 

Volsella cf. compressa, 
f Niiaulana sp. 
f 'NuciiJoid shell, 

F Lucina sp. 

Asfarte scrivenori {x\, sp.) 

Astarte guthriensis (n. sp.) 

Astarte guthriensis (new variety.) 

Goniomya scrivenori (n. sp.) 

Goniomya singaporeiisis (n. sp.) 
f Thracia sp. 

Plant-remains, 

Podoiamites lanceolatus. 

Carpolithes sp., an isolated seed. 

Considerable importance was placed on the occurence of 
Podoiamites, which occurs in the Upper Gondwana deposits or 
India. Mr. Newton said (op. cit. p. 488): — 

"The Singapore Clays, therefore, with their estuarine contents, 
may be of Middle Jurassic age and aboiit^ the horizon of the 
Inferior Oolite of England or the so-called Bajocian of Continental 
geologists. They possibly represent an extension or outlier ox the 
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, The ■ Palaeontclogy of B;ritish, Malaya. 

Upper Gondwana rocks of India,, as well as forming part of the' 
other .fossiliferous ■ areas' of .Eastern Asia, incl'uding, Korea, : J apan,. 
and Siberia, which have yielded a similar vegetation.’' 

.In addition to the plant-remains at Mount Guthrie, where- 
a,lso 1 . found a six-inch seam of brown, coal, .1 found obscure: 
vegetable remains -in shale close by at Tanjong Malang, mnd, a 
piece of fossil wood at Mount Wallich. In t.his . connection 1 may 
also mention here that in a railway cutting near Padang Tungkii, 
north of Kuala Lipis, Pahang, I found obscure vegetable remains,, 
probably from the same horizon. 

■Mr. Newton wrote doubtfully about the age of this collection' 
from Mount Guthrie and a later collection found in sandstone 
in Morse Road, which judging from the dips of the rocks in this 
part of Singapore Island, must be above the Mount Guthrie 
deposit, shows that the age ascribed was too young. 

This later collection was from ‘‘soft, pinkish, fine-grained, 
argillaceous sandstone.” forming a cutting on Morse Road, Mount 
Faber, at about 100 yards from the highest point of the road. The 
collection w'as described by Mr. R. B. Newton (On Marine Triassic 
shells from Singapore, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. Vol. XII, 1923, pp. 
300 — 321.) The following is a list of specimens:— 

Cephalopoda. 

A fragment of an ammonite. 

Gasteropoda. 

Promathildia colon, 

Pelecypoda. 

Lopha cf. mantis capriUs (an oyster.) 

Cblamys valoniensis ? 

Syncyclonema sp. 

Spondylus dtibios^ts, 

Prospondylus coniUis, 

GervilUa scrivenori. 

Palaeocardita cf. crenata. 

Cucullaea (?) 

Palaeocardita cf. crenata. 

Myophoria ornata. 

Myophoria cf. goldfussi. 

Myophoria bittneri. 

Myophoria. sp. indeterminable A. 

Myophoria „ „ B. 

Scbafhautlia astartiformis. 
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Opts d. hoeninghausi 
Modiolopsis gonotdes. 

Brachiopoda. 

A Terebratuloid Shell. 

Spiriferina d. fragilis. „ ,, , 

Mr Newton writes in this connection ‘ Lithologically the 

both St. Cassian and .Muschelkalk species • • ■ ^ ^ ^ 

“ For the present then, we may consider the Singapore beds 
as of L nU TnlfofRhaetic age until better-preserved and more 

Eeni is ava.lable to fas, litate a grenw accuracy ol 

Statement as to their true position in the Fiiassic Sti u. ^ ^ ^ 

To revert to the Kuala Lipis fossils, another “Ilec^n made 
in 10(V_1003 bv Mr. Cecil Wray trom the same local tv h.^ 
ho'en’ described bv Dr. |. \Veir of Glasgow University (Gcol. Ma^. 

pp 347--3'iOL who, in the same paper, ^ also_ discusses tR 

fos"siis^ found in Morse Road, and Mount Guthrie, 

iriiis analvsis of the significance of the specimens L'- Weir 

exnreWs the opinion that in view of the predominance ot mira- 

Rbaetic species and the richness of the genus A'/rop/.’ona in species 

ai ir ndSSv^t^^^^^^ rocks are older than Rhaetic, though 
Triassic He comments particularly on the absence of the 
zone fossil Vtcri.. contorta. This fossil, he points out does 
occur in the Napeng Beds of Burma, where a fauna was desciibel 
as Siaetic bv Misr Healey (Pal. Indica. New Series Vol. 1 1 4 
1908 ) On the other hand, in his paper on the Morse Road 
fisiis Mr Newton quotes Miss Healey as recognizing his 

Pleurophorus elongatus to be her Tte 

saving--" this confirms Mr. R. B. Newtons opinion that the 
ESrorian Sandstone in which these casts occur is oi 

Upper Triassic.” Dr. Weir, however, says of this fossil, Modio 
lofsh gonSs, that it is “ the only species common to the 
Myophorian and Napeng Faunas. 

This difference of opinion is, we may assume not very im- 
portant, and there is also an. ambiguity in the 
I should endeavour to explain. The Trias m Lnglanct has mrce 
divisions the Rhaetic, the Keuper, and the .Bunter, the last being 
the lowest. The Rhaetic. however, was originally 
be the base the younger Lias, not 1 riassic, and is ^ 

so considered by some continental geologists. Ihcrttorc the 
, ?erm “ Upper Trias" may be doubtful : it may re er to the 
t?/ ' Rhaetic or the Keuper. In his Text Book of Geology 

AA nl/7.v/7M Ht flitch fVol. IV* 
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Archibald Geikie gives the foliowing divisions of the British 
Trias:— Rhaetic, /Upper '.Trias or. Keiiper, .and.: Lower Trias or 
Biinter.; and.the ‘'Upper .-Trias'’, of the author’s .quoted above 
refers, it appears, to the Keuper. The horizon of the rocks con- 
cerned may be Rhaetic or Keuper. In determining the age of any 
fossiliferous rock far removed from the typical - deposits there are 
two dilfici'ilties: first, one must' have a large number of species to 
form a sound conclusion, and these Malayan collections are 
decidedly small; second, the doubtful logic of correlating as on 
the same horizon such distantly separated faunas at all. In this 
case the evidence certainly points to the rocks being Triassic: it 
is a moot point if they are Rhaetic or Keuper. I think we may 
continue, to refer to them as Rhaetic, bearing in mind that they 
may ultimately be proved to be a little older. 

There is further evidence of Triassic rocks in the Peninsula. 
In 1903, when examining a deep road-cutting at Putus Semanggol, 
in Larut, I found fossils in shale. These were described by 
Professor T. Rupert Jones as a Crustacean Estheriella radiata 
var. multilineata, but on the strength of new material from 
Kedah, Mr. Newton concluded in 1925 that they are really ^ 
molluscan remains comparable to Halobia niotissomi, and probably 
of Middle Triassic age, older than the Myophorian Sandstone. 
By “ Middle Triassic ” here, the Muschelkalk of Europe is meant,, 
which is between the Keuper and the Bunter. 

The Kedah material was collected by IVlr. E. S. Willbourn 
at Kuala Nerang and Kampong Kuala, and comprised two frag- 
ments of ammonites, crinoid stems, Halobia cf. moussoni, a form 
closely related to the foregoing, and Halobia malayensis. These 
were found in dark shales, which, on the strength of the palaeon- 
tological evidence, Mr. R. B. Newton says may be of Muschelkalk 
or Middle Trias age (On Marine Triassic Fossils from the Malay- 
an Provinces of Kedah and Perak. Geoi. Mag. 1925, pp. 76 — ^85.) 

In British Malaya there are four fossiliferous formations 
older than recent deposits. The collections described above come 
from a widespread series of quartzites and shales often altered 
to schists, which has been called the Tembeling Series, and the 
Malayan Gondwana Rocks. Younger than this series are three 
patches of Tertiary beds with coal, of which the largest is in 
Selangor (Malayan Collieries Ltd.) In these Selangor Coal 
Measures fossil plants and a few crushed Helix have been found. 
'The plants were described by Mr. H. N. Ridley, F. R. S., as on, 
the whole of a modern type. Among them he recognized; — 

A ngiopferis erecta. 

Vaccinum scortechiniif 

Litsea. 

Eugeftia. 
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Tdradhtea or Lindera. 

PolyaUhia. 

Laurhiea. 

Macaranga. 

Palaeontologically these Tertiary beds aie ot ^ 

another point ot View. _ y u , u nf dvile and 

, The Chert Series is kno'^n from extensive bexls 

chert in situ and ’Yt^the^^bas^ of the Quartzite and 

voiinger 1 riassic quait/itt. ^ '-h nn^n-tyite in Sembila^^ 

Shile'Series chert is interbcJded with quaitzitt n . , 

it many kicalities RMaria are i " b 

in one case have they been lomrd to bt ^ Road 

In 1904 1 found a pile or chert and 

‘ Reservoir. fme-«rained acid volcanic tulT. 

a rock that is probabK a \ t \ p f .vnect this metal came 

b'rom later knowledge of the counlit -1 

fioni one ot [''R™'' ™'®l*"Trond un‘l« *'>'■' "’’"“V 

an,l Ae laie Dr. G. ]. IHrule, f. R. 

“'°lf''“l,o4'Keived ttem'from Mr,”scriTOnor of t he Gcologic.-ii 
rhe‘drn;e« odhe Werhted iTt 

liialiiSSl 

msmsisisrn- 

■ "The Radiolaria are fairly mimeroiis in the : m some 

' .onfras^" mete tjts' 

^ ^ . , • «T in ifithers the minute stiuctuic of tht 

ir Siwni ^geitrxs ” 

■ cleUsftoo. Xif io^tew. CorpOifte". Dorydtetyum, Cenelhp- 
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sis, Staurodictya, Staiirodrappa, Spongodiscus, Porodtscus, and 
Litbostrohus. Though the series of forms is varied, T have not 
been able to discover any forms sufficiently distinctive to furnish 
a clue to the age of the rock, nor does there appear to be any 
close relationship to the Radiolaria discovered in the rocks of 
Borneo. 

Beyond Radiolaria no othnx fossils are preserved in these 
sections.” 


!n Singapore again pebbles of chert have been collected 
from coarse quartzite on Blakang Mati and found to contain 

•organisms resembling Polygon. 

In the Tekai River, a tributary of the Tembeling, Pahang, 
two pebbles of chert were found in coarse quartzite that proved 
to be of exceptional interest, in that they contain well preserved 
plant remains. These were submitted to Professor A. C. Seward, 
F. R. S., of Cambridge University, who sent me the following note 
•on them (this note was published in my Annual Report for 
192!):—. 

“The specimens numbered 1446 F.A. to FD. are unquestion- 
ably of a stem of a conifer and in all probability the conifer was 

araucarian There is, however, no possible doubt that 

the specimen is a conifer; it is certainly not a pine • 

The two sections 1454 CA, CB, are extremely interesting. The 
small organs which are preserved and some of which aie shown 
in I'our photographs are, 1 have little doubt, slender roots of 
some vascular plant. In the centre ot some of them is a small 
■strand of vascular tissue (xylem), and from the superficial cells 
loot-hairs are occasionally given off. The structure of some ot 
these roots clearly suggested swarnp}^ ground or even water, and 
the whole appearance of the matrix in which they occur reminds 
me of a mass of silicified peat. There is no doubt at all that 
the chert cannot be a deep-water deposit, and my own opinion 
is, so far 1 can judge from what 1 have seen, that it was formed 
'in shallow water or over submerged peat.” 


In 1902 Mr. k. K. Coomaraswamy described Radiolaria 
and plant-remains associated together in porcellaneous shales of 
Upper Gondwana age near Madras (Geol. _Mag. 1902, pp. 305, 
306.') In British Malaya, however, Radiolaria and plant- remains 
have not . been found together in chert. Mr. Coomaraswamy 
believed that the plant-remains he found had drifted out to 

sea. j- j • 

Foraminifera and sponge-spicules also have been found m 
Malayan chert. 

An exceptional occurrance of chert was found in 1913 in 
Perils near Bukit Chuping, bn the site of a planter’s bungalow 
now demolished. It contains large, but poorly preserved Forammi- 
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fein which I have little doubt are FusuUnidac^ A species closg 
resembling them is FusulwcUa with 

critical revision ol t.ie ^ A ;Vc)shiaki 

additional studie^s y" ^ io2m nlate X, 

Ozawa Oourn, XXXI , .as 

IMS,,'; «« ;«?» hucr. 'll m:.y I- limC.uK.: .. »ill 

be referred to again later. 

The Chert 'Series contains no satisfactory palaeontobgical 

iSr Kxt £e 

have yielded fossils which will be mentioned latti. ^ 

Prior to 1003 a few crinoid stems only had been 
the limestone. During my work iir Pahang, ” 

fossils that were of value in determining the age ot the rot v. 

1 will mention first fossils found 
Pahang River. These were found in de-calcihed Raub shale.. 

Mr Newton wrote the following elescription . 

' "ThP matrR containing the fossils is a soft, argillaceous 
shale exhibiting 'regular lines of ^tratificadon with^ 

'opWo,; £ LSly confinpal by Dr, Prior of Ihc M,nerj.l 

ft-imTTt PritKh M 11*1^011111 1 hc lOSSils th0niScK 0S illt bcldl} 

S Tbein. I ttle ^ taP'-'-ri “f 

ES Siffidendv^defined for illustration and detailed description. 
The most promnent are those having a circular or 
line which Mr. G. C. Crick determines Jis an Ammonoid leseiiu- 
ling Waagen’s Xenodiscus. 

“ There are also some straight tube-like orgamsms 'Giiu 
aoDear to be closely allied to Dentalimn berculea of De Roninck 
The association of these two fossils is interesting since similar 
forms am found together in the Upper Productus Limestone of 
the Salt Range, India, a fact which would tavoui the Malay 
Specimens being of Permian age. 

The Salt- Range fossils of this horizon have .5^.^ 

described by Waagen in the Palaeontologta Indica, 18/9 and 18b0 
tr xiii Vol. 1. plates 2 and 16, and it is to this work that 

. JefereEceshmddbemadeforfi^ and Dentalnm 

for comparison with the Malay specimens. 
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''There .are a number of other organisms, but. very, much too' 
obscure for determination, among them being an AviGulopecti- 
noid impression and some possible Brachiopod remains. 

“ Both Mr. Crick and I think these fossils younger than those 
referred to by Prof. Hughes as Permo-Carboniferous in his 
notice of specimens from Malaya collected by the " Skeat Ex- 
pedition ” (British Association Report, 1901, p. 414) on account 
of the presence of a Trilobite determined as Proetus!' : Tht 
fossils collected by the Skeat Expedition came from Lower Siam. 

! shall have occasion to refer to them later.'' 

I found other fossils in limestone at Mill Ciiilly and Goa on 
the old Pimjom Concession, near Lipis. Mr. Newton wrote of 
these.:— 

“ The Mill Gully and Goa limestones contain obscure coral, 
crinoidal, and other structures as well as some fairly good remains 
of CephalopodaPwhich my colleague Mr. G. C. Crick, F. G, S., 
refers to Orth ocer as, Cyrtoceras, Gyroceras md Solenocbeilus; 
hence these rocks may be recognized as of Carboniferous age." 

Later, a collection of fossils was made by me with the assist- 
ance of Mr. J. T. Marriner and Mr. P. A. Satow from the lime- 
stone of Biikit Charas, Kuantan. These were described as follows 
by Dr. Stanley Smith, F. G. S:— 

“1. Carinia sp. aff. C. gigamtea Michelin. — The form is 
rather smaller than is typical for C. gigantea, and resembles some 
specimens from the Avon Gorge, Bristol. The dissepimental 
region is very wide and is entirely free from septa, except for 
a narrow fringe; the dissepiments are, consequently, coarse. The 
septa are short and leave a wide central region solely occupied 
by tabulae. Major septa alone are developed. There are curious 
bands in the matrix wLich suggest algal growth. The specimens 
in the British Museum, which most resemble this, occur in the 
Dihtinophyllum zone of the Visean. 

“2. Cyathaxonia sp,— The septa are long, and both series, well 
developed. The central column is small; and the dissepimental 
tissue occupies a large portion of the corillum. Cyathaxonia 
occurs in D (Dibunophylhm zone of the Visean, Carboniferous 
Limestone.) 

3. A ClisiopbylUd— The specimen is too imperfect to justify 
any comment; probably an immature form. The ClisiophylUds 
are characteristic Visean Corals. 

“ 4. Diphyphyllum sp. — ^The corallite shows those characters 
which are associated with ' Diphyphyllum' viz., two, well deve- 
loped cycles of septa; fine dissepiments; and broad, concave, 
closely-set tabulae occupying the middle portion of the coral. 
The specimen may be a simple form or a single corallite of a 
•colony. 'Diphyphyllum' is the name given to those forms of 
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UtIx)strotion m the Golumella is absent or is imperfectly" 

tie\^clopecb and, as- at .present used, does not constitute a natural 
genus, ft is possible that this specimen ma>' ha\'e no affinit}/' 
wilh IJtlwstrotiofi, ' DipbyphyUtim ' is characteristic of rocks of 
Visean age. 

" 'File above determinations leave no doubt that the limestone 
belongs to the Visean stage of the Carboiii'feroiis, and probably 
to the DibiiuoplryUtm^ of the Visean.’’ 



. After ' this collection has been made, I\!r. 11 S. Willbouni 
collected specimens from the same hill which we determined as tlie 
Brachiopod Strophomena, a genus ranging from the Ordovician 
to the Carboniferous. 

In 1924 while travelling with Mr. H. E. Savage in Kelantaii,- 
we found an outcrop of Raub shales with thin bands of volcanic: 
ash oil the River Chiku. In the shale were fossil ferns, which 
are the subject of a. separate paper in this Journal (Malayan 
Branch, Royal Asiatic Society) b}' Mr. W. KF Edwards of the 
British Museum of Natural History. Mr. Edwards thinks that 
these plants, Pecopferis cf. cyathea and CorJiviles sp., indicate 
the presence in Malaya of a Slephanian flora of European t>'pe, 
and comments on the discovery of a similar flora in Sumatra. 
He says it is suggested that: — “the Sumatra flora may be a 
southerly extension of a South-Asialic Slephanian flora not yet 
discovered elsewhere, or an indication of the ’ European ’ pre- 
Gondwana flora of this region.” 

The “ Stephanian ” is the highest division of the Carbonifer- 
ous System in France and Belgium. 

In the Langkawi Islands I have found in limestone a few 
fossils, Poly:ioa, Crinoid stems and a Gastcro])od, which I believe 
to be carboniferous, but in Perils Mr. Wilbourn has collected 
fossils from quartzite, believed by us both to be below the lime- 
stone, which are the subject of a paper by Mr. Newton (on 
Fusulina and other organisms in a partially calcareous quartzite 
from near the Malayan-Siamese Frontier. Ann. and Mag. of 
Nat. Hist, VoL XVII. p. 49 — 64 5926.) The fossils found, are: — 

FoRA.M!NIFERA. 

Fusulina cf. granum-avenae, 

Doliolina cf. lepida. 

Stromatoporoidha. 

Myriopora? 

Anthozoa (Corals) 

Chaetefes sp. 

Sienopora Sp. 

; A Cyathophyllgid coral. 
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Crinoidea. 

Cyathocrhius? 

^ ■, POLYZOA, 

Fenestella d, reiiformis. 

Molxusca. 

Schi^odus sp. 

Pleurophoms sp. 

llie most abundant organism, is the FtisuUna, on the strength of 
wliich Mr. Newton considers the rock to be late Carboniferous 
or Permian. . 

I referred above to a collection made by the Skeat Expedi- 
tion many years ago, determined as Permo-Carboniferous 
Prof. Me Kenny Hughes of Cambridge University. This collection 
came from a siliceous rock in Pataiung, Lower Siam, and was 
described in the Report of the British .\ssociation, Glasgow, 
1901, p. 414. In 1920, however. Dr. F, R. Gowper Read published 
his results of a re-examination of these fossils, and gave his 
opinion that they are probably Lower Carboniferous, i.e„ of 
European Carboniferous limestone age. I have not seen the 
locality where these fossils came from, but it is not far from the 
Peiiis locality, and I cannot help suspecting that it is part of the 
thick series of sedimentary rocks with subordinate limestone-bands 
that we know in the Langkawi Islands and Perils. 

Summarizing these results we have: — 

1. The Myophoria Sandstone in Pahang and Singapore, 
which is certainly Triassic, the Piitus Semanggol shale with 
Halohia motissoni, and the Kedah rocks with Hatobia also, which 
may.be of Middle Triassic or Muschelkalk age. 

2. A Chert Series with no definite palaeontological evidence 
of age, below the Myophoria Sandstone and other Triassic rocks. 

3. A calcareous series below the Chert Series ranging, ac- 
cording to the palaeontological evidence, from Permian to Visean,. 
and a lower conformable sedimentary series that has yielded 
fossils believed by Mr. Newton to be late Carboniferous or 
Permian. 

With regard to the third group, at present the field-evidence 
appears to conflict with the palaeontological-evidence, but J 
am sure that as work progresses, and larger collections are made, 
the difficulties will disappear. The fossil ferns from Kelantan 
are particularly interesting, as the}^ indicate the existence of a 
European, late Carboniferous flora close to the typical Glossopterh 
flora of the Gondwana system, which at the base is late Carboni- 
ferous or Permo-Carboniferous, containing plant-remains distinct 
from the European Carboniferous type. 
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In condusion, I- wish to record my appreciation of the 
v:iluable assistance given to the Geological Department by the 
eminent palaeontologists who have described the collections made 
in Pnitish Malaya, Palaeontology is a specialist study that 
demands one’s whole attention and requires access to a well- 
equipped librar}*. Such work cannot be done here efficiently, and 
we are forlunate to have obtained the best possible opinions on 
the material collected, much of which is so poorl\' preserved that 
on}\' the most expert would venture to describe it. 

Since writing the above, 1 regret to record that news has 
reached me of the death of Mr. R. B, Newton. The loss of his 
assistance, based on a very wide experience, will be keenly felt. 


ReinstatemeBt of an Orang Hultir 

By W. Lineman. 

(Plate II.) 

The photograph reproduced is of a document issued in 
1878 A. D. by the late Bendahara Ahmad (afterwards Sultan.) 
It is a certiticate that one Hassan of Kuala Pahang, an orang 
hiilur, has regained caste. 

The document, romanized, reads:— 

(Seal.):— 

Ini Tanda 
Dato' Bendahara 
Sewa Raja Pahang 
Sanat 1275 

Bahwa dewasa ini-Iah Kaiis Yang Maha Mulia Engkii 
Besar telah mengurniakan tanda katerangan ini kapada 
Massan orang Kuala serta beta meiyyatakan dari fasal 
Hassan ini ia sa-orang itu siidah menebus hulur»nya 
kapada beta, maka jangan-Tah isiapa-siapa daripada 
anak buah beta atau saiidara beta mendawa lagi di- 
belakang ini karna beta sudah melepaskan dia demikian- 
lah ada-nya, serta sah dengan nyata termetrai chap beta 
di-atas shatar ini. 

Di-perbuat surat ini kapada dua-Iapan belas hari- 
bulan Miiharram hari Thalatha sanat 1295/' 

Translation. 

(Seal.):— 

This is the seal 

of the Dato Bendahara 
Sewa Raja of Pahang. 

Date 1275.' 
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(^n this dale iiis l!if;.hness the fingku Besar has granted 
this sealed certiheale to llassan, a man of the Kuala. 

Now \\'e herein- proclaim that the aforesaid Hassan has ran- 
somed himself at onr hands. 

And let none of our people or any of our brothers question 
this in the future, for we have released him. 

't his document is truly sealed with our seal, and executed 
upon the eighteentli day- of Muharram, on a Tuesday, in the year 
120N'’ 

I am indebted to Maji Abu Bakar, Malay' Secretary to llis 
ilip.hnoNS the Suit an of Pahang, for the following explanation ot 
the term bulnr in the sense in which it appears in the document. 
The meaning can best be brought out by a comparison ol the 
contiilitin of unn/g buhir with that of abdi and hamba berhiitang 
liiider the Bendaharas. 

Abdi were non-.Muhammadan slaves acquired by purchase or 
captured in war (or the descendants of such pensons.) I hey were 
often Ethiopians imported from Mecca, or captives trom the 
island of Bali bought in the local slave markets.^ They had no 
rights and were treated as mere chattels. Hamba berbutang (or 
aiiak mas) were Malays who had lost their freedom owing to debt. 
They became serfs to their creditors (ttian mas). Theoretically 
they' could neither be bought nor sold, but this rule was not 
always observed. Hamba ber/awtawg occasionally managed tO' 
evade the rigours of their condition by putting themselves under 
the protection of a person of royal rank. They then becarne 
hamba raja, and very often acquired great power under their 
royal patrons, which, if Abdullah Munshi is to be believed,- was 
not ahvay's exercised for the best.^ Orattg hulur were Malays who, 
having been adjudged insolvent, were declared by- the Bendahara 
to have suffered loss of caste. They did not become slaves like the 
hamba berbutang; they were simply degraded to an inferior status. 

I t was only- the "raja who had the power to degrade (hulurkan), 
-W'hereas ariy creditor on affording sufficient proof of non-satisiac- 
tion of his debt, could have a debtor declared a hamba berbutang. 

Both orang hulur and hamba berbutang involved their fami- 
lies in their fall. Again both classes, unlike the abdi could regain 
status by liquidation of their debt, but in the case of orang hulur 
reinstatement was incomplete without the formal sanction ot the 
Bendahara. Tebus hulur was the term used of an orang hulur 
who regained caste. 

1. ef. Hikayat Abtlullali for a deseriptiou of a slave market. 

2. Peluyaraii Abdullali. 

3. Tlio coBdition of ahdi and hamha herhutang is described in para- 

grap^^ ^0 ol: Animal Report for the State of Paliang tor tne :jear 

1S89P' 
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A few points of interest in conneclion with the sea! of the 
tlociinienl are not out. of place here. ' The seal hears the ilare 1275 
A.IL ( 187S A.D.) and gives Ahmad the style of Ifendaliara, but it 
vwis nol Linli! 1863 or 1864 A.D. when Ahmad gained a decisive 
rn’clor)” over his nephew Koris (the Benddhara Mmld), lhat he 
became iindisputed ruler of .Pahang.^’^ 1die wording of the seal 
shows dial Ahmad does not, like his predecessors, purport to 
derive his authority from Johore.'’ 

[)iihlisIiod in 1S9T. 


A Chap Pekak 

By W.- Linbhvn. 

' An interesting; document ;wvas. discovered recently at Kuala 
;Aii:ik Endau, Pahang. The document is in the possession of one 
Mat Tara bin Awang Kechik of that place, and has been in his 
faniii)/ for Uvo generations. It is a sealed letter of aulliority, 
dated 1 260 A. IT (1 844 A. D.) from the Bendahara of Pahang 
pj one 'Falib appointing him head-man o\-er Orduy Laut in the 
Sungai Anak Endau, with power of life and derUh. Such docu- 
ments, by reason of the wide- powers conferred by them, were 
styled chdp pfVzak — there was no appeal against acis done under 
their authority. The ‘‘ Talib^’ referred to in the document was 
a grand-uncle of its present possessor. ! le was given, as an insignia 
of rank, a bifurcated spear and a sash (ieiainpan) cvf 3a4low 
silk. These are still in the- possession of his grand-nephew. The 
spear is of Bugis pattern and is styled berjougkang. 

A romanized version of the Chap is as follows: — 
(Seal):.^- 
“■ AI Wakil 

Ai Sultan Mahmud Shah 
Dato' Bendahara-- Sewa Raja , ' 
ibni Bendahara Paduka Raja 
Sanat 1 22 1. 

I'iajrat al nabi Sab Aliahu Alaihi Wa Sslama 
kapada tarikh 1 260 sa-ribu diia rates enam puloh tahun 
kapada tiga-blas haribiilan Shawal kapada hari jumaat 
waktu jam pukiil empat petang devvasa ia-itu kaus 

t. See Clifford ‘^Keporfc on tlie Paha no'-Joli ore Boinidary Quosllori.^’ 

5. ^^The State of Pahang was originally a. (U^pendeney of Job ore and 
■governed by a hereditary officer of that Court .styled the Ihnnhihara. I^nt 
for some years past the Bendahara has completely thrown off his allegiance 
to doliore, and asserted his independence^^' (“ Treaflea a!id Engagement 
affecting the Malay States and Borneo edited, by 'Sir W. G. IMaxweU and 
Mr. W. S, Gibson, extract from Colonel Cavenagli's ^Mteport on the Treaties 
and Engagements with the .Natire States of the Malayan I'eninsula 
interior to llSdO'T* 
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Dato’ Rendahara kurniakan tanda chap kapada Talib 
serta di-kurniai geiar Jenang akan memerentahi segala 
Suku Bidiianda di-dalam Anak Endaii, shahadan lagi 
hendak-lah sakalian mereka Suku Biduancla ikut segala 
y:\ng di~perentahkan iileh Jenang-ini barang siapa tiada 
niengikut perentah Jenang ini melainkan derhaka l^a- 
bawah duli Yang di-Pertuan Besar salah kepada beta 
di-hukumkan sa-penoh-nya di-rampas melawan di-bunoh 
ada-nya.” 

Translation. 

'' The Representative 
of Sultan Mahmud Shah, 

Dato Bendahara Sewa Raja 

Son of the Bendahara Paduka Raja. 

• Date 1221. 

In the year 1260 (one thousand two hundred and sixty) of 
the era of the Prophet (to whom God grant blessings and peace!), 
on the thirteenth day of the month of Shawal, on a Friday, at 
4 p.m.. Mis Lordship the Dato Bendahara grants a sealed token 
to Talib, and iin'ests him with the title of jenang to rule over 
all the aborigines in (the vicinity of the river) the Anak Endau. 

Now all the aforesaid aborigines are required to obey all 
the commands of this jenang. Mdiosoever refuses to obey 
the commands of this jenang is guilty of treason towards His 
Highness the Sultan, and of an offence against Us; and he shall be 
punished by total confiscation of his property, and, if he resists, 
with death.’' 

I'he ‘‘Sultan Mahmud” referred to in the Seal was Sultan 
■of jokore at the end of the eighteenth century. He died about 
1810. The “Bendahara Paduka Raja” was Bendahara Ali of 
Pahang. The date on the seal, 1221 A.H. (1806 A.D.) probably 
represents the date of his accession to the Bendaharaship. 

The “Suku Biduancla” were the tribes of Orang Laid who 
resided in the Sungai Anak Endau. As a distinct people they 
have now disappeared, and have merged in the Malays. It is not 
generally known that, at the present day, descendants of the 
aboriginal Orang Laid exist at Kuala Pahang. Until recently they 
preserved some of their distinctive customs. One type of song and 
dance known as berguhang was peculiar to them. The last 
exponent of this dance (who is said to have performed before the 
late Sultan Mahmud) died about six years ago. I have not been 
able to obtain any further local information about the customs of 
this interesting people owing to the reluctance of their present day 
descendants, (now largely merged with the Arab-Malay inhabitants 
of Kuala Pahang), to admit any knowledge which might betray 
their affinity with an aboriginal race. 

1926] Royal Asiatic Society. 


'.Toiiili^Stoiies of Muiiammad Shah I of Pahang 

W. Linehah. 

(Plates 11! '& IV.) ■ 

A discovery of considerable historical and antiquarian im- 
portance was made recently by the writer at Pahang Tiia, Pekan 
District, Pahang. At Dusim Pinang, on the eastern hank of the 
Pahang Tiia river, about half a mile from its junction with the 
Pahang river, are the head and. foot-stones of tw'o graves, a short 
distance apart. 

1'he stones of one grave are inscribed with prayers in crude 
Arabic script, the inscription containing neither name nor date. 

The stones of the second grave, (with which onfy it is pro- 
posed to deal here), are of the tvpe commonly known as 
“ Achehnese.” On examination they were found to contain the 
epitaph of Muhammad Shah 1 of Pahang. Each stone is inscribed 
cm all four sides. On one side is written the name of the deceased, 
his genealogy, and the date of his death; the other sides are 
filled up with texts from the Koran. The stones are about one foot 
seven inches high, and three and a half feet apart. 

It is curious that no tradition survives of the existence of 
this monument to the first Sultan of Pahang. The explanation 
lies perhaps in the fact that successive invasions of Pahang by the 
Siamese, the Achchnese and the Bugis, as well as numerous inter- 
nal distrurbances, had the efl’ect of destroying the continuity of 
the country’s histor\' in the minds of the inhabitants. The epitaph 
on the tomb is historically interesting as being a contemporary 
record of the first Sultan of Pahang, and as providing a striking 
corroboration of the genealogy of three Malacca Sultans given 
m the Sejarah sMelayn. 

Photographs of the faces of the stones/are reproduced. The 
inscriptions are written in Arabic. 1 am indebted to Haji Abu 
Bakar, Malay Secretary to the Sultan of Pahang, for his valuable 
assistance in deciphering them. 

Dr. G. F. Pijper, an Arabic scholar, has been kind enough to 
furnish the following amended readings of the inscriptions, based 
on the photographs reproduced: — 

Plate III, Fig. 1. Small Panel : — 

Muhammad 

AI 

I cannot decipher with certainty the second line. Possibly 
you may read: 

Albahu d-baka' 
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(Allah is the durableness), although I cannot* discern a 1 at 

t •• 

the end ( U or, better, .) I leave it open. 

Main Panel : — 

Wafetu d-Sultani Muhammad Shah 
Rahimahii dlrihu ’bni Sultan Mansur 
Shah ’bni Muzaffar Shah Tni Muhammad 
Shrdi al Marhumi fi lailati d-KhamIsi 
Sittata hashara yaumin min shahri 
Jiimadu d-awwaii sanatun thmanuna 
Wa-thamaniyatii mi’atin min hij’ratid 
nabawiyati d-mustafawlyati. 

The Arabic is grammatically not wholly correct, ddierefore 
it is dilticiilt to determine what is the right way to read it. Per- 
haps it is better to read the last two lines without t mb, m in 
spoken Arabic: 

Djdimadu d-awwal sanah thamanuna 
Wa-thamaniyah mi’ah min hijrati d-nabawiyah 
al-miistafawlyah. 

But read in any case: wafatu (=the passing away of . . . . . 
rahimahu ’llftJm (= on whom God have mercy). The translation 
can remain the same. 

Plate III, Fig. 2. Top Panel:— 

Muhammad 
Allahu latTfun. 

Quotation from Koran 42: 18: 

Main Panel :— 

Kullu nafsin 
dhadKatu d-maiiti 
wa-innama tuwaffauna 
ujurakum yauma 
d-Kiyamati fa-man 
zuhziha 'ani d-nari 
wm udKhila d-jannata 

The words are taken from Koran 3: 182. This verse is very 
often used on tomb-stones in Mohammedan countries. The text 
is not quoted in full, but breaks off in the midst of a sentence. 

Plate IV, Fig. 3. Top Panel:— 

Muhammad 
Allahud samadu 

The words: Alldhul samadu are taken from Koran 112: 2 
(the famous Suratu d iKhlas) 

Main Panel : — 

Allahu 1 h 

ilaha ilia huwa d-hayyu 
d-Kayyumu la ta’ — 
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Khiidhuhu sinatun wa-lfi 
naumlm lahii mfi fl 
O-samawati wa mfi 

This is the beginning of Koran 2:, 2^6, the so-called “ \'erse of 
the 1'hronc ” (a 3 'at al Kursi.) It: is considereii to be one of the 
most sacred verses of the Koran. The quotalion ends alvn.ipil)’_, 
but is continued on the Main Pane! of lug. 4. 

Plate IV, Fig. 4. Top Panel:— 

Bismi dlnhi 

I am willing to read here bhmi Ihlhi 'Urahmdni, the first half 

of the “ hasmalah,'’ the well-known religious formula, but 

I cannot see it! Let us say that the stone-cutter only imitated 
some w'cll-known characters, without knowing what they meant.. 

Alain Panel : — - 
fl d-ar-'-^^ 
rdi"^ man dhiii, 
dladhi yashfahi 
dndahu ilia bi-idh 
nihi yatlamu ma 
aidlhim wa mfi 
Khalfahum wa la 

The context requires baina, but it is hardly possible to* 
read it. 

The quotation is once more from Koran 2: 256. 

The inscriptions on the flanks of the stones (not photo- 
graphed) must be read, I suppose, as follows: — 

La ilaha 

ilia dhlh Muhammadun 
Rasillu dlfih. 

(The well-known words of the Confession of Faith.) 

'' The next inscription 1 cannot reconstruct with certainly. 
But I propose to read: — 

Allfihu Kullu shaidn 
Kullun ilia huwa bfitikm, 

which gives a good sense: '"Allah is every thing, all except Him' 
is vain.'’ 

The last two inscriptions are taken once more from Koran. 
2: 256. 

yuhituna bi-shai’in 
min "ilmihi ilia bi-ma 
sha a wasFa 
K Li rsly uh u d-sama- 
wati wa’Larda. 


* One r seem- snperflrious; the word is 
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, , The fragments, of Fig., 3. .'Main panel, Fig. 4. Main Paneb. 
:and these last two 'must, be read in this .order.'' , 

; The inscription shown on Plate III, fig. 1 may be translated:— 
Top Panel:— 

‘‘'Muhammad 
God is eternal!" 

A4ain Panel : — 

“There passed away Sultan Muhammad Shah (on whom 
God have mercy!), son of Sultan Mansur Shah, the son of the 
late Mudzaffar Shah, the son of the late Muhammad Shah, (God 
have pity on them!), on Wednesda}^ night, sixteen da\'S of the 
month Jumadil-Awal, in the year eighty and eight hundred of 
the era of the Chosen Prophet." 

This epitaph, dated 16th Jumadid-Awal, 880 A. H., (17th 
September 1475 A. D.) is the earliest yet discovered in Pahang, 
being earlier than that of Raja Fatimah, dated 901 A.H., and of 

Marhiim " Abdul Jalil, dated 917 A. H. 

It is probable that the stones were turned out from the work- 
shop with the texts from the Koran already inscribed. There is 
a striking diflurence between the script of the Kuranic texts and, 
that of the inscription recording name and date. The former is 
thick and ungainly, and diacritical marks are absent. The latter 
is finer, diacritical points are brought out, and the letters are well 
•shaped. 

It is doubtful whether the tomb-stones really mark the burial- 
place of Muhammad Shah. They may have been purloined from 
one of the old recognized royal burial grounds in Pekan Lama. 
The reasons for this conjecture are: — 

(a) that there is no tumulus where the stones are erected such 
as one would expect to find marking the graves of royalty, and 
such as are found in the known royal grave-yards of Pekan, 
Maham Chondong, Makam Nibong, and Makam Abdul Jalil; 

(b) that, prior to the reign of Bendahara Ali (C. 1806 — 1847 
A.D.) who lived at Lami on the Pahang Tua river, there is no 
record of any place in the vicinity of Pahang Tua having been 
•occupied by Malay royalty; 

(c) the complete ignorance of the existence of the tomb-stones 
(though this is not cogent); 

(d) that the removal of tombstones from royal grave-yards 
in Pekan L.ama is not altogether unknown. 

On the other hand unmistakeable traces of Siamese occupation 
have been found in Langgar near Pahang Tua, and Muhammad 
Shah and his Malays were the successors (leaving out of account 
the interregnum between the expulsion of the Siamese and the 
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arrival of the first Malay Sultan) of the Siamese. It would have 
been natural that he should reside, and, after his death, be buried 
in the region which the Siamese had occupied not long before. 

The Sejarah Melayti afford some interesting details of this 
first Sultan of Pahang. He was the son of Sultan Mansur Shah 
of Malacca and F^uteri Wanang Seri the daughter of the captive 
Siamese Viceroy of Pahang. A youth of unbridled passions, he 
slaughtered a playmate for an imaginary affront. P"or this he was 
declared by his father to have lost his claim to the succession, 
and was sent to rule over Pahang from which the Siamese had 
lately been expelled. He took with him one hundred youths 
and one hundred maidens of noble family to colonize his new 
country. The boundaries of his territory extended from Sedili 
Besar to Trengganu. He married Mengindera Puteri, grand- 
daughter of Sultan Iskander of Kelantan, and by her had three 
children, F^aja Ahmad, Raja Jamil and Raja Mahmud. His reign 
is important in that it marks the permanent colonization of 
Pahang by the Malays, with the consequent introduction of 
Muhammadanism into that country. 

It is noteworthy that Muhammad Shah predeceased his father 
whose death did not occur until 1477 A.D., and whose tomb-stone 
is preserved in Raffles Museum, Singapore. 


Some Malay Boats and their Uses 

By H. Goring Dalton. 

(Plates V — IX. Text-Figures 1—3.) 

There are many different types of Malay boats used round 
the coasts of the Peninsula but in this article d propose to deal 
with a few of those most often met with on the East Coast of 
Johore. 

The most primitive form of boat is the dug-out or Jalor 
(Plate V) which has a very shallow draught and is used almost 
entirely for river work. 

These boats are ciiig out in one piece from the trunk of a 
tree, usually a hard wood such as Chengai or Rasak and one or 
two planks of Sera 3 ^a are built on round the edge so as to give 
greater freeboard. They vary in length very considerably, it being 
usual to find boats anything from 13 feet to 20 feet long by about 
3 feet beam. They carry no mast or sail. One or two persons, 
using paddles, form the crew. These boats with crew draw about a 
foot of water. 

The Malays use them for bringing produce down the rivers,, 
for ferry work and also for fishing with lines. 
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The fish most frequently .'.caught in this way are 1 kan Sembilan 
(Plotosus canhis), Ikan ' Kakap Merah (Lates. cakarifer), and 
Ikaii Kurau (Polyiiemus paradiseus), the bait used being worm.s, 
■or Ulat Tanah. 

As a rule the Malay who fishes from a Jalor does so. in 
order to feed himself and family and does not sell his fish in the 
market. 

The Malay word for canoe is Kolek and of these canoes 
there are different types, three of which ! propose to discuss here. 

The smallest is the island canoe, or Kolek Pulau. These 
canoes are only about 7 feet long by 214 feet beam and are 
comparatively light, the keel being made of Kavu Teriintum, the 
side planking being built of Ka\'u Medang. The ends of these 
boats are curiously turned up in the form of a/ bow and the whole 
of the outside is usually painted after Malay fashion in green, 
blue, red and yellow; or a combination of these colours. They 
draw about one foot of water and carry one man who sits amid- 
ships and uses a double bladed paddle, or Kelibat. They are also 
provided with a small mast and gaff to which the sail is laced. 
These small sails are called by the Malays Layar Biilii Ay am and 
the wiiole craft with sail can easily be managed by one man, 
though an inexperienced hand will find the greatest difficulty in 
keeping these canoes upright in the water even without a saiL 

The islanders use these canoes for fishing with lines though 
they seldom venture far out to sea excepting in very settled 
weather. * It is wonderful, however, what a comparatively rough 
set the canoes can stand. 

Tha fish are caught usually near rocks and coral, the bait 
used being small slices of fish. Ikan Kerisi (Synagris notatus) 
Sotong (a cuttle fish) and Ikan Chermin {Caranx gallus) are 
amongst the usual catches and, as in the case of those caught from 
a Jalor, they are seldom sold but eaten by the fishermen them- 
selves. 

The next canoe I shall discuss is the Koieh Kelibat (Plate 
VI, a.) These vary very much in size, being anything from 13 
feet long by 234 feet beam to 17 feet long by feet beam. 
This type of canoe is similar to the Koieh Pulau but is much 
more stoutly built and heavy. The keel and upturned ends are 
usually made of Kayu Nia'to with sides of Serayah planking. 
The bottom is covered with boards as in all these boats. The 
crew consists of two or three men. The boat draws about 2p2 
feet of water and is supplied with 3 large paddles (Pengayoh) a 
rudder with two ropes similar to the ordinary English skiff ; also 
one mast and sail, the latter generally being tanned a rich brown 
colour by a decoction of the mangrove bark and (or) fruit. The 
sail has a gaff and boom called Andang Andang. 
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I'he men fish from these boats with both net and line, llie net 
Jaring I'amban, is of a very fine mesh. It is US feet square, the 
top edge being attached to floats while the bottom is weighted 
(fig. 1 ). A rope is attached to one corner of the net and held b\' 
one of the crew. The fish swim into the net, wiiich hangs like 
a curtain in the sea, and are caught by their gills. I'he floats are 
watched and when they begin to sink, indicating a good catch of 
iish, tlie net is hauled in. Fish generally caught by net are Ikan 
Tamban (Clnpea sp.), and they are sold by the basket-full, fetch- 
ing about $1 a basket. Fish caught by line include Ikan Parang 
F^arang {Chirocentrus dorob), Ikan IVierah (Lutiaiius sp.), Ikan 
Tengiri (Cybrnni sp.), Ikan Ayer {Thynnus thunnina), Ikan 
k.emodok, Ikan Kachang, Ikan Talang {Chorinemns moadetta), 
Ikan (shark, Carcharias dussumieri) and Ikan Kerapu 

{Hpivephelns sp.), 

Ke\t we have the Koleh Pengayer, or Koleh Sa-hari Bulan, 
so called because its shape represents a new moon or crescent 
(Plate VII. ). 

These boats are about 20 feet long with 4J< feet of beam. 
The keel, bottom and crescent ends are built of Chengai with sides 
of Sora}'ah. 'fhey drziw about 3 feet of w'ater and are supplied 
with three large paddles 4 feet long, a large oar which is used for 
steering, one mast and a four-sided white sail about 18 feet b}'* 13 
feet in size. The sail has a gaff and a . boom as in the Kolek 
Kelebut. 

The crew consists of three men as a rule and the boats fish four 
together in the following manner. A start is made at about 4 a.m. 
so that they will reach the fishing grounds by 6 a.m. A large 
stone is tied to a rope at the other end of which is a float. About 
6 feet below the float are tied some Nipah palm leaves (fig. 2.) 
This is thrown overboard in a likely spot and a watch is kept to 
see if the fish are attracted to the leaves. If not, another place 
is tried until a large shoal of fish is located. A net called Pukat 
Tankor about 25 feet square and of one inch mesh is then produced. 
The four corners are weighted with stones and to each of these a 
rope is attached. Each boat takes a rope, the net is lowered to 
one side of the float and the stone is then hauled up a little to 
allow the net to be passed beneath it. Then all four ropes and 
the stone are hauled in together thus raising the net to the surface 
and in this manner the fish are caught. 

Ikan Selar {Caranx kuna), Ikan Pelila, Ikan Bawal (Stro- 
mataus sp.), and Ikan Tamban {Clupea sp.) are frequently 
caught in this way. The fish are sold in baskets at about |2.5b 
each basket. 

The largest fishing boat used in these waters is the Payang 
and it is quite the most interesting and picturesque of the series 
(Plates VIII, IX.). 
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..These boats are abcnt 40 feet 'in length and draw about 3'. 
feet of water. ..The bo.ws and stern are built up fantastically giving.: 
.a .mo.st striking, appearance. 'These ends, the keel and bottom. 

. planks a,re built of Chengai, the top planks usually being Serayah. 
The upper strakes of Malay boats, Timbaii, are usually made of 
such light woods as Serayah or Medang so as to support the crew 
and nets should, the boat be- swamped. If built of Chengai only 
the.boat would sink. 

llie Payang carries tvro masts and sails, though in a strong: 
wind only one is used. The foremast is called Tiang Topang, the- 
mainmast Tiang Agong, the latter being decidedly bent over at 
the top. to give a certain springiness in meeting the wind. The; 
sails. are*"fitted with gaff and boom as in the larger Kolehs. '. 

The method of lov/ering the sails is' rather peculiar. The 
end of the boom is fitted with two pieces of wood crossing each 
other at right angles. .These are used like the spokes of a' steering, 
wheel, and turned over and -over, thus rolling up the sail as it is 
gradually lowered. These spokes are called Achi Achi (plate Vf. 
b.) ' ' 

Payangs are provided' with thirteen or fourteen oars, four on 
five paddies, or Penga\'oh, and one large oar, Kemudi Sepak, which, 
is used for steering. They carry a 'small boat, Sampan Payang, 
about 6 "feet long b}’ 2 feet beam, and an anchor. Near the bows 
is fixed a curiously carved figure-head usiially lather like the head; 
of a dragon and fantastically painted. The bow is also decorated 
by a necklace made from the Pinang tree called Mayang Pinang. 

In addition to '.thesejtems. one.for tw.o. long poles are carried 
for use. .in ..shallow’ w.ate'r, a.-:, s'mail'. '.landing.. met and a wire hoop 
strung: W'ith . cockle, 'shelI's'''-''(1.<iilit''^--.-Krang) . on the end of a stick. 
This last is used, for frightening the-fis'h,.i,nto'the net by shaking it 
■under the water w.hen. 'it ■.■m'akes a ■rattling' sound. 

The crew consi.s't's-.'' of ■'about.- 14'.- men.'; - A large net, Pukat 
Petarang, is used measuring about 110 to 120 feet long by IS feet 
wide (fig. 3.). 

The shape is peculiar. The inboard eiid a very wide 

mesh and appear in the form oT long arms. About half wav’ down,, 
the mesh becomes smaller, ^ 2 inches in size, until the 

arms meet the main portion of the net which is enclosed forming 
a sort of pipe. Here the mesh is only inch in size. The end 
of the net is tied up thus closing it and forming a purse. The 
lower side of the entrance to the net is weighted with five large 
stones. Each arm of the net has three ropes attached for hauling 
in and an e.xtra rope at the end. 

The boat sails to the fishing ground about 2 a.m., and on 
arrival at what is considered a suitable spot one man shoves off 
in the little sampan, jumps into the water and listens for the fish.. 
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If the fish are in numbers a noise siniiiar to surf on the beach is 
hearch Then is the time for the net to be lowered into the water. 
The fish are usually at the bottom and are frightened into the net 
by the vigorous use of the Kulit Krang and the men knocking 
their paddles on the sides of the boat. The inboard pair of ropes 
attached to the net is then hauled in until the next pair is reached. 
This is taken hold of and hauled in and so on until the whole net 
is on board and the fish removed. 

The boats return about 3 or 4 p.m., and if they have made 
a good catch a small flag on a stick is hoisted in the bows as 
a signal to the crowd anxiously waiting on the shore. If an 
exceptionally good catch has been- made two. flags are hoisted. 
On these occasions the wife of the Jiiru Selam, or captain of the 
boat, comes down to the. waterside carrying a basket containing 
dry rice which she sprinkles liberally over the boat, crew, fish 
and anything that comes in her way. 

Many kinds of fish are caught, but Ikan Gelama (Sanemi 
sp.) and Ikan Diiri nemurus) are the kinds most 

souglit after. 

During the North-east Monsoon Ikan Gelama leave the 
Bast Coast and the Payangs are then either laid up ashore, or 
sail down to Siiigapore and up the West Coast where the fishing 
is still good. 

One may be surprised to see many people helping themselves 
to small fish brought in by the Payang, without asking, or giving 
a word of thanks. Nothing is ever said however, the pride of 
the Malay' being far above quibbling over such a small matter. 
The larger fish are sold separately unless needed by the members 
of the crew. 

A few general remarks about life in the fishing-boats may 
not be out of place. 

'I'he crew generally wear curiously shaped conical hats, Teren- 
dak, made of Serdang leaf, which are light and give a very good 
shade from the sun and from the glare from the sea, Shoes and 
boots are never worn in the boats for fear of Ribut, or squalls, and 
also in the belief that if Avorn there will be no fish caiight. This 
of course also applies to visitors who might venture on a fishing 
expedition. 

Whistling and singing in the boats is also forbidden for the 
same reasons and also for fear that a shark may attack the man 
who is listening for the fish from the sampan. 

The fishermen are drawn from various parts of the Peninsula, 
but more particularly from Trengganu and Keiantan. These 
people do not confine themselves to their own states, many being 
now resident on the East Coast of Johore solely for the purpose 
of fishing. The coast between Endau and Sedili is comparatively 
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well protected from bad weather and this possibly is a consider- 
ation even with these hardy people. 

The launching of a new Payang is ceremonious and not to be 
passed over lightly. All the gear for the fishing trip is first stored 
in the boat and the crew and their friends assemble for the usual 
Kenduri, or feast. After a few pra}'ers have been said by the 
senior member of the assembly a light meal is taken and some 
uncooked rice is sprinkled on the bow and stern platforms which 
are situated just below the upturned ends. The Payang is then 
sprinkled with Tepong Tawar, a kind of flour, the necklace, or 
Pinang Mayang, is then suspended from the upturned prow and 
the boat is launched b}'^ willing hands on her first cruise. 

There are two ether boats frequentl}^ met with on the East 
Coast, but which have nothing to do with fishing. 

1'he first is the Beda, or Prahu, a big cargo boat usually 
fitted with one mast and a big lug sail. These boats are supplied 
with oars and are used entirely for transporting cargo of various 
kinds. The}’' vary tremendously in shape, size and build so that 
a detailed description would be difficult. 

The last boats I shall mention are what are called locally 
Prahu Pinnace and’ Prahu Denah. These boats are built rather 
similarly to the Bedas and come down from Trengganu, Kelantan 
and Patani laden with rice. They vary very much in size, the 
largest being several tons burthen. 

The smaller ones carry 6 to S men, and draw about 5' feet of 
water, the length being about 25 feet with 6 feet beam. These 
boats do not carry oars or paddles but use long poles, Galah, for 
helping them in and out of the rivers. 

They are fitted with two masts, the foremost being raked 
well forward giving a most picturesque appearance. The sails, 
which are frequently made of mattingf are stiffened with lengths 
of wood called An dang, similar in appearance to those used by the 
Chinese tongkangs which are such a familiar sight ail round 
these coasts. Prahu Denah are the largest boats and carry 10 to 
12 men as crew. 

Malay boats having such shallow draught will not sail close 
to the wind, but before a stiff breeze they are very speedy. When 
on the wind the crew frequently ballast the boat by standing up 
on the gunwale and leaning well outboard from the weather side, 
while the boat is heeled over to leeward almost on her beam ends. 

(I should like to express my thanks to Mr. C. N. Maxwell for 
his kindness in criticising this paper and for suggesting one or 
two improvements.) 
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Plate V. 



MALAY JALOR, OR DUG-OUT CANOES. 
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Plate VI I . 



KOLEH PENGAYER. 







A NEW PA YANG. 







PAYANG WITH CURVED MASTS. 








ULU KACHA, BETWEEN BUKIT MISEMAH AND BUKIT PANJANG, S.E. PAHANG. 
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GUNONG LESONG FROM BUKiT PANJANG, S.E. PAHANG. 
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Plate Xlll. 




WATERFALLS. ULU SUNGAl KUKAl, S.E. PAHANG. 






A Journey in the UIu Rompin District^ 

Southeast Pahang 
By E. S. WiLLEOURN. 

(Plates X — XIII and Map.) 

It is thought that the -following account will be interesting 
because it deals with a section of countr}' which is \-^ery little 
known. The acconipanj’ing sketch map gives a rough idea of 
the district examined, and the Reconnaissance hiap, South- East 
Pahang, 2 miles to an inch,'” obtainable from the Survey Office, 
Kuala Lumpur, gi\'es more detail. Sungai (River) Rompin itself 
is a regular thoroughfare for , Malays, Chinese, and Jakiiiis,-’- but 
the - tributary, Sungai Sekin, is less frequented. Occasionally 
parties of Malays go several hours’ journey .up the stream, cutting 
bamboos, which they can sell to a Chinese dealer at three 
-cents a piece, but they do' not -go .above the rapids. They travel 
in dug-outs, families of men, women, and children, and they live 
for a week or so in huts on poles raised from the ground, built on 
the side of a steep bank for preference, where 'marauding elephants 
are least likely to molest them.. On my return dcwmstream I 
met such a party, the men bus}/ collecting bamboos while the 
women and children were enjoying themselves bathing. .X tribe of 
Jakuns, numbering perhaps tw’enty all told, lives on the banks 
of Sungai Sekin about half an hour’s paddle upstream from the 
mouth,, and they sometimes go a day’s journey up the river to 
sp.ear fish. Penghulu, Batin, and Pak.Yatin, alone' of my party, 
had been above Sungai Perpati, and this had been many years 
before, when they were children. 

,My coolies told me that Forest Department Malays had 
travelled from Sungai Idaha to Bukit Mirsemah, Bukit Panjang, 
and Sungai Kiikaii, at the time when the Forest Reserve Rentis,'^ 
was being cut, and Batin was very reminiscent about their troubles 
on that occasion: now all their food ran out while they were at 
the waterfalls of Sungai Kukaii, and how^ they set off, intending 
to reach Sungai Sekin in one .day. - But the party were so tired, 
when the\' reached Ulu Kachah, between Bukit (Hill) Panjang 
and Bukit Mirsemah, that 'they -preferred to lie down and sleep 
with empfv stomachs. Che Lam-bak,,xXs-sistant District' officer .of 
Pekan, tells me that he too has done this trip when inspecting the 
Rentis. The sur\’eyors who made the observations from which 
the Reconnaissance Map.-.wms--. compiled visited Bukit Mirsemah 
and Bukit Panjang, but they had not been in Ulu Sekin. 
I gathered that no one had ever before ascended Giinoiig (Mount) 

L Aborigines of the district. 

2. Trace through forest. 
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U!u Telang on the north side, -and that the ridge running . east 
from. Giinong Ulu Kinchin 'to. the unnamed hill 1586 feet, high 
had never. been visited. 'This, ridge is not. marked on the small 
sketch map; it lies about two. miles south from Biikit Panjaiig. It 
will occur to the reader that a long time was spent in covering a 
very small distance, and of course, this is certainly the case. As 
soon as one leaves a well-defined track or river one must cease to- 
reckon in miles, or the amount of progress made will seem ridicu- 
lously small. In jungle-covered mountainous country it may not 
be possible to go more than one or two miles in a day. 

I left Mersing, Johore, for Kuala Rompin, in Southeast . 
Pahang, at about 9 o’clock on the morning of juR 15th, 1925, in 
a bedak, a small two masted sailing boat, with a crew of four 
men. I. had Ah San, my Hyl am boy, .with me. Mayah, ,my 
Malay Collector, had go.ne. three, days before by steamer . from... 
Singapore, with instructions to arrange for coolies and boats as 
soon as he should reach Kuala Rompin. As we were favoured 
with a steady south, wind, usual for this time of the year, it took 
us only, seven hours to come to Kuala Rompin. It was annoying: 
to find that Maxmh. had arriveckonly three hours before, and had 
therefore not been able to get 'eveiathiiig 'ready for a start up- 
stream on the morrow. The s.s. Mahidol had not put in' at 
Rompin on her wa}-^' up. the coast, and Mayah had been cruising: 
up to .Kuantan and back 'while I had pictured him as getting rid 
of all the irritating business of bargaining with coolies and boat 
owners. Several days elapsed before 1 could find ten Malays 
who would go with me for a dollar aday, or hire two suitable boats, 
and it was only through the good offices of Che Lambak, Assistant 
District Officer, Pekan, that 1 get away as early as I did. Some 
four or five years previously, a visitor to Pontian, who had 
required coolies for a few days, had very unwisely given them 
SI. 50 each per day, together with their food, and when arranging 
my different expeditions in this part of the country, I suffered 
very vexatious delays in getting together gangs of men, because 
of their quite natural desire to get big money again. During 
my enforced sta>' in Kuala Rompin I had quite good sport with 
punai (green pigeon), particularly on the north side of the riveiv 
opposite to Pulau Lang. 

We made a start upstream on July 18th, and encamped on the 
bank at about 5 o’clock, at Pahon, some miles below Bangkong. 

I had brought two canvas sheets with me, twelve feet square. 
Each of these was slung across a horizontal pole lashed at either 
end to vertical posts at a height of six feet from the ground. 
The simple tents so made were open at the ends, and the sides 
reached to a distance of about two feet from the ground. As they 
were used almost solely in jungle, where the rain falls vertically, 
they were just as effective in protecting one from the weather as 
a more elaborate tent, and they gave better ventilation. Before 
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turning in I managed to bag several pergam (impevM pigeon) 
which were good eating for us alL ! had brought a tew live 
chickens with me, and throughout the trip I used no tinned meat 
so long as I had fresh meat, fish or fowl. I had a camp-bed and 
mosqaito net, and as this part of Sungai Rompin swarms with 
mosquitces at night time, 1 went very early to bed. A month 
later, when coming downstream, I stopped at this place again to 
camp, and incautiously postponed my bath until dusk. It is not 
safe to jump into the river here on account of crocodiles, and so 
! had to balance on the end of a boat and hoist the water up 
using a dipper with a length of rattan attached. This necessarily 
took time, and during the few minutes between undressing and 
dressing again I was punctured hundreds of times by crowds of 
ravenous mosquitoes. My coolies spent a very restless night here, 
and were glad to move on. 

Next day we continued rowing upstream, passing the aban- 
doned Arghan fibre plantation at about nine o’clock. A few 
hundred acres of behikar (secondary growth) now represent what 
Avas once a busy estate employing five Europeans and several 
hundreds of coolies. We rowed on until 6 p.m., wiren we reached 
Sedong, near Kuala Tanggong, w’here there is an old w'ooden jetty 
formerly used by Chinese wood-cutters as a mooring place for 
their tongkangs loading up with halau logs. We were rather 
afraid of falling through the rotten timbers into the river, and as 
the banks were low and marshy, we slept in the two boats, packed 
together like sardines. This turned out to be rather lucky, for 
at 10.30 p.m., we were awakened by the approach of a tug 
(Flower III) towing a tongkang" and Che Lambalds house-boat 
upstream. We hailed them, were taken in tow, and went along at 
a fine pace until we reached the wood-cutters' camp for which the 
tongkang v/as hound, and there halted for the remainder of the 
night. Next morning we were towed as far as Batu Ampar, the 
limit of navigation for the tug, and then continued upstream under 
our own man-power as far as Kuala Sekin, stopping at Tilan to 
tell some Jakiin that we wanted men and boats to take us up 
Sungai Sekin. Thanks to Che Lambak, I had no difficulty in 
getting what 1 required. There is a Forest Checking Station at 
Tilan, with two Malays in charge, and a number of Jakuns live 
in clearings scattered round about. Batin Ga3'ong, their chief, 
came with me bringing several of his followers. Che Lambak 
spent the night with us at Kuala Sekin, and one of his Malays had 
a jala (casting net) with which he caught about thirty or forty 
pounds of ikan batu with only three throws, fkan batu vary in 
weight up to about half a pound, so they were too small to be 
speared except by a specially small serampang (fishing spear with 
several prongs), and on seeing the swarms of them in Sungai 
Sekin later, we often regretted that we had no jala with us. I 

3. Chinese sailing vessel, or lighter. 
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A Journey intbe 'UIu Rompin District 

parted from,. Che Larabak when- he 'continiied up Sungai , Rompin,. 
a,nci;diiring this day,' while the Jakuns were being se,nt for, f went 
three hours further up the Rompin river, ' and- climbed Bukit 
Cherai. We distiirbecrsome pig. near the foot, of, the hill, but ,!, 
was too slow to get a shot at thernC When we returned we found, 
quite a large gathering of Jakuns with boats at the .Kuala -Sekin 
sandbank, and I bought fowds and eggs from them ter my larder.. 

The next morning, July 22nd, we set off up Siingai Sekin, 
in six small boats, the two larger boats being now discarded on 
account of the shallow water (plate X). I,, had ten Jakuns as 

wet! as the ten Malays, and very .useful fellows they proved, 
them.selves to be. Their, wages were fixed at 60 cents a da}', and 
I gave them rice, dried fish, tobacco, and matches in addition. 
I'he party kept in good health all the time, owing to the good food,, 
and f didn't prescribe more than 30 grains' of quinine during the 
trip, the whole of which went to All San to cure a bad cold that 
he had got before we started. There were lots of bruises and 
sores to be dealt with at different times, but everyone seemed to 
be satisfied with vaseline as a cure for all such ills. 

Half an hour up Sungai Sekin from its kiu^la (mouth), we 
came to a Jakun clearing with the Batin’s house on the river bank. 
The Batin (a class of headman) was going with me, and after 
leaving a stick of tobacco with his old wife, we went on. A 
quarter of an hour’s poling brought us to a spot where three Jakiiii 
women were spreading slices of tapioca root on a rock in mid- 
stream, to be dried by the sun, and we met no other people for 
the next two weeks, when we were coming downstream and passed 
a party of Malays cutting bamboos a few miles above this spot. 
All day long we found abundant recent signs of elephants. At 
man}'^ places the low clay banks had been gouged and scarred by 
their tusks in a very thorough fashion and' the Jakuns said there 
were gaja/j jahat (wicked elephants) about. Every fifty yards 
or so was a well-worn track coming to the water’s edge on either 
bank, where elephants had crossed the stream. At one time we 
heard a noise ahead of us, which the coolies said was an elephant 
wading upstream, and, sure enough, five minutes later, we came 
to his great fcot-prints in the stream bed, and little eddies of 
sand still showing in the water above them from his movement.. 
We called a halt at Kuala Seplap and had a very comfortable 
night on the sandbank there, in spite of the elephants that we 
pictured as roaming about in the jungle all around us. 

The Jakuns had already speared several fish, but our next day 
brought us much better conditions for this wonderful sport. As 
far as Kuala Seplap the water had been rather cloudy,, and it was 
difficult to see the fish. Further up the water was like crystal, 
and when we came to the deeper pools the fun was fast and 
furious. With our six dugoiits we were able to manoeuvre so- 
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thvit the fish had to swim near to some one or other of us, and 
sometimes it was possible to send a couple of the boats to the 
shallow water above a pool, to leave two more in the shallow 
below, and then to send the other two into the pool to start 
the fun agoing. I had two Jakuns, Prentas and Kiida, standing 
in the prow of my dugout, poling, and the head man of the 
Ronipin jakuns, known as Penghiilu, was my steersman. On 
seeing a '.tengas or a sebarau, Prentas would lay his pole aside and 
pick up the serampang, a three-pronged fish-spear designed after 
the same style as Britannia’s trident. It was seldom that he had 
time to take deliberate aim before lunging. Usually the tengas or 
seharau had to be taken on the move, and it was a clever man that 
succeeded in getting more than one fish out of ten attempts. 
Sometimes sluggish fish, such as would be detected half 

asleep on a muddy patch of the stream-bed, and these were easy 
game, for it was possible to glide in the dug-out directly above the 
spot, and to bring the setampan^ slowly to within a few inches of 
the fish, before making the final swift thrust. A one pound btijok 
was my own first victim, and for several days ! had perforce to be 
content with this and similar lazy fish. Before the trip was over 
I succeeded in killing a tengas, ^nd I felt that this was something 
to be really pleased about, for there was nothing sluggish about 
him. My Jakuns were very clever at the game. One evening three 
of them got twenty fish in two hours, including one magnificent 
seven pound sebarau md iom others each weighing about three 
pounds. The Malays were not used to it, and were as awk\\ard 
as 1 was. 

On July 24th we left the boats, and followed the P'orest 
Reser\'e rentis which leads from near Kuala Haha to Bukit Mirse- 
mah, Bukit Panjang, and Ulu Sungai Kukau (Kukii on the 
Reconnaissance map). The coolies made a shelter, near the top 
of the steep river bank, in which we left all our food and stores, 
except sufficient to last us for four days, and the position of the 
shelter was so contrived as to make it as difficult as possible for 
elephants to reach. Without spending longer than we wanted 
in building a platform in high trees it was impossible to make the 
food-depot quite safe, but, as events turned out, it was safe enough, 
for although elephants waded in the stream past the place while 
we were away, they evidently did not see the platform because 
it was above their heads. 

My coolies, laden as they were, had a hard climb to get to 
the top of Bukit Mirsemah. This hill is 1812 feet high, and like 
many another quartzite hill, it has very steep slopes, so we were 
all glad to sit down for a spell and take things easily when we 
reached the top. The coolies soon cleared away the belukar, and 
I got a good idea of the surrounding country. The steep ridge 
extending from Bukit, Linaii to Bukit Keniai was the prominent 
feature on the northern and the northwest sides. My view in a 
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soiitli .easterly, direction was obstructed by jungle. Guiiong Berem- 
ban was the landmark in ' the- southeast, and the tali single tree 
which ser\'es as a survey beacon on Gunong I'lii Kemapan was 
conspicuous in the sciith.- 'Far be3-'ond the southern slopes of 
Biikit Enibajii, I could just distinguish Gunong Ledang (Mt. 
Ophir) in Malacca, faint!}' visible in the clouds, towering up above 
an extensive plain. A thunderstorm came on while we were still 
on the top of Mirsemah, so we opened out one erf, the canvas sheets,, 
and the whole part}' of us managed to crowd under' it to keep the 
baggage clr}v As soon as the rain had stopped we set off again, 
following the rentis, which runs in a ge,neral easterly direction along; 
the top of a ridge from, Bukit Mirsemah without any appreciable' 
rise or fail, and in the evening we pitched our camp near the 
source of Suogai Kachah, .just below a beautiful little waterfall 
(plate , XL) 

Next day we went along to the cleared place on the ridge 
known as Bukit Panjang, and from here we got a fine \'iew of the 
plain which extends 'in a northerly direction towards Sungai 
Pahang, with only occasional low hills to break the monotony. 
Flat-topped Gunong Lesong (plate XII) rather south of east from 
me, was a splendid sight. We went downhill from Bukit Panjang 
until we came to Sungai Kiikaii, and there camped in a most 
beautiful spot, with magnificent waterfalls abo\'e and below us. 
There is a series of eight grand falls of quartz-porph}T}', with a 
total height of considerably more than a thousand feet, surely one 
of the most beautiful sights in the Peninsula (plate Xlil). 

On July 2(5th I climbed on to the ridge which extends for 
several miles east from Gunong Ulu Kinchin to an unnamed hill 
1586 feet high. My jakuns had never been here before, and we 
had an interesting time in this hitherto unknown spot. 7'he upper- 
most 400 feet or so of the ridge was a perpendicular quartzite 
cliff; with no friendly trees to give us hand or foot hold, and it took, 
an hour to find a way up. Having got there we all felt that it 
would be even more difficult to climb down, so we walked along 
the ridge for about a mile due west, and then began the descent. 
At first it was easy, because there were plenty of trees and shrubs 
growing in fissures and cracks on the cliff face. Then, after 
descending several hundreds of feet, more than enough to make 
the prospect of climbing back again to the ridge most distasteful, 
we reached a ledge below which was a sheer drop of four hundred 
feet. We walked along it for perhaps a quarter of a mile, and 
were then brought to a halt by a waterfall, coming over the cliffs 
from a considerable height above, and falling vertically three 
hundred feet below us. At first sight there seemed to be nothing 
for it but a very tiresome return to whence we came, but the enter- 
prising Pak Yatin crept alongside the fall and found that the 
splashing of the water had cut back into the cliff behind the curtain 
of water, and that it was possible to crawl along the ledge behind 
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it \Vc all did this, and having got clear, we were very relieved 
that the loose blocks of quartzite forming the roof above us had 
not failen on us. Almost at once we met another difficulty, for, a 
few chains further along, the ledge came to full stop, and there was 
no going any further. This was the more tantalising because we 
could see a spot only forty feet below us from which there was a 
shelving jungle-clad descent, so that, but tor this forty feet, our 
troubles were over. Penghuiu decided that we sliouid make a 
ladder, and he told his ver}' active fellow Jakuns to climb down 
to the slope below, using a convenient creeper as a r6pe, and 
there to fell two trees. 1 would have preferred to spend several 
liOLirs reiracing my steps to the known difficult place up Which 
we had ascended earlier on the morning, rather than have trusted 
nw'seif to iliat frail creeper, but the Jakuns managed to get down 
in safet}'. It was a slow' business making the ladder, and we w-ere 
annov'eJ by a score or so of penyengat, waisp-like creatures that can 
give a most painful sting. Prenlas got one sting in his ear, so we 
retreated a few \'ards backw'ards along the, ledge, and sat or lay 
down, keeping as still as possible. It took one and a half hours 
to built a ladder but only about one and a half minutes to descend 
it, and, having reached the sloping ground, we soon got back to our 
beautilui waterfall camp where 1 enjoyed a splendid bathe. 

While 1 had been exploring the cliffs, Mayah and six coolies 
had walked downstream as far as Sungai Puan, collecting informa- 
tion which proved very useful, and another party had been explor- 
ing the waterfalls upstream. They were away for the greater part 
of the day, and had climbed up alongside six big falls, which, with 
the two below our camp, must have represented a height of 1 500 
feet or thereabouts. 

On July 27th, we climbed back to the top of Bukit Panjang 
again, and pitched camp near the little waterfall where we had 
been two nights before. It rained all the afternoon, giving us 
all a depressing sort of evening. During the night I got out of 
bed, and had hardly put my feet to the ground when both insteps 
recei\'ed a broadside of stings. I instantly jumped to the conclu- 
sion that there were penyengat (small wasps) about, and dived 
under the mosquito net again, there to stay until dawn. Lacer, 
next day, I got just the same stings again on my bare feet, and 
1 now found that they were semnt api (fire ants), not penyengat 
For a short time the sting of one is as painful as the other, but 
the pain of se7nut api very quickly passes off. 

On the 29th we came up Sungai Sekin to Sungai Perpati, 
beyond which our boats could not go, so we camped shortly after 
noon, and got ready a cache for leaving our surplus stores on the 
morrows We brought enough food for five days, and set off 
walking upstream, our aim being to find a ridge, which we had 
seen from the top of Bukit Mirsemah, and walk up it to Gunong 
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UIii ,Kemapan. 'Very -.few people had been so, far up, Ulu Sekin 
before/ and certainb/ no one had left'the stream to go up/Giinong; 
UIii Keniapan from this side. Our difiicuity ' would he to recognise 
when we had reached the .spot where the slope of the ridge came 
to the stream, and, once we had left Sungai Sekin, we should find 
it much harder to keep going in the right direction. 

Large fish were beconi!.ng' scarce/ as' there was hardly enough 
water for them, but it was today that 'I succeeded in killing m\^’ 
tengas. Later, while I was searching a pool for hiding fish, Sidi 
came running up with m\'- sliot- gun,, to say there was a rhinoceros 
asleep on the river bank, a short distance away, and w’ouk! I come 
and shoot it. I walked along to see it, but explained as ' I went 
that I would not shoot as I had no big game licence. Great was 
the disappointment! Batin looked reproachfiiHy at me, and Peng- 
hiiiii was eloquent "With his' entreaties. Then he said If the Tuan 
won’t shoot it I am going to iikiim (stab) it with my parang, 
(cutlass);” and, sure enough, he dashed off waving his parang, and 
obviously worked up to a great state of excitement. We were only 
a hundred yards from the sleeping animal by this time, so I slipped 
a pair of buck shot cartridges into my gun for fear of accidents. 
Suddenly, Pak Yatin shouted out that it was not a rhinoceros at 
all, but a seladang (gaiir or bison) Wahl Seven of my Malays- 
climbed a tree,, and everyone began to treat the affair more serious- 
ly. Penghulu stopped his rush, and had no more desire to use his- 
parang. We walked a little nearer, to have a closer look, and I 
began to question Penghulu about it. ” Is it that round brown 
object, locking like a tree trunk, with a patch of black at one side?” 
Yes, that was it, and the dark patch was its head. Suddenly 
Ninto, the humorist of the Mala}’s said, W’elL Tuan, if you 
won’t shoot, let’s see it move,” and he picked up a boulder anci 
hurled it hard at the seladang. Not a movement! It was a tree 
trunk! The roar of laughter that rose to heaven was a thing to 
hear for months afterwards, and, as the seA'en xMalays sheepishly 
climbed from their perch, they had to endure a regular battery 
of jokes and fun. 

We spent that night on a bank of the river, and next day we 
came to a spot, which we called Chabang Dua, where two streams 
of equal size join to form Sungai Sekin. We camped a short 
distance up the left stream, near a small waterfall, and Penghulu,. 
Mayah, and 1 went south for two hours, climbing up the ridge 
between the two streams far enough to be fairly convinced that 
we were on the right way to Giinong Ulu Kemapan. I told the 
coolies when we got back to camp, that next morning after their 
meal they must cook enough rice for a further two meals, as there 
was a fear that we might not find a stream up on the mountain. 
We would use the tents to catch rain-water if it rained at night,, 
and if it didn’t we should be in a fix. We had no buckets, only 
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four cooking pots, aiid there \vere.. no' bamboos, anywhere near to 
use r.s recepLacles, so we could not carry W’ater up with us. 

On August 1st, we set off up the ridge, and made quite good 
progress. V/e were glad to find that daim payong (Teysmanuia 
palms), and pokok were abundant, so there would be no 

trouble in making “tanks'" to catch rain-water. W'e could use 
their ^’ery large lea\'es for the purpose. After three liours \^•c 
reached the top of the ridge and Penghulu climbed a tree to try 
to find the direction of the solitary tree that we knew marked the 
summit of Gunong Ulu Kemapan. He said it ia>' south-south-east 
from us. This was rather surprising, for, on referring to the map, 
it was clear that Ihe mountain should lie south-west. So I asked 
him to look about him to see if there was hilly ground in the south- 
west direction which might possibly be hiding Gunong Ulu Kema- 
pan from his view. No; he was fairly sure that our goal was 
south-south-east. We continued in that direction, and Penguin 
climbed 200 foot trees twice again to find our way. We were all 
getting tired, and we were very thankful when at about three 
o'clock we came to a tiny stream, which solved the water difficulty. 

W'e were to camp here for two nights, so 1 ordered some of 
the coolies to have a big washing day in the morning while the 
rest of us went up the mountain. They cleared some of the 
jungle so as to allow the sun's rays to get at the wet things, and 
if we hadn’t had rain from noon onwards all would have been 
well. As it was, there was little relief during this trip Trom the 
usual festoon of wet trousers and shirts hanging around my bed 
-every night under the tent. There is a widespread impression 
that men whose work often takes them into the jungle are to be 
pitied as having to endure so much heat. On the contrary, they 
usually grumble a good deal about the damp cold, and one of the 
great bothers is the difficulty in getting washed clothes dry again. 

W^e found that we were very near the top of the mountain, 
and ! was not altogether surprised to find, after taking a few 
bearings, that I was not on Gunong Ulu Kemapan at all, but that 
I was at the top of Gunong Ulu Telang, and that the stream at 
■our camp was Sungai Jiwang. Gunong Ulu Kemapan lay some 
four miles away, it would have taken at least two days to get 
there, and for the purpose of the geological survey, the view from 
one mountain was just as useful as the other, so I did not mind 
that we had gone somewhat astray. This incident illustrates the 
difficulty of travelling in jungle where there are no known tracks. 
One has to follow elephant trails, choosing whichever are likely 
to take one in the right direction, and it is very easy to go wrong. 
In future, Penghulu and his fellow Jakuns would have no difficulty 
in finding their way to either mountain. There was a splendid 
view, in spite of the heavy clouds. One of the most striking 
features is the wide U-shaped valley of Sungai Jamai, an east- 
wards-flowing tributary of Sungai Endau, which is prolonged 
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1 A ' Journey in the UIu Rompin District 

■westwards, as the. valley of .Siingai .Chapai!,/,one of the streams 
which flow to the west to-. form' Sungai Rompiii. 

: ... Next . day, August 3rd, we 'came down ' the mountain, ^ and 
reached the boats at Siingai-Sekin in six hours. Going uphill w-e 
'had. taken three days. It rained' hard 'all the afternooii, and. the 
river .rose, a foot in two hours. The' higher water made our down- 
'Stream joiirne}’ easier on the morrow, but it was im fortunate in one 
way, for 'we had no chance to spear fisli as the water was now too 
-douded for us to see them. I climbed Bukit, Embaju, and a few 
s..maller hills, on. the way towards Sungai Rompi.ii, and so.attained 
.what ! consider to be the ideal conditions for a jungle trip, which 
ma\v be summarised as foilow-s. The whole period of daylight 
'■should be occupied, so that one does not feel the need of company ; 
\'et ten or twelve hours of boat travelli.ng beco.nie very wearisome, 
whi.!e the same time spent -in walking is far too exhausting' to -be 
.good for one’s health. .The ideal is a, mixture of the two., river 
travelling and walking, and if one is able to camp on a sand-bank 
near a fairly wide river, where one may get the excitement' .of, 
■shooting per gam, berkok (a large green pigeon, coloured like pimai 
but as large as the imperial pigeon), or punai, followed later, just 
before the darkness comes, by a bathe, there is usually no difficulty 
about filling in the hours of darkness with ten hours of sleep. We 
had a perfect day like this on August 5th, and when I went to 
sleep on the sand-bank in Sungai Rompin, a mile above Tilan, 
under a beautiful full moon, I felt that the ‘hips” of a jungle 
trip fully compensated me for the ‘Tiowns.” 

It was just as well that we had had some good days, because 
my next excursion, to Bukit Gayong, was quite a trying affair. 
Batin Gayong, the headman of the Jakims here, was my guide, and 
it suited him to pass his house on the way. Instead of taking the 
known route from Tilan, a short distance downstream, we cut 
across from where we were, for much of the time following an old 
abandoned palong built years ago by Chinese wood-cutters. Going 
through the behikar and swamp was far worse than jungle, and it 
was very tiring stepping from log to log of the palong. After 
four or five hours of it we began to feel dissatisfied with Batin 
Gayong, and a rainy afternoon made us all bad tempered. How- 
ever, all things come to an end, and we reached the trigonometrical 
point on Bukit Gayong on the morning of August 7th. We 
disturbed hundreds of keluang, (flying-foxes,) in a tali tree, and 
it was weird in the extreme to see the multitude of them flying 
low, with their transparent wings showing honey brown against 
the strong sun light. It was interesting too to learn from the 
Jakims that certain pits five foot square, that we passed on the 
lower slopes of Bukit Gayong, had been' sunk some twenty five 
years ago by a European prospector, and that they were not traps 
for elephants, as I first thought, but lombong (mine holes). All the 
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rock exposures on the hills near here showed .quartz-porphyry,, aud- 
it is not likely that there are any payable tin deposits in the neigh- 
bourhood. Probably the prospector was looking for gold. There 
is a good view from the top of the hill, and we could see Giinong 
Ulu Telang in the clouds peeping up behind the Bukit Mirsemah 
Bukit Panjang ridge. The country near Bukit Gayong and for 
some distance to the north is low lying, with occasional hills 
rising from a swampy plain. 

On returning to Sungai Rompin I paid oft' the ten Jakiins and 
set olf downstream with the Malays, taking with me as souvenirs 
a few semambii (Malacca canes), and a pair of btirong serindit 
(love birds) that I had got from the Jakiuis. Ah San and one 
or two of the Malays sold a few coats and pairs of trousers, and 
we parted the best of friends. We arrived at Kuala Rompin on 
August lllh, and left the next night in a hedah (a kind of boat), 
en route for Mersing. As w^as to be expected with a south wind 
pre\'ailing, and only short periods of favouring breezes, we were at 
anchor for most of the following two days, and found the small 
boat very cramped quarters. Our arrival at Mersing on the 
evening of the 14th was a relief for us all, particularly so for Ah: 
San and Mayah, who are bad sailors. Both of them had bad 
septic sores on their feet, from leech-bites, and it was quite time 
for them to have some medical attention. 


Mandi Ayer Gawar 

By Dato Sedia Raja Abdullah. 

‘'TMandi Ayer Gawar'' (A lustration to bar epidemics) is 
a kind of medical bathing practised by MaIa}'S, with the object 
of repulsing the advance of an epidemic, such as plague, small-pox 
or rinderpest. The local medicine-man is invariably warned, well 
in advance, of the actual nature of the approaching epidemic by 
the appearance in a dream of a reigning raja or a ruling chief — the 
colour of the royal robe, be it yellow, white, red or black, having a 
definite relation to the nature of the coming illness. 

The ceremony usually takes place at night. Before the Diikmi 
(native doctor) there are placed on a large tray the materials of 
the ceremony, consisting of some yards of cloth, having the 
colour of the royal dress seen in the dream : there are also some few 
yards of white, yellow and black cloth. A large piece of thin, 
flexible lead is then torn into small pieces and on each piece is 

written in large characters the letters ♦ ^ ♦ J G which when joined 
together form the Arabic word meaning ''world." But how 
the word can possibly be so spelt JG and what re!a- 
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Mandi Ayer Gawar 

tion , i t , has to ; the prevention ■ of; the . -epidemiG, is a mystery which 
is inexplicable even to., the authorit}' on-the subject himself. . It 
is sufficient .that the letters are 'regarded as,.a supremely ' effective 
charm against the attack of that particular ■ form of epidemic! 
On the tray are also heaped Rotan Tikus (a species of rattan) and 
Pniok Kha' (Nepenthes.,^: a. pitcher plant) if the' approacliiiig 
epidemic is plague .or sm-ail-pox, with the. addition of Btdoh Guding 
(Jhivibusa vulgaris a species of bamboo) and Kayu Alai (Parkia 
siiv.iatraua) in the case of rinderpest. Incense and toasted rice, 
of course, form an important ■ part of the materials. The tray 
together with the materials are fumigated three times withuncense. 

'Earthern jars (Rebok'), containing cold water and in number 
according to the houses in the kampong (village), having been, 
placed in front of the medicine-man by the \uilagers, the Dtikun 
chooses a jar which is, in his judgment, the best; and the one so 
selected is known as the Rebok Ttia (the leading jar). Into it 
ha\’e already been dropped three pieces of. Wang, which are small 
copper coins, preferably of high antiquity, or just the ordinary 
modern 5 or 10 cent silver pieces, should the former be unobtain- 
able; each of the remaining jars receives only one coin. A lighted 
candle, made by hand from bees-wax, is stuck against the top of 
each jar, in the water of which are also placed Raya 

(Hibiscus sp.), Ditnga Melur (Jasmine), Bunga Kayu Akar Daun 
K^kliidok (Melastoma polyanthum) , Daun Kalimtinting and 
toasted rice. 

When everything necessary is reMy, the Dukun calls upon 
the Prophet to co-operate with him in warding off the approaching 
epidemic, recites his magical incantations over the materials and 
concludes by offering prayers in Arabic. The materials are then 
left where they are for the night, so as to give the saints, invoked 
sufficient time to sing their own incantations over them. 

Early the next morning, when the villagers have assembled at 
the medicine-man's house, the cold water in the jar is poured in 
moderate quantities over their heads; the face, hands and feet are 
also washed. The Dukun distributes among the waiting folk the 
Benang Scnipurna (Thread of completion) and the flexible lead 
bound in small strips of black cloth, both of which are to be tied 
round the arm. This Bcnang Sempurna is made by twining to- 
gether the threads of those pieces of cloth previously placed on 
the tray and it is usually of three colours: black, white 
and red. Each villager is supplied with a small quantity 
of toasted rice to be eaten, as it has a great medicinal 
virtue. Besides, he is also given the Rotan Tikus and Periok Kera 
in the case of plague or small-pox, together with the Buloh Gading 
and Kayti Alai in the case of rinderpest, and small strips of the 
black, yellow and white cloth, all of which are to be placed on 
the gate of his Kampong fence, on the steps and on the door of 
his house. All these various symbols have a significant meaning. 
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The ^ Bmang ' Smipurna, the flexible lead tied round the arm and 
the symbols placed on the door, the steps and the gate ard visible 
signs exhibited for the information of the spirit king of the 
epidemic that the persons using them are all his subjects who must 
.not in a,ny way be attacked.. 

After the distribution of those various symbols each villager 
has to pay a ciistomar}^ fee of 5 or 10 cents nccording to the 
seriousness of the nature of the epidemic. If it is rinderpest, which 
might cause a heavy material loss to the villagers, each cattle 
owner usually has to pay 25 cents irrespective of the number of 
cattle in his possession. 

If the epidemic does not spread to the place where this 
ceremony of " Mandi Ayer Gawar'' has been observed: or if it 
does, in spite of this means of prevention, but results only in a 
negligible number of deaths, the village folk pay their communal 
vow at the grave of some renowned saint. 

What seems rather remarkable with regard to this particular 
ceremony and, indeed, to all other allied forms of ceremonies in 
connection with Malay magic, is the fact that even the professional 
Pmvang himself is not in a position to explain intelligently the 
various mysteries. Practically everything is done and accepted 
blindly without any reason being assigned to it. This is what 
renders research into these matters so difficult to carry out. 

Note. 

The Leading Saints in Rembau. Errata. Vol. Ill, part III, p. 
102. Lines 12 and 13 should read: — settlement of Tanjong Kling^ 
in accordance with the recognised custom (viemtaii). To' Mang- 
gam married, etc. 


Spolia Mentawiensia 
Dragonflies (Odonata) 

By F. F. Laidlaw, M.A. 

(Text-Figures 1 — 3.) 

With an introduction by C. Boden Kloss, 

i. Introduction. 

ii. Systematic. 

iii. Remarks on the Dragonfly fauna of the islands. 

iv. Notes on the Collection. 

V. References to Literature. 

L Introduction, 

The Mentawi Group, to the west of Sumatra, consists of the 
islands of Siberut, Sipora, and North and South Pagi. The first 
and northernmost is larger than the other three (which are fairly 
equal in size) put together. 
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Spolia Mentawiensia: Dragonflies. 

Except .for the Rhopaiocera of Sipora scarcely anything was 
known of;; tiieir. entonidicgy until I visited Siherut and Sipora 
during; September — November 1924, accompanied by .Mr., N. 
Smedley, Assistant Curator of the Raffles Museum, Singapore, and 
Dr. H. H. Karny, Assistant Entomologist, Zoological Museum, 
Buitenzorg, java, with a party of native collectors. I lia\'e, as 
usual, to- thank the Government of Netherlands India for the 
assistance and facilities afforded. 

■ The islands are not very pleasant collecting grounds: they -are 
mostly swamp out of which rise hills nowhere more than 1500 
feet high and generall}' difficult to get at, being surrounded by 
soft ground. The sago palm is common. The native villages are 
situated on the banks of rivers seme distance upstream, and there 
are scarcely any paths except those made the Dutch military 
posts: these are generally through flat land and are often untravers- 
able owing to floods. There is much rain throughout tlie }'ear. 
The islands are unhealthy: in spite of systematic employment 
of quinine and other precautions, ail the members of a party 
of fifteen, except myself, suffered from malaria either on the 
islands or soon after leaving them. 

The gioup lies parallel to the west coast of Sumatra and about 
60— 80 miles distant. Siberut is about sevenU^ miles long and 
about thirty broad, and its northern extremit}' is on Lat. D 
South. 

The islands are apparently connected with each other by a 
sea-bottom of less than 100 fathoms, and most bathygraphical 
charts show a connection with Sumatra, via the Batu Islands to 
the north-east, by a narrow ridge of similar soundings; but I 
am inclined to doubt that this ridge is unbroken as indicated, for 
the faunas of the groups differ greatly, while, though the Mentawi 
Islands possess a much richer mammalian fauna than the un- 
doubtedly deep-water islands of Simalur and Engano at tiie ex- 
tremities of the West Sumatran chain of islands, theiauna is much 
more peculiar and differentiated than that of Nias Island, also 
represented as being within the one hundred fathom line. What- 
ever the depths may be, they certainly are not those of the 
shallow Sunda shelf (less than 40 fathoms) on wdiich stand 
almost ail the land-masses of Malaysia, i.e., the Peninsula, 
Sumatra, Java, Bali, Borneo, etc. 

Apart from the connecting ridge the group is surrounded by 
depths of 100 — 500 fathoms of water; further, ever>^'here directly 
between it and Sumatra lies the long Mentawi Basin with depths 
of 500 — 1000 fathoms. Such conditions render several of the 
West Sumatran Islands, in spite of small size and lack of height, 
zoologically quite as distinct from each other and from the rest 
of Malaysia as the larger areas, of that sub-region are from each 
other. 
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Hie islands are forested all over save for the native’s planta- 
tions, and our material ^^vas obtained from varied localities near 
ilie Government stations of Siberut, in the island of that name, 
and Sioban in Sipora; it came from the sea-shore,, low-lying 
ground, tht^ swamps, cultivated areas, and from such hills as were 
accessible. 

Daring the journey to and from the islands we also made 
small collections of insects at Padang, West Sumatra, on Pulaii 
Telia., one of the shallow-water Batii Group to the north of Siberut, 
and on the Pagi Islands where Dr. Karny spent several days. 

As reports on the various collections obtained are prepared 
they will be published in various journals under the general title 
Spolia Alentawiensia.” 

The following have appeared to date: — 

Spolia Alentawiensia: Flora. H. N. Ridley, Kew Bulletin of 

Aliscellaneous Information, No. 2, 1926, pp. 56—94. (vide p. 

antea). 

Spolia Alentawiensia: Birds. F. N. Chasen and C. Boden Kloss, 

Ibis, April 1926, pp. 269 — 305. Plate III and fig. 10. (vide 

p. pcstea). 

Spolia Alentawiensia; Reptiles and Amphibians. Malcolm A. 

Smith, Ann. and Mag. Nat. Hist. (9) 18, 1926, pp. 76-81. 

ii. ■■ Systematic. . 

Drepanosticta krugeri sp. nov. 

Caconeura verticalis kariiyi subsp. nov, 

Amphicnemis louisae smedleyi subsp. nov. 

.ill. Remarks on the DragonHy Fauna of the Islands. 

Up to the present time but a single species of dragonfly had 
been recorded from any of the islands of the Mentawi group. 

This was a species of Pseudophaea, ,P. modigliani, described 
by de Selys (Selys, 1898) from “ Mentawi.”^ 

In 1915 Dr. Ris published a most interesting account of a 
collection of dragonflies made by E. Jacobson in Simaliir Island, 
the most northerly island of the West Sumatran chain (Ris, 1915). 

He listed 35 species, the result of seven months collecting. 
Of these one species and two subspecies were, described as new. 

The present collection contains almost the same number of 
species, 34 in all, and amongst these I find it necessary to name 
one new species and two new subspecies. 

The material before me is in excellent condition, with good 
series of several interesting species, and has full data. 

1. Practically certain to have come from Sipora if collected by 
Modigliani. C. B. K. 
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!n the list following I . have . entered all the species' recorded' 
by Ris from Simaliir Island as well . as those collected in ,1924 on 
the Mentawi, Group and also the single species recorded by de Selys- 
from Mentawi.” 

Those not included in the collection cf 1924 are' marked with 
an asterisk ; those not recorded by Ris thiis(t). 

Malaysia includes the Malay Peninsula south of the isthmus 
of Kra., all the islands of the Suiida Shelf within the 100 fathom 
line, the deep-water islands off the West Coast of Sumatra, and 
Cocos-Keeling and Christmas Islands. 

anisoptera; 

Libelliilidae. 

Cordiiliinae. 

1. \I dionyx niont ana Karsch. Malaysia. 

Libelluliiiae. 

2. \Tetrathemis platyptera 

Selys. .. Bengal to Java. 

3. Orchithemis pnlcherrinia 

Brauer. . . Malaysia. 

4. Pornothemis serrata Kruger. Malaysia. 

5. \Lyriotheinis trappendiciilata 

Selys. . . Malaysia. 

6. fl. cleis Brauer. .. Malaysia, Philippine !s.,. 

Burma. 

7. \Nesoxema lineata Brauer. Malaysia, Philippine Is., 

’ Celebes. 

8. Agrionoptera insignis chah 

cochito 7 i Ris. . . subsp. Simalur and Mentawi 

Ids., sp. Malaysia 'to 
Solomon Ids. 

9. Cratilla metallica Brauer. Malaysia, Cambodia. 

10. Orthetrum sabina Drury. Oriental Region, Pacific. 

11. O. testaceum Burm. . . Assam to Java. 

12. O. chrysis Burm. . . Philippine Is., Celebes, Malay- 

sia. 

1 3. *0. pminosum clelia Selys. subsp. Philippine, Celebes,. 

. . ■ ■ ^Malaysia. 

1 4. Nannopbya pygmaea 

Ramb. .. Burma, Malaysia. 

15. Brachydiplax chalyhea 

simahira Ris. . . subsp. Simalur and Mentawi 

Ids., sp. Burma, Malay- 
sia. 

16. Diplacodes trivialis Ramb. Oriental Region. 

17. \Acisoma panorpoidesKmnh, India to Malaysia. 
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18 . 

18 . 

20 . 

21 . 

22 

21 

24 . 

25 , 


V\curoil:enih piilliata Ramh. 
'K\'. fJiicnuiiis Fabr. 

'KV. icrminata Ris. 

■"•Zi 'xo ni in a obtus a m A1 b . 

lljolymis tillarga Fabr. 
Paufahi fuivescens Fabr. 
]p{l}yot'hciui5 phyllis phylUs 
Sulz. 

'^R, ruf>ia regia Brauer. . . 


Sumatra to Am Islands. 
Malaysia. 

Malaysia. 

Oriental Region. 

Old world tropics. 
Cosmopolitan. 

Burma, Malaysia. 
Moluccas, Philippine' Is. 



26 . f/C obsolescens Kirby. .. Malaysia. - 

27 . ^Tramen Ihnbata Desj. Oriental Region,. Pacific. 

Aesclmiilae. 

28. '^Avac'hieschna jaspidea 

Burm. . V BengaFto Java. --7 

29. rjagoria modigliani Selys. Malaysia. 

30. ''"Gynacantha basigiittata 

Sel}^s. . . Malaysia, Philippine Is., Bur- 

ma. 

31. G. dohrni Kruger. .. Malaysia. 

CloiTipfiidae, 

32. '\Lcptogomphus lansbergi 

Selys. . . Java, Sumatra. 

ZYGOPTERA. 

Libellagidae, 

33. \Micromerus smnatranus 

Selys. . . Sumatra. 

■ Epallagidae. ' 

Syp'^Pseiidophaea modigliani 

Selys. . . Mentawi Islands. 

35. aspasia Selys. . . Sumatra. 

'■ Ag-rionidae. : 

36. '^Neurohasis chine^isis Linn. India to Borneo and Java. 

37. ^Vestalis higens Selys. .. Sumatra. 

Platystictidae. 

38. \Drepanosticta krugeri sp. 

nov. . . Mentawi Is. 

Platycnemidae. 

39. '^Copera acutimago Kruger. Malaysia. 

40. C, marginipes Ramb. . . India, Ceylon, Malaysia. 

Protoiieuridae. 

4 1 . "^Caconeura delta Karsch. . . Sumatra. 

42. C. collaris dohrni Kruger. Sumatra. 
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43. fC. verticalis karnyi snhsp, 

now . . ■ 

Coenagri.onidae. 

44. Psetulagrionpilidor 

.Brauer. 

45. '‘'P. niicrocephalum . RaiTi.b. 

46. Ceriagrion cerinorubelhim 

Brauer. 

47. ]Onychargia atrocyana Selys. 

48. '’^Xiphiagrion cyanomelas 

Selys. ■ 

49. Aniphicnemis louisae smed- 

siibsp. nov. ■ 
senegalemis 

Ramb. . . 

5 1 . A griocnemis fernma B rauer, 

52. *.4. aniocna . Ris. . . 


Mentawi' Ids,, sp. Malaysia. 


Sumatra. 

India to Australia. 

India to Malaysia. 

Oriental Region. 

Simaliir Id. to Bismarck Arch. 

Mentavci Ids., sp. Borneo. 

Old work! tropics. 

Oriental Region to Australia. 
Simaliir Id. 


Of course the list is still incomplete; it is quite likely that it 
includes less than SO per cent of the total dragonfly fauna. But 
the absence of any specimen of Tritheinis from two fairly large 
collections is noteworthy. Two other general Rhinocypha and 
Coeliccia are unrepresented. The latter is certainly more likely 
to escape the net of the collector than is Trithemis or Rhinocypha 
but it is significant that the two genera Rhinocypha and Coeltccm 
are both absent from Ceylon. 

So that the first point to be noted about the fauna of these 
islands is the (apparent) absence of certain widely distributed 
Oriental genera. If this absence be verified it will show that these 
genera are late arrivals in Malaysia. 

A second point of interest is that certain subspecies are 
peculiar to Simaliir, Siberut and Sipora, and presumably to other 
islands, and that on the mainland of Sumatra these subspecies 
are represented by distinct races (e.g, Agnonoptera chalcochiton) . 

Now Simalur and Siberut are much further away from one 
another than is either from the mainland of Sumatra;' but proba- 
bly have this in common, that both are separated from it (and 
each other) by deep water. Hence it is fair to assume that we 
have to deal with a fauna characteristic of certain of the West 
Sumatran Islands, contrasted with, though closely related to that 
of Sumatra. 

The relative abundance in the collection of certain species 
usually accounted rare (e.g. Jagoria modigliani) may perhaps 
allow us to suppose that we have to deal with a fauna in which 
isolation has affected the competition between species in a manner 
favourable to certain forms usually regarded as primitive. Ris 
(1915) has called attention to another interesting feature of this 
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fauna, the inclusion in it of 'a few species of : a decidedly, eastern,, 
or -even Papuan range, which, are scarcely if at; all represented 
elsewhere to Mala\'sia. Such Rxe Xiphkgrion cyanomelas and 
Rbyotheinis regia. The- significance of these .'outliers' is not at 
present apparent. 

■ iv. ■ Notes oil tile Collection. 

[(The initials given with localities in the list of specimens in 
each case refer to the collectors: C. B. K(loss), N. S( medley) and 
H, H. K(arny.)] 

ANISOPTERA. 

Libelhilidae. 

■ Cordiiliinae. 

1. IdioJiyx montana Karsch. 

I dionyx vwvtana. Martin, Monogr. Cord ill p. 81, figs. 94, 95. 

I $ Siberut, C. B. K. and N. S, Oct. 1924, 

1 5 Siberut, H. H. K. 23. IX. 24. 

2 $ 9 Sipora, C, B. K. and N. S. Oct. Nov. 1924. 

$ abd. 27-29 + 3 mm. hind-wing 28.5 mm. 

9 abd. 29 mm. hind-wing 29.5 mm. 

The anal appendages of the males agree exactly with those 
figured by Martin (loc. cit). / 

The males are very similar in size and colouring to a ^ of 
dohrni Kruger, from Borneo, differing chiefly in the shape of the 
upper anal appendages. On the other hand a $ from Gunong; 
Kledang in Perak, which agrees with specimens of montana in the 
shape of the anal appendages, is much smaller abd. 25.5-1-3 
mm. hind-wing 25 mm.). 

The two species montana md dohrni are evidently very close- 
ly related. 

Libellwlinae. 

2. Tetrathernis platyptera Selys. 

Tetrathe^nis platyptera, K\s. Monogr. Libell. pp. 50-51, figs. 
10-14. 

2 9 9 Siberut. C. B. K. and N. S. Sept 

One specimen has the hind-wing 20 mm. long: bases of both 
wings tinged with saffron; in the fore-wing as far as the triangle, 
in the hind-wing one or two cells beyond the triangle. The rest 
of the wings slightly smoky. 

The second specimen has the hind-wing 18.5 mm. long. Both 
wings slightly tinged with brown, in the fore-wing to one cell 
beyond the nodus, the hind-wing to half-way between nodus and 
pterostigma. In both wings this tinge deepens to saffron at the 
base; in the fore-wing to the level of the arculus, in the hind-wing, 
to the proximal margin of the triangle. In the fore-wing there is 
also a saffron suffusion just below the nodus, and in the hind- 
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wing there is a similar suffusion from just beyond the nodus to a 
point half-way betwx^en nodus and pterostigma. In, neither wing, 
does the suffusion reach the anal margin.. . Apex of both wings 
faintly 1 iiiged with smoky brown. 

The colour dift’erences of the- wings of the two specimens are 
quite marked, but I can find no structural distinctions. 

3. Orchitiieniis piilclierrinia Brauer. 

Orchithemis piilcherrima Ris, Monogr. Libell. pp. 85-86, figs. 
54, 55. , . 

2 9 $ Siberut. C. B. K. and N. S. Sept. 1924.- 

1 9 Siberut. H. H. K. Sept 1924 (60). 

■ 4. PornotheiTiis, serrata Kruger.' 

Pornotheviis serrata Ris, Monogr. Libell., pp. 92-93, fig. 64. 

' 18 ^ ', 5 '. If 9 9 'Siberut C. B. K. and N. S. Sept Oct. 

1924. 

4 6 ^ 4 9 9 Siberut. H. H. K. Sept. 1924. 

3 6 ($ 1 9 Sipcra. C. B. K. and N. S. Oct. 1924. 

2 9 9 South Pagi. H. H. K. 17. X. 24. 

5. Lyriotliemis biappendiciilata (Selys). 

Lyriothemis hiappendiadata Ris, Monogr. Libell. pp. 106- 

107, figs. 71, 76, 77. 

2 9 9 Siberut. C. B. K. and N. S. 26-28. IX. 24. 

3 cJ 5 Siberut. H. H. K. 9. IX. 24. 

6. Lyriothemis cleis Brauer. 

Lyriothemis cleis Ris, Monogr. Libell. pp. 108-1 11. figs. 78, 79, 

•80. 

1^19 Siberut. C. B. K. and N. S. Sept. 1924. 

7. Nesoxenia lineata (Selys). 

Nesoxenia lineata Ris, Monogr. Libell. pp. 126-128, figs. 93, 
94. 

3 $ $ Siberut. C. B. K. and N. S. 24-25. IX. 24. 

1 9 Siberut. H. H. K. Sept. 1924. 

3 S S 3 9 9 Sipora. C. B. K. and N. S. Oct. Nov. 1924, 

1 ^ Sipora H. H. K. Nov. 1924. 

The specimens agree exactly with a (fragmentary) male in 
my possession from Borneo, and with Dr. F\is’ description 

8. Agrionoptera ihsignis clialcochitoii Ris. 

A^rionoptera insignis chalcochiton Ris. Monogr. Libell. p. 

1068. ' 

5 ^ <$39$ Siberut C.-B. K. and N. S. Sept 1924. 

2 ^ ^ Siberut. H. H. K. Sept. 1924. 

5 $ S' 2 9 2 Sipora. C. B. K. and N. S. Sept. Oct. 1924. 
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The rich but uniform colouring of the synthorax of these 
specimens contrasts markedly with the variegated pattern of^a 
specimen from Padang in W. Sumatra, which clearly belongs to 
the typical race. The Padang specimen was collected m Nov. 
1924," by C. B. K. and N. S. 

9. Cratilla metallica (Brauer). 

Cratilla metallica Ris. Monogr. Libell. pp. 151-153. figs. 108- 
109. 

\ $ Siberut. H. H. K. 26. IX. 24. 

10. Orthetriim sabiiia (Drury). 

Orthetrum sabina Ris, Monogr. Libell. pp. 223-225. figs. 1 33, 
149. : 

1 $ North Pagi. H. H. K. Oct. 1924. 

11. Orthetrum testaceum (Burm.). 

Orthetmm testaceum testaceum Ris, Monogr. pp. 235-236. 

2 S S Siberut. C. B, K. and N. S. Sept. 1924. 

1 9 Siberut. H. H. K. Sept. 1924. 

12. Orthetrum chrysis (Selys). 

Orthetrum chrysis Ris, Monogr. Libell. p. 237. 

6 S 5 Siberut. H. H. K. Sept. 1924. 

6 1 9 Sipora. C. B. K. and N. S. Nov. 1924. 

3 S $ North Pagi. C. B. K. and N. S. Nov. 1924. 

13. Nannophya pygmaea Ramb. 

Nannophya pygmaea Ris, Monogr. Libell. pp. 347, 348. figs, 
figs. 196, 197. 

12. 3 3 6 9 $ Siberut. C. B. K. and N. S. Sept. 1924. 
24 3 3 9 9 $ Siberut, H. H. K. Sept. 1924. 

14. Brachydiplax chalybea simalura Ris. 

Brachydiplax chalybea simalura Ris, Monogr. Libell. p. 1123. 

4 3 3 Siberut. C. B. K. and N. S. 8-29. IX. 24. 

Like Agrionoptera chalcocbiton this subspecies is appaiently 
confined to the West Sumatran chain of islands. 

15. Diplacodes trivialis (Rambur). 

Diplacodes trivialis Ris, Monogr. Libell. pp. 468-470. figs. 
293.294. 

1 3 Siberut. C. B. K. and N. S. Sept. 1924. 

1 3 Siberut. H. H. K. 28. IX. 24. 

2 3 3 1 9 Sipora, C. B. K. and N. S. Sept. 1924. 

1 9 South Pagi. H. H. K. 17. X. 24. 

(10 3 3 8 9 9 Padang, Sumatra. C. B. K. and N. S. 
Nov. 1924). 

One of the commonest of Oriental dragonflies. 
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■ ,16. ■ Acisoma panorpoides Rambiir; 

Acisoma panorpoides R\s, Monogr. LibelL pp. 457-458,- 

' , , I ^ Sipora.' C. B. K. and N. S. 11. X. 24. ^ ■ 

. 17. ' .Neiirotliemis terminata Ris. (forma). 

Neurofheinis terniinafa Ris., . Monogr. Liheli. pp. 569, 572. 
figs. 328/. 329, 334, 335. '■ , 

28 3 A 16 $ isochrom. ■ 12 9 $ ' lieterochrom. Siberut. 

C.B.K. & N.S. Sept. Oct. 1924. 

2 ■ S S 1 $ isochrom. 3 9 9 heterochrom. Siberut. 

H.H.K. Oct. 1924. 

12 .S 'S 4 9 9 isochrom. 3 9 9 heterochrom.. Sipora. , 

C.B.K. & ^N.S.' Oct. 1924. 

2 ^ ' 7 9 9 isochrom. 1 9 heterochrom.. N. Pagi. "■ 

; ■ C.B.K. ■ & N.S. Oct. 1924. ' 

7 . . -2 ■ 9 9 heterochrom. South . 

1 isochrom. Pagi. H. H. K. Oct. 1924. 

A very interesting series, intermediate in some respects 
between fltictuaiis and terminata. Dr. Ris has examined specimens 
and has been gcod enough to give me his opinion on them., which 
I transcribe “ I am inclined to range your series under terminata, 
but they are decidedly intermediate between typical terminata 
and t\'pical flucttians. I have labelled them for my collection as 
ierminata vers flucttians. The series of forms intermedia-fluctuans 
Aerminatamianadensis'-stigmatiiaris may be considered as species, 
but very probably with series from a very large number of 
localities the limits between them will be found uncertain. Inter- 
mediate forms, such as this from Mentawi, can be located in the 
series without much constraint; in this case between fluctuans and 
terminata though nearer the latter. I still consider the disposi- 
tion adopted in the monograph as praGtically convenient.'' 

18. Pantala flavescens (Fabr.) 

Pavatala flavescens Ris, Monogr. LibelL 

I 9 Sipora. C. B. K. and N. S. 30.X.24. 

19. Rliyothemis phyllis (Sulzer). 

Rhyothemis phyllis phyllis Ris, Monogr. LibelL pp. 939--940. 
:fig...540. ,.PL ¥.■■ , 

1 ^ Siberut, C. B. K. and N. S. Sept. 1924. 

I 9 Siberut, H. H. K. Sept 1924. 

20.7 Rhyotiieiti'fs obsolescens Kirby.' ■ 

R. obsolescens Ris, Monogr, LibelL pp. 958-959. PL VII. 
(as R. vidua). 

II $ ^ 1! 9 9 Siberut. C. B. K. and N. S. Sept. Oct. 

1924. 

5 o" ^ 19 Siberut. H. H. K. Sept. 1924. 

Borneo, Sumatra, Malay Peninsula as far N. as the Mergui 
Archipelago. 

1926] Royal Asiatic Society, 
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Aeschnidae. 

21. Jagoria inodigiiarii Selys. 

Aeschn. pp. 130-131. 

fig. ,127. Ris, 1911. pp. 240-242. 

2 ' 9 $ Siberut. C. B. K. and N. S. Sept.' 1924. 

2 ^ (ad.) Siberut. H. H. K. 10—28. IX. 24. 

19 (ad.) Siberut, H. H. K. 28. IX. 24. 

2 9 9 (ten.) Siberut. H. H. K. 14 — 17. IX. 24. 

1^19 Sipora. C. B. K. and N. S. Oct. 1924. 

1 9 (ad.) Sipora. H. H. K. 9. X. 24. 

Several of the females have retained the long spatiilate anal 
appendages which in this sex are so freqiientl}'^ broken off. The 
considerable number of specimens collected suggests that this 
insect usually counted quite a rarity, must be fairly abundant 
at least in certain localities and at certain seasons. 

: 22. Oynacantha dohrni Kruger. ■ ■ 

Gvnacantha dohrni Kruger, 1898. IVlartin, Monogr. Aeschn. 
pp. 199-200. fig. 204. Ris. 1915, p.^1^ 

1 6 (teneral) Sipora. C. B. K. and N. S. 19. X. 24. 

Newly emerged and quite flattened; probably belongs to 
this species, which has been recorded by Ris from Sinialur. 

■ ■ ■■.■Qompliidae. , 

■ 23. Leptogomphws latisberg! ' Selys. Fig. 1 . 

Leptog07npht{s lansbergi Kkhy Czt. Odonat. p. 70. 

I S I 9 Sipora. C. B. K. and N. S. Oct. 1924. (the 
male is the allotype). 

1 9 Sipora. H. H. K. Nov. 1924. 

1 9 PagMds. H. H. K. Oct. 1924. 

(1 s Padangj N. Sumatra. C. B. K. and N. S. 

:Nov. 1924).. ■ 

The holotype $ is from Java, in Coll. Selys, a second 
(imperfect) in the Museum at Dresden. 

$ Hitherto undescribed, abd. 39 + 1 mm. hind-wing 31. 5 
mm. . ' . 

9 abd. 37.5 mm. hind-wing 34 mm. 

9 (adult) Head: black; lateral lobes of lower lip, two spots 
on upper lip, base of mandibles, and a narrow^ line across the frons- 
interrupted at its middle, immediately in front of the antennae, 
lemon-yellow. 

Prothorax: black; a yellow mark on anterior margin, a 
small double medium spot and a lateral mark, yellow. 

Syiithorax: black anteriorly to just beyond the humeral 
suture. Paired, narrow dorsal and antehumeral stripes of yellow, 
the former just meeting a, yellow mark on the transverse crest of 
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the , mesothoracic margin, these latter, not ^ .meeting . each other 
in .the middle line.. Sides of 'synthorax largely yellow/ with black 
stripes along each of the lateral sutures. 

Abdo^nen: largely 'black; the 'first segment almost' e.ntirely.' 
yellow. The seconcl segment' has a lateral band, of }’'el low. passing,' 
over the vestigial auricles; also a 'longitudinal dorsal hand of the 
„ same colour which narrows posteriorly and is, continued as a, very: 
fine mid-dorsal line along segnients 3 — 7. There is in addition 
a basal lateral mark cf yellow on the third segment. 

^ (adult) allotype (from Sipora). 

Colouring in general identical with that of the female. The 
spots of 3 'ellow on the upper :lip are perhaps a trifle hirger; and 
the markings on the abdomen are obscure, but this is probably 
the result of post-mortem changes. As in the female the legs 
appear to be entirely black. 

Anal appendages: black; upper pair a little shorter than 
the branches of the lower appendage, shaped rather like the blade 
of a scalpel, with the ‘ edge ’ rather serrate, and the apex acuminate,. 
Branches of lower appendage slender, parallel, widebc distant. 
On the whole the and appendages bear a general resemblance 
to those of L. sciiiteri Ris, and L. pcrforatiis Ris ( Ris 1912j. The 
genital hamules are very large, and the vesicle of the penis is 
relative!}' small. 

The armature of the femora is quite different in the two 
sexes, in the females it consists of long spines regularly arranged, 
in the males of numerous small rather irregular ‘prickles.’ There 
are also secondary sexual differences in the armature of the tibiae 
and tarsi which I do not propose to deal with here. 

One further point may be noted. In his original description 
of the type female de Selys remarks on the presence of two small 
tubercles on the margin of the occiput. These arc scarcely evident 
on any of the specimens before me, though the margin of the 
occiput certainly shows some corrugation, which varies from one 
individual to another. In one female this corrugation is perhaps 
sufficient to permit of our believing it to represent the “petits 
tubercles rapproches ” of de Selys. 

A matter of greater interest perhaps is the occurrence of a 
ridge on either side of the vertex, immediate!}' behind each of the 
posterior ocelli. In the female this ridge is produced at its cuter 
extremity to form a distinct horn-like projection recalling exact!}' 
the armature figured by Calvert (1920) for some cf the females of 
species of the Tropical American genus Epigomplms, and more 
especially that of E. arniatus. In a faiinistic paper such as this 
one cannot discuss at length morphological and taxonomic qaes- 
^ tions. It is necessary only to say that the examination of these 
specimens convinces me that Leptogomphus is a genus very distinct 
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irom HeUownphus. that it (Leptogompbm) resenibles^in 
venation and in some other morphological charactei s the Ameiman 
Epigomphm, and is probably not distantly allied to it. 

Kriiaer (1898 pp. 307-308) proposed to distinguish Sumatran 
specimens ap^mnSy very similar to kiisberg under the name 
Not having access to his material I cannot judge to 
what* extent he is justified in so doing. 1 can only say that the 
specimens before me are to the best of my belief identical with 
that described from Java by de Selys. 

Species undoubtedly referable to Leptogomphus _are 
■ " ’ Borneo, Philippine " ^ 

Sumatra, Java. 


sempert Selys. 
lansbergi Selys. 


Is. Tonkin. 


Gestroi gestroi 

Selys 

williamsoni 

Laidlaw 

perforatus 

Ris 

Santeri sauteri ^ 

Ris 

assimilis 

Kruger 


Burma. 

Borneo. 

S. China. 
Formosa. 
Sumatra. 


ZYGOPTERA. 

■ ■ LibelSagidae 

24. Micromerus sumatraniis Selys. 

Mkromerus sumatrams Kirby Cat. Odonat. p. 115. 

2 $ $ Sipora.' H. H. K. Oct. 1924. 

Agrionidae 

(Legion Calopteryx de Selys partim), 

25. Vestalis Iiigens (Selys). 

Vestalh lugens Kirby Cat. Odonat. p. 102. 

1 ' Siberut H. H. K. Sept. 1924. 

10 ^ 4 $ $ Sipora. C. B. K. and N. S. Oct. 1924. 

1^1$ Sipora. H. H. K. Oct. 1924. 

Platystictidae. ; 

26. Drepanosticta krugeri sp. nov. Figs. 2 a. b. c. 

1 $ Siberut. C. B, K. and N. S. Oct. 1924. 

1 $ Siberut. H. H. K. Oct. 1924. 

4 $ $ Sipora. C. B. K. and N. S. Oct. 1924 (one of 

these is the allotype). 

3 ^ ^ Sipora. H. H. K. Oct. 1924. (one of these is the 
. ho'lotype). 

1 5 N. Pagi Is. C B. K. and N. S. Oct. 1924. 

A distinct species, characterized by the shape of the anal 
appendages of the male, and by the presence in that sex only 
, of a remarkable paired process derived from the posterior margin 
of the prothorax. A well defined V-vein present on the wings. 
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The pentagonal pterostigma is also, apparently a spe.cific, character. 

abd. 39 -f 0.75 mm. hind-wing 24 mm. 

9 abd. 35 mm. hind-wing 24 mm. 

Venation: Mg rises a little distal to subnodiis. M ^ 4- g,, and 
M. prise from arciiliis by a short common stalk. 

Vein descending from anal side of quadrangle meets cubito- 
anal cross-vein so as to form a V. 

Pterostigma dull red-brown, pentagonal, its outer margin 
almost always broken by a veinlet dividing the cell distal to it 
into two. Costal margin shorter than anal, and inner margin 
shorter than outer. 16 post-nodal cross-nerves on fore-wing. 

S Head: Upper lip blue, with black margin, anteciypeus 
blue, upper surfaces otherwise black. 

Prothorax: white or pale primrose yellow, posterior lobe 
black. From the outer angle of the posterior margin of this lobe 
there springs on either side a small club-shaped process, directed 
almost vertically upwards; pale brown in colour. 

Syntharax:sikove bright metallic green as far as level of first 
lateral suture. Beyond this pale blue, with a broad band of dark 
brown along and on either side of the second lateral suture. 
Ventral surfaces white. 

Abdomen: generally dark brown, rather bronzed. Second 
segment marked with white at the sides and below. Segments 
3 — 7 with small basal-lateral markings, probably blue in the 
living state. Basal third (nearly) of eighth segment blue above, 
a small, basal dorsal mark of the same colour on the ninth. 

Legs: white, with brown cilia, articulating with brown mark- 
ings, a broad brown band, round the middle of each femur; 
posterior surfaces of tibiae dark brown. 

A7ial appendages: upper pair bronze-brown, curving regular 
dowmwards in a semicircle, a little inflated distally. Viewed from 
above they curve inwards towards their apices so as to enclose 
a nearly circular space. Each appendix carries a minute internal 
projection near its apex. Lower pair, whitish, about half the 
length of upper pair, parallel to one another, broad at the base, 
tapering, first rapidly then more gradually to a fine point, bending 
rather abruptly downwards at the middle. 

$ Colouring as in male, but segment 8 of abdomen has a 
lateral blue mark, continued on to the base of 9, which is slightly 
longer than 8. 

The relationship of this species seems to be with the stmdana- 
halter ata group, ranging from Sumatra and Java to New Guinea^ 
rather than will Bornean or Malayan forms. 

1926] Royal Asiatic Society, 
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Platycneniidae. 

: 27* Copera niarginipes (Ramb.) 

Capera margmipes Kirby Cat. Odonat. p. 129. 

1 $ Siberut. C. B. K2and N. S. Sept. 1924. 

5 9 9 Sipora. C. B. K. and N. S. Oct. 1924. 

!n the absence of male specimens the identification rests on 
the character of the posterior margin of the prothorax, which in 
these specimens agrees with examples of the species from Singa- 
pore. The species actitimargo Kruger, does not occur in the 
present collection, through recorded by Ris from Simalur; and I 
have before me specimens of it from Mergui (Bainbrigge-Fletcher) 
and from the Isthmus of Kra (W. L. Abbott, U.,S. Nat. Mus.), 

Protoneiiridae. 

28. Gaconeura collari-s dohrni Kruger. , 

Allonetir a dohrni Kruger y 1898, 

Di^paroneura dohrni Ris, 191 T 

2 6'^ Siberut. C. B. K. and N. S. Sept. 1924. 

7 5 $ 9 Sipora. C. B. K. and N. S. Oct. 1924. 

2 ^ I 9 Sipora. H. H. K. 2. XI. 24. 

Both Kruger and Ris regarded dohrni as a distinct species 
and do not compare it with collaris Selys. I find, however, that 
the specimens before me agree exactly in colouring with collaris 
(judging from re Selys’ account), and differ only in having no 
trace of Cu 2 visible to the naked eye. Under low power of the 
compound microscope one can see constantly in these specimens a 
thickening of the anal margin of the wing where it is joined by 
Ac. In collaris (from the Malay Peninsula) the development of 
is said by cie Selys to be '‘mediocre on rudimentaire.” Ac- 
cordingly I am strongly of the opinion that these specimens must 
be reffered to collaris, of which they represent a local Sumatran 
race characterized by extreme reduction of C^ 2 - ^ think the 

character is of sufficient importance to justify the naming of such 
a local race, but it may be found that the reduction is carried as 
far in some cases in specimens from the Malay Peninsula (given 
a sufficient series). 

29. Calcoiieura verticaHs kariiyi siibsp. nov. 

1 ^ Siberut, H. H. K. 

Head: Upper lip, genae and anteclypeiis dark brown; a 
transverse red band, crossing the anterior ocelli, on the vertex. 
Otherwise black. 

Prothorax: black; a small lateral spot of carmine red on. 
■either side of the middle lobe. 
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./Synthorax: black,, with' a narrow ba'nd on either side of the 
dorsum of carmine red; a broader, band of, orange-red on. the first 
lateral .suture., the 'metepimirite -narrowly bordered behind with 
yellow. Under surface, primrose. 

„ Abdomen: ' entirdy black, save for a minute pair of yellow, 
■spots at base of third segment dorsally. 

Legs: black: a brown mark at base cf femora on their 
anterior surfaces; posterior surfaces of tibiae likewise brown. 

Anal appendages, upper pair black, lower pair brown. Pter- 
ostigma very dark brown. Alarginal cell, formed by vestige of 
Cti.2 rather larger in fore-wing than in hind-wing. Length of 
hind-wing 17nim., of abdomen 27 mm. Differs from typical 
(Bornean) verticalis as foliews. Carmine mark on prothorax 
fin karnyi) smaller. Dorsal stripe on synthorax much narrower, 
and of equal breadth throughout. Second segment of abdomen 
entire!}' black. Upper anal appendages entirely black, and rather 
less globose at base. C. deli a Karsch has the dorsal stripe of the 
‘SN'iithorax not extending quite to the middle of the dorsum, and 
the anal appendages red-brown. 

The three forms TerticaJis (t}'picar), delia and karnyi appear 
to be \'ery closel}' related. 

Coenagrionidae. 

30. Pseudagrion pilidorsum Brauer. 

Pseudagrion pilidorsum Ris, 191.3. 

4 ^ ^ Sipora. C B. K. and N. S. Oct. 1924. 

1 ^ Sipora. H, H. K. 22. X. 24. 

31. Ceriagrion cerinortibellum. 

Ceriagrion cerinornhellnm Kirby Ca. Odonat p. 154. 

2 8$ Siberut. H. H. K. Oct. 1924. 

These specimens closely resemble two males from Sarawak 
with which I have compared them. 

Specimens from Mysore (India) are distinctly larger, and 
have the basal half of the third segment red, whereas in the 

Bornean and .Mentawi specimens this segment appears to be 

entirely very dark green. The Indian specimens also have the 
lower anal appendages relatively shorter and stouter than they are 
in any of the specimens from the more Easterly localities. 

A 8 from Ceylon agrees in general with the Indian specimens 
but is smaller. It is quite likely that a number of recognizable 
local races exist. 

Length of hind-wing Indian 21 mm. Mentawi 17 mm. 

,, of abdomen Indian 32 mm. Mentawi 30 mm. 

f 
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, ■ 32.' ..Onycliargia atrocyana. 

Onychargia atrocyana Kirby Cat. Odonat p. 139. 

' 2 $ $ Sibcrut. C. B. K. and N. S. Sept. 1924. 

33. Amphicnemis louisae smedleyi subsp. nov. Fig. 3. 

Aniphicnemis louisae Laidlaw, 1913: Ris, 1915 

14 $ S Siberut. C. B. K. and N. S. Sept. 1924. 

2 S $ 2 9 $ Siberut. H. H. K. Sept. 1924. 

2 $ $ 12 South Pagi. H. H. K. 17. X. 24. 

Closely related to the ti^ical race from Borneo, but differs in 
that the male has the spine of the posterior margin of the protho- 
rax almost undeveloped, whilst in the female the spine though 
more in evidence is still not so developed is in the Boniean 
race. As this character is constant in the Mentawi specimens 
(and in the single 2 from Simalur noted by Dr. Ris) we are 
justified in naming a local race. 

The females with their carmine-red thorax and legs must 
present a striking appearance. 

■ ■ 34. Agriocnemis 

Agriocnemis Jevihia Kirby Cat. Odonat. p. 1.^8. Ris, 1916. 

1 s Siberut. C. B. K. and N. S. Sept. 1924. 

1 9 South Pagi. H. M. K. 17. X. 24. 
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II Unterfamilie Agrioninae pp. 90- 
139. 

III Unterfamilie Aeschninae pp. 267- 
290. 

IV Unterfamilie Gomphinae pp. 290- 
317. Anhang 319-330. 

“Contributions to a study of the 
dragonfly fauna of Borneo. Pt. 
I. The genus Amphicnemis (etc.).” 
Proc. Zool. Soc. Lond. 1913. pp. 70-74. 
PL IV. fig. 5, 6, 7. 
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..Martin, M:onogr. CordiiL Collections Zoologlqiie du - Baron 

.'■'Edmv de ' Selys Longchamps> 

' Catalogue .System.atic|iie e^t, Descriptif, 
'Fasc., XVIL Cordulines. , par Rene 
:Martm, 1906. .■ 

.Martin, Monogr. Aeschn. ' .Op. cit.' Fasc. XVI If, .XIX, XX. 1.908- 

1909. Ae^chnidae. 

Ris, 1911. “ Libellen von Sintang, Borneo.’’ Dr. 

F. Ris. Ann. Soc. EntomoL Belg. LV. 
1911. pp. 232-255. 

Ris, 1912. ■ 

Ris, 1915. Fauna ■Sima.liirensis, Odonata. ''Dr. 

F..;Ris.' Tijdschrift V. EntomoL LVIII,. 

191 5. pp. 5-21. 

Ris,. 1916. ' " H. . SaiiteFs ’ Formosa-Aiisbeute. 

Odonata.” F. Ris. Supplementa En- 
tomologica No. 5, 1916. 

Ris, Monogr, Libell. Collections Zoologiqiie dii Baron Edm. 

de Selys Longchamps, Catalogue Sys- 
tematiqiie et Descriptif. Ease IX-XV'I 
fsLipp). Lihelhilinae 1909-1919. 

“ Caiiseries odonatologiqiies.” par E. 
de Selys Longchamps. No. II. Ill, 
Eiiphaea viodigliani Selys Ann. Soc. 
EntomoL Belg. XL I 1898. pp. 336- 

337.'-.. . 

" Quatriemes Additions au Synopsis 
des Gomphines.” Selys LongGhamps. 
Bull. Acad. Roy. de Belg. XL VI 1878. 
pp. 409-471. 


Malay Manuscripts 

By I Ians Overbeck. 

When going op leave to Europe early last year, Dr, R. O. 
Winstedt asked me to try and find out what there was of Malay 
MSS in the Public Libraries of Germany. The intention was 
■simply to compile a list from their catalogues. Enquiries showed 
that there were Malay MSS in the Preussische Staatsbibliothek of 
Berlin, the Siichsische Landesbibliothek of Dresden, the Bay-erische 
Staatsbibliothek of Munich, and the Stadtbibliothek of Hamburg; 
but those of Berlin, Dresden and Hamburg apparently were not 
proper!}^ catalogued, and Berlin and Dresden offered to place the 
MSS at my disposal at the Stadtbibliothek of Bremen, where I was 
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then living, under the exchange-system existing between mosi of 
the Public Libraries of Germans'. This offer I had to ji^cept 
thouvh 1 was by no means prepared tor the task, as had veiy 
little"' time at mv disposal and none ot the ailalogues of the 
Libraries of Batavia and Leiden for reference. This latter prov.:c 
rather disastrous, as later comparison with those catnlogues showed 
that 1 had spent much valuable time on works which were already 
fully described therein, and omitted to examine more, caieiuiiy 
those that were not. 

In order to be as brief as possible, reference is made below 
only to Prof. Dr. van Ronkebs " Catalogus der Maleische Hand- 
sch'riften in het Museum van het Bataviaasch Genootschap van 
Kiinsten en Wetenschappen ” (Batavia 1909) abbreviated to 
" Batavia." In that most valuable catalogue the catalogues ot 
Leiden (Leidsche IJniversiteits-Bibliotheek, catalogue by Dr. H. 
H. Juynboll), London (East India House, Royal Asiatic Society, 
British Museum), Cambridge, the Hague, Brussels and Paris are 
also referred to, and I was able to restrict myself simply to mention- 
ing the place or places where other MSS of the same work are to 
be'’ found. I have, also made free to borrow from the Batavia 
Catalogue some references to special articles published on one or 
the other work. Occasionally reference is made to “Leiden 11, 
which means the “ Supplement-Catalogus der Maleische en 
Minangkabaiische Handschriften in de Leidsche Universiteits- 
Bibliotheek," published by Prof. Dr. van Ronkcl in 1921. 

As regards the spelling the Straits method is followed. ^ In 
rendering the beginning of a MSS written in Dutch romanized 
transcription, I have changed oe into tj into ch, dj into j, j into 
y, etc.: as I have no knowledge of Arabic I am afraid I have made 
many errors in transcribing Arabic words as far as they are not 
of daily occurrence in Malay. 

I have to thank the Preussische Staatsbibliothek, Berlin, and 
the Sachsische Landesbibliothek, Dresden, for kindly placing their 
valuable MSS at my disposal at Bremen, and especially Prof. Di. 
Weil, Director of the Orientalische Abteilung of the Pr. St. B. at 
Berlin, for granting me special facilities without which 1 would 
have been unable to finish the work: also the Bayerische Staatsbi- 
bliothek Munich, for kindly sending me the abstract of their 
, catalogue, and Dr. W. Aichele of the University of Hamburg, who 
kindly examined for me the Brockelmann-catalogue of the Stadtbi- 
bliothek of Hamburg and wrote me an account of the Malay MS 
it contained as given below, I am further under great obligation 
to the Director of the Stadtbibliothek at Bremen, for his kind 
assistance in obtaining the MSS for me and allowing me every 
facility* A''':' L, L . '/y b/b ■ 
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■ Preussische Staatsbibliotliek' Berliii. 
(SchGemann-Catalogus) . 

[Note on the Schoevimin-catalogue —h ' mimhtr of MSS of this 
collection are apparently ' copies of well-known works made to;,, 
o,rder, , probably for a Eurcpea'n collector, as they seem to be very, 
little used, and to judge from the handwriting, are written by a 
few different scribes. Possibly they are copied; from MSS in the 
Batavian library. 

: .A,pparently P.rof. Dr. C. Snouck-Hiirgronje has examined some 
of the MSS of the Schoemann-cata]og,ue, and the notes he left in 
the bocks were of great assistance to me.] 

Sctiy V. la Modern MS, European paper, folio, 119' pp. of 22 
lines.' 

Ckeritera Raja Banjar dan Raja Kota Ringm. 

Without date. Cf. Batavia cccxlvi— cccliii. , Other MSS, 
Leiden, London. 

Sch, V. 2. Modern MS, Europ., paper, folio, 119 pp. 25 lines. 

Cherittra tHvkala pernmlaan orang mmdapat raja di-negeri 
Kidai Knia Nepjara. 

Written 'by Khatib A'liihamad Tahir at Kutai Kerta Negara, 
Kampong Padidi,. finished 30th Pvabi-ui awai A. H. 1265, in the 
year Wau., Cf. Batavia ccdxxviii,, styled '' Salasilah , Kutai.'' ■ 

,An accciint of the Berlin MS has been , published by , Prof. 
Dr. Snoiick Hiirgronje in the Bijdragen van het Kon. Inst. v.d. 
T. L. and V. K. v. N. 5, If I, ‘109-120. 

Sell. V. 3. xModern MS, Europ. paper, folio, 30 pp. of 20-21 
lines. ' ' 

Clnrittira dNipada sathigah pandita yang at if bndiman akan 
mhicheriterakan deripada asal bangsa jin da??, segala deioa-dewa. 

Without date. Cf. Batavia cccxc, where it is styled Hika- 
yat asal bangsa jin dan dewaA 

Sell. V. 4, Modern MS, white paper, folio, 92 pp. of 24 lines. 
Chhitcra Maharaja Rawana, 

A version of the Mikayat Seri Rama. A comparison with the 
two texts published by Roorda van Eysinga and Sheilabear was 
impossible for want of time. The end, in an_y case, differs from 
the published texts. When the different countries conquered by 
Rama are distributed, Anggada feels himself slighted, the soul 
of Bali takes possession of him, and he fights against Rama and 
Laksamana, who are unable to conquer him. On Elaniiman’s 
advice Bali is recalled to life by Bibisenam and invested wuth his 
former kingdom of Legur. Bali states that his soul had taken 
possession of Anggada, because he saw the latter not fairly^ treated 
by Rama; he makes his kingdom over to Anggada and disappears. 
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Without date. The spelling is different from the usual Malay 
and is similar to that of Menangkabau. ^ ^ 

Sch. V. 5. Modern MS, Europ. paper, folio, 175 pp. of lb 


Theological work on God and the world, life and death. 

Dated .M D. 1847, without Mohamedan year. 

Apparently a copy of another MS. ,, ^ 

Sch. ¥. 6. Modern MS, Europ. paper (Watermark Ivent 

l823 ”) folio, 355 pp. of 23 lines. 

Sirat al-mustakim. _ 

Written A. H. 1044 to explain the creed of Imam Shafei, 
translated from the Arabic into Malay .ffcS fS 

Aladin Muhamad Jilan ibn Ah .ot the sect of the Shafutes 

at Mokallah. With an appendix over Nikah, Wall, etc. 

Whthcut date, (the copy) written by Greru (Guru?) Sanman 
of Ampenan (Lombok), property of Nanang Duma of Kesumha. 

Cf. Batavia dxlvii— dliv. Other MSS, Leiden. _ 

Sch. V. 7. Modern MS, Eur. blue paper, folio, 6/ pp. ot 21 
lines. 

Bahawa mi hikayat bab ai-akal. .... .hikayat al-ajaib dunia 
.arbah fathal b&b yang ketujoh pada menyatakan akal dan elmu 

■dan monyatakan elmu firasat. 

Divided into four chapters on seven objects ; 

Ch. 1: On the good and the bad in mankind, on intelligence 
{akal) and science (elmu). 

Ch. 2'. On prosopology (elmu firasat) and the science of ges- 
tures (elmu kiafat). 

Ch. 3: On anatomy (elmu tashrih) and therapeutics (elmu 
tabib).' " 

Ch. 4: Guide for the marriage (nasihat nikah). 

Without date. Cf. below, Sch. V. 36. 

Sch. V, 8. Modern MS, Europ. paper, bound together 29 pp. 
folio of’ 15 and a book of 1 1 pp. folio of 13 lines. 

Title: Bok Mi puny a buku melayu ka-dua. ^ On one side the 
Malay text in Arabic characters on the other side romanized in 
Dutch transcription. 

Fragment of the Hikayat Raga Singasayah. 

Without date. Cf. below, Sch. V. 22. 

Sch. V. 9. Modern MS, Europ. paper, folio, containing: 

(a) 189 pp. of 22 lines. 

Hikayat Indera Putera. 

Finished 29th bulan Haji, A. H. 1262. 
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Gf. Batavia, Ixxxix—xc. Gther/MSS, Leiden, Loiidon^. .The 
Hague, Brussels. ■■■.■. ;^ ■ 

(b) 91 pp. of 23 lines. 

Hikayat Aranda Kasma, called 'at the end Hikayat Jay a 
Langhara. Finished the 13th: Ziilkaidah A. H. 1262. 

There are several other MSS of the Hikayat Jaya Langkara, 
cf. Batavia clxxiv. and Leiden ii^ 27-29, but the contents of 
this MS, seem to correspond to that of Batavia cxiii, called 
Hika 3 '^at Ahmad Muhamad VI, of which perhaps it is a copy. 
Sell, V. 10. Modern MS, Europ. paper, folio,. containing:— 

(a) 130 pp. of 19 lines. 

Chhitha Maharaja Bonia,. . .daripada bahasa Jawa di-pin- 
dahkan bahasa MHayu. 

Cf. Batavia Ixxix— Ixxxiii. ■ Other MSS Leiden/ London. 

(b) 10 pp. of 19 lines. 

Hikayat Krisna, . . . .cheritera daripada bahasa Jawa. 

' Krisna informs Arjuna^that the prince of Astina.will oppress 
hi^m. Noman fHanuman) rec.eives from his mother, Dewi Injani, 
a standard which gives to Arjiina great siiper:nat'ural power. (In 
the Sanscrit-?dahabharata Arjuna carries a monkey-standard)'. 
x'\rjiina knows that Vishnu has become Rama, Rama has become 
Krishna, and that in Laksarnana Batara Basuki in ■incorporated.' 

Finished 14th Shaaban A. M. 1232 at Pasar Lama. 

Sell. V. 11. Modern MS, .European paper, qu.arto, 822 pp. .o,f„ 
13 lines. 

// ikavat Stdfan hhandar Ziil-karnain, 

Finished ICth May 1851— 9th Rejab 1267 A. H. 

Cf. Batavia cccxxxv — cccxxxvi. Other MSS Leiden, London, 
The Hague. 

Sch. V. 12. Modern MS. Europ. paper, quarto, 538 pp. of 13 
lines. 

Taj-as-Salatin, Mahkota daripada segala raja. 

Finished 27th July 1848— 27th Rtjab 1274 A. H. 

Cf. Batavia cxxxiii — cxxxvi. Other MSS Leiden, London, 
Brussels. 

Sell, V. 13 . Modern MS, Europ. paper, quarto, 233 pp. of 15 
.Lines. :;■■ 

Hikayat Sultan Mahmud Gu^naivi. 

Ends with a shacT of 28 quatrains. Without date. 

Sell, V. 14 , Modern MS, Europ. paper, quarto, containing: — 

(a) 150 pp, of 14 lines. 

Hikayat Sultan Mahmud Gu^nawL 

Same story as above, but slightly differing in the text. 

(fe) 86 pp. of 14 lines. 
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Hikayat unggas bayan dan bujangga anfin. 

Appendix: three pages of shaer. 

Proliblv'tvelsili'cf ^ biidiman,Cf. Batavia 

Ixvi-lxx, other MSS Leiden, London, Singapore. ^ 

Sch V 15. Modern MS, Europ. paper, quarto, 205 pp. ot 


Hikavat Indira Nata. 

Finished in the month of Moharram, without yeai. 

Gf. Batavia Ixxxiv— Ixxxviii. Other MSS Leiden. 

Sch. V. 16. Modern MS. Europ. paper, quarto, 287 pp. ot li 

Hikayat daripada hahasa Arab: Htkayat Raja Ahmad 
Finished 25th Safar A. D. 1845 (without Mohamedan year). 
ProbaWv the Hikayat Ahmad Muhamad, Cf. Batavia cvni-cxiii. 
Other MSS Leiden, The Hague. 

Sch. V. 17. Modern MS, Europ. paper, quarto, 240 pp. (pro 

bably not quite complete). i i 

Hikayat daripada hahasa Jawa, maka dipmdahkan oleh 

^^'^Rnished in the month Jumadriakhir A. H. 1262—1846 A. D. 

Seems to be another version of the above Sch. \ . lo. 

Sch. V. 18. Modern MS, Europ. paper, quarto, 143 pp. of 13 
lines. 

Hikayat Semaun. 

Without date. Cf. Batavia cccviii— cccix. 

Sch. V. 19. Modern MS, Europ. paper, quarto, 136 pp. of 12 
lines, (incomplete). 

Hikayat Semaun. 

Without date. 

Sch. V. 20. Modern MS, Europ. paper, quarto, 140 pp. of 14 
lines. 

Hikayat Semaun. 

Without date. Vocalized text, with many faults, ends with a 
shaiir of 1 1 quatrains and a captatio benevolentiae for the short- 
comings of the scribe, which is indeed necessary. 

(bn the “ Hikayat Semaun ” see the article by Prof, van 
Ronkel in the Tijdschrift Taal-Land and Volkenkunde van Ned. 
Indie, xliii, 1901.) 

Sch. V. 21. Modern MS, Europ. paper, quarto, 154 pp. or 13 
lines. 

Hikayat Indira Bangsawan. 

Written at Bogor (Buitenzorg), Kampong Bebakan Gudang, 
17th. Jumadi’lawal (without Moh. year)— 13th May 1842. 
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Batavia ccviii — ccxiii. 

22- Modern. MS, -Europ. paper, quarto. 78 pp. of 1 


Hikayat Raga Shigasayah. (d. above, Sch. V. 8.) 

Without date. 

There are many lacunae in this MS, and parts of it are 
misplaced. W'ith the assistance of Sch.' V. 8 the contents can be 
reconstructed as. follows: - A man called Raga Singasa- 
yah going, in quest of .adventures (mfuTibuang' .diri-nya), 
comes after long wanderings to a pleasure-garden, bat.hes there 
and falls asleep. . The garden . is the property of Prabii (king) 
Siiria di Negara of Umbara Madya, and of his brothers, Giiria- 
gandah and ■ Siiria. Chandra. .The prince has a daughter, Ratna 
Jemanti, and two sens., Raden Kota and Raden Benua, The king 
refuses all suitors who ask for the hand of his daughter, even king 
Markani Kampar of Nusa Bentala, whose letter, though threaten- 
ing war in case of refusal, is torn to pieces, and xMarkaiii Kampar 
prepnres for the war. Princess Ratna Jemanti hears this and falls 
ill : the astrologers say that Raden Kota must search for the 
remedy. He leaves the town accompanied by Raden Benua; 
they find Fvaga Singasayah, who pretends to be a dweller of the 
jungle, and they take him back to their father. Raga Singasayah 
promises to find the remedy for the princess, after her father has 
promised him the hand of his daughter. 

In Mayan Tipiira reigns King Indera Loka, whose daughter 
Ratna Dewi loves to visit her pleasure-garden Si-penglipiir 
Berangti.'' 

In the demon-country, Durga Gemuling, reigns King Ludara 
Benchana, who is unmarried. His prime-ministers, Amban 
Kaniasi and Manteri Limbus, in search of a wife for their royal 
master, carry off Princess Ratna Dewi whilst she is asleep in her 
pleasu re-garden and bring her to Ludara Benchana, who lodges 
her for the time being in his own pleasure-garden. 

rvxng mdira Loka calls up his subject-princes and orders tlx 
prince of Malaka to search for the lost princess and not to 
return without her; promising her to the prince who brings her 
back. They find out that the princess is living on the mountain 
Gin Jemiiling, and coming to Durga Gemuling the fight begins 
with the demon-army led by Amban Kaniasi. 

Six months later Raga Singasayah comes to the mountain 
and meets the princess; she takes him for a messenger of her father 
and asks him to bring her back to him which at first he refuses. 
(Lacunae in both texts.) When at last he leaves the mountain 
with her he meets the prince of Malaka who offers him 1000 dinars 
and more if he will hand over the princess to him. The princess, 
asked by Raga Singasayah, refuses to be handed over to the prince 
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r'rSrSol’^c^ernloT 

Mavan Tipura flees at the sight ot the demons, and Aa^a . 

calls 'his adopted brother So ma 

Sne ers .1 rtaSrs S SSu.s off .heir king’s hond: Amban Knn.ns. 

r“nr„s V S he remainder of the nrmy end prnct.ces nsceuas n 
on he top of the inonntttin of Indera Gtft. in order to ooum 
SpernSiTaf powers for the vengennee she lies vowed ngunist 
Raga Singasayah. 

R-if^a Sinaasavah takes leave of Sokma Jaya and retuins to 
May tin Tipura with the head of the demon-king, and tie pniu 

of Malaka and his friends leave the “'-”r"^“’six mond f 
cavah is married to Princess Ratna Dewi. Aftei memtm ne 
reminds her of her promise to give him the remedy for n c 
Ratna Jemanti. (This promise has ably been given to him 
a-; a reward for taking her back to her lather, ct. the lacunae 

mentioned above). She asks her ""S ,^onfhs leave 

tetah pilih,” and Raga Singasayah 

^nd returns with the ring to Umbara Mad} a. lie intornis ine 
kin^r that he has received the remed}' for his daughter from the 

kl™ of M™ Tipura, but fs mocked by Gunagandah, who 

iimands Ihe'ring and in spire of Raga 

only he himseff may use the ring, pfaces it on the htati “I Ins m ^ 
•who Dromotlv dies. Gunagandah orders Raga bingasavaii to d,, 
MedTnTeui to pieces, the-ring is put on his “ f 

are thrown into the sea, but are saved by buds and I.shes ana 
brought to the island Pulau Tasik. There lives a pious Shai.vh 
Timbah Segara, with his daughter Dewi Ratna Semudarah. 1 
finds the hand with the ring, takes the ring off tmd puts it on the 
finger of his sleeping daughter, who dreams that I ^,^5 

Singasayah whom Shaikh Timbah Segara restores to 1 fe by his 
prayers and marries to his daughter. ^^g^Singasayah sees the 
rine on the hand of his wife, asks for and obtains it and retuins 
to Umbara Madya. Suria Chandera brings him to the king, where 
his appearance frightens Guriagandah very much and Raga Smga- 
say ah offers to restore the princess to life. 
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- Apparently he succeeds ' in - doing so (lacunae in both texts) 
and the king orders Siiria Chandera.'to prepare the marriage cf 
Raga Singasayah 'and Princess Ratna Jemanti. Giiriagandah in 
the meantinie invites Raga Singasa}/^ah to join him in a hunting 
trip; Arrived in the forest' 'he. warns Raga Singasax'ah against 
two dangerous bantengs (wild steers)' called. Tungkiil Ulung and 
Tandas Bang, and- they take shelter on the brink of a deep caver- 
nous pit. Giiriagandah pushes Raga Singasayah into the pit, which 
he has closed like' a tomb, and. gives money to his. followers to 
make , the'in S'ay ' that Raga Singasa3;ah had been killed by the- 
bantengs,'. but they are . not , at all pleased with , that riise. .:The' 
king,, who fears trouble, sends Suria - Chandera, accompanied by 
Raden. Kota and. Raden Beniia, to the forest. .'They see the 
huii'ters returning, hide ;and hear their conversation, from which, 
they gather that' Raga Singasayah has been. killed ,by Giiriagandah. 
Siiria Chandera forces the men to full admission, comes to blows 
with Giiriagandah, and both return to the king. But nothing, 
is to be done but to prepare against the, attack fro’m Nusa Bentala.- 

Three days later Raga Singasayah is found in the pit by a 
Jin, Who is leading the life of an ascetic after being left by 
her husband. She is called Ibii Pertewi. She remembers the 
prophecy of her husband, that her daughter shall not marry 
a jin, but a man, and who better than Raga Singasayah, the 
son of Maharaja Suka Penchana. She sends her daughter,. 
Dewi Ratna Pelata, to help Raga Singasa^vah. Daughter pro- 
poses to him a riddle (a tree with 4 branches, 2 flowers, 7 leaves 
and 8 fruits), and when he has solved it to her satisfaction (the 
wmrid with the 4 cardinal points, sun and moon, the 7 days and 
the 8 years Alif, Ba, Jim, etc.) she brings him to her mother, and 
they are married by Jin-Santris. Three months later he asks for 
leave to go to Umbara Madya, and Dewi Ratna Pelata gives him 
a magic arrow by which means he is able to travel through earth 
and w^ater. He arrives at Umbara Madya, is greeted wdth great 
joy by the king and Suria Chandera, and is now to be married 
in earnest to Princess Ratna Jemanti. 

Here the story, as far as it can be reconstructed, breaks off.. 
Fragments in 8 and 22 say that Raga Singasayah in his own 
country loves to enjoy himself with the higher court officials and 
officers, and slanderers tell his brothers, Raga Sudarmah and 
Raga Sastra, that Raga Singasayah intends to usurp the throne. 
They prepare to fight him and an old minister, wTo sees through 
the calumniations, warns Raga Singasayah. (This may be a later 
episode, or the beginning, as the warning of the minister may have- 
caused Raga Singasayah, to “ membiiang dirinya.”) 

The story is apparently of Javanese origin. 

Sell. V. 23 . Modern MS, Europ. paper, quarto, 304 pp. of 15* 
lines. 
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■ PanjiStimirang.' 

Written at Bogor (Buitenzorg), 1 0th March 1846. Ci. below, 
Sch.' V. 26., Cf. Batavia, -xxxix— xli. Other MSS, Leiden., 

Sch. .V- 24.*.' Modern MS, Europe, paper, quarto, 120 pp. of 15 
lines. 

(a) 105 pp. Hikayat Si Mishin. 

Cf. Batavia cxl — cxliv. Other MSS,' Leiden, London. 

(h) 7 pgi. Hikayat Pnteri Salamah. 

The story of Princess Salamah, who comes to Mohanied and 
talks with him over the duties of the wife towards her husband. 

' Cf. below, Sell. V. 44,. A. Cf. Batavia, eixeii — ccxciv, 
styled Hikayat Fartana Islam/tof which there are other MSS at 
Leiden and London. 

(c) 8 pp. tlikayat Ihlis. 

Cf. below, Sch. V. 44, B. Cf. Batavia cclxxiv— -cclxxv. Others 
MSS, Leiden. Without date. 

Sch, V. 25 . Modern MS, Europ. paper, quarto, 26 pp. of 14 
lines. 

Bab ini surat pada menyatakan silsilab asal daripada segala 
raja-raja Sambas. 

Without date. Cf. Batavia, ccclxiv—ceclxv, styled '‘Asal 
raja-raja Sambas."' 

Sch. y. 26. Modern MS, Europ. paper, quarto, 238 pp. of 13 
lines. 

Panji Sumirang, lalakon Raden Galoh Chendera Kirana 
Ningerating Kuripan. 

Finished 21st Rejab A. H. 1259. Cf. above, Sch. V. 23. 

Sch. V, 27 . Modern MS, Europ. paper, quarto, 312 pp. of 20 
lines. 

A collection of different stories, " Bunga Rampai 
Written at Bogor (Buitenzorg), 9th Safar A. H. 1264 — I6th 
January A. D. 1848. Cf. Batavia, Ixxvii, styled " Bunga 
Rampai."" The stories in both texts are the same, only differing 
in the order. Other MSS. Leiden. 

Sch, V. 28. Modern MS, Europ. paper, quarto, 138 pp. of 15 
lines. 

Hikayat PHandok Jenaka. 

Punished 15th Rabiu'lakliir 1263 A. H. Cf. Batavia CXVL 
Other MSS, Leiden, London. 

Sch. V. 29, Modern MS, Europ. paper, quarto, 162 pp. of 13 
lines. 

Kitab sa-ribu Masaalah. 
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...Finis,hed,27th Jumadilakhir. 1821 A., D. (no Moh. year.) Cf. 
..Batavia, ccc — cccvii. ■■ Other .MSS. Leiden, , Londo,n. Cf. G. F., 
Pijper, ‘'Met boek der duizend vragen/f Leiden, 1924. 

■ Sch, V. 3a Modern, MS, Europ. paper, big quarto, 61 pp. of 19 
lines. 

Hikayat cheritera daripada Rasul Allah Jetekala ia 

berperang dmgan Raja Haiidak daft Raja Bcdar. 

Finished 1 1th Jumadidakhir 1263 .A. H. — 3rd April 1847. Cf. 
Batavia cclxxxi— ccxci. Other MSS, Leiden. 

Sell. V. 31. Modern MS, Europ. paper, quartO', 175 pp. of 15 
lines. 

Hikayat cheritera daripada Rasul Allah . ...... Jetekala miraj 

kadangit dengan Utah firman Allah. 

Finished A. FI. 1261 — A. D. 1845. Cf. Batavia cdxiii— 
cclxx and cmx. Other MSS. Leiden, London, The Flagiie. 

Sell. V. 32. Modern MS, Europ. paper, quarto, 122 pp. of 17 
■ lines. ’ 

/7 ikayat Rastd Allah ..... . miraj ka-langit 

Finished 5th Rejab 1262 A. H.— 10th July 1845 A. D. Same 
story as abo\'e Sch. \F 31. 

Sch. V. 33. Modern MS, Europ. paper, quarto, 147 pp. of 13 
lines. 

Hukmn lanun pada segala negeri yang besar-besar dan pada 
segala ntgeri yang kechil-kechil. . 

Finished 12th June 1837— 12th Rejab 1252 A. H. 

Introduction: The state must have four high dignitaries, the 
Bendahara, who rules over the other dignitaries, the court-officials 
and the young noblemen; the Temtmggong, who is responsible 
for the safety of the Gountry, police and justice; the Shahbandar, 
who has to take care of alLstrangers and orphans, and the Ptmghu- 
lu Bendahari (nothing said about his office). 

(Ch. 1) .Adat mejlis segala raja-raja dan pakaian segala 
raja-raja. Dress-prohibitions, etc. 

(Ch. 2) Hukum bahasa. About the use of the proper words 
to be used in court, forbidden words and expressions, etc. 

(Ch. 3) Hukum segala orang besar. May not carry sticks 
or umbrellas without the sanction or investment of the king, may 
not throw money amongst the people, etc. 

(Ch. 4) Flukum negeri dan anak sungai dan dusun yang 
taalok. Only the king has the right to pass sentence on murder, . 
robbery, theft, etc. 

(Ch. 5) Penalty for killing a man without the king's know- 
ledge. 
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(Ch. 6) Penalties for running amok, jurisdiction of the 
Mentcu'is regarding pardoning of offences, etc. 

(Ch. 7) Mukiim merdika membunoh hamba orang. Penal- 
ties for freemen for killing bondsmen, etc. 

(Ch. 8) iVIeiudak orang dan menempar orang. About fights 
between freemen and bondsmen, and manslaughter. 

(Ch. 9) Exceptions, when the Biuidahara, the 1 emenggong, 
the Shahbandar and the captain of a vessel at sea may kill. 

(Ch. 10) Hiikum mtmibawa biduan, anak muda, dan sakai 
atawa hamba orang mudik sungai dengan tiada sa-tahu penghiiiii 
n3'a. Penalties for taking servants, young children, slaves,^ etc. 
up country without the knowledge of the respective head of the 
family. 

(Ch. 11) Ilukum orang menchuri masok kadalam kampong 
orang. Penalties for burglary, etc. 

(Ch. 12) Hukum sekalian orang yang menawar anak isteri 
orang dan hamba. Penalties for seduction, etc. 

(Ch. 13) Hukum orang lari dan orang yang menyembunyikan 
hamba orang. Penalties for absconding slaves and for giving 
shelter to run-away slaves, etc. 

(Ch. 14) Hukum orang bertudoh-tudohan dan sangkal- 
menyangkal. Mutual accusations and denials. 

(Ch. 15) Upahan berjual atawa naik kayii atawa meninggal. 
Liability for other peoples slaves, taken against payment into 
one's service, and who meet with accidents, etc.; refers also to 
domestic animals, tools, etc. 

(Ch. 16) Hukum fitnah. Manslaughter in case of adultery. 

(Ch. 17) Hukum orang mtuigambil upahan membunoh 
orang atawa menempar orang atawa memalu orang. Penalties 
for hiring persons to kill or beat other people, etc. 

(Ch. 18) Hukum orang angkara, yang maharaja lela. Penal- 
ties for mischievousness, seducing other peoples' brides, etc. 

(Ch. 19) Hukum segala buah-buahan didalam kampong, 
orang atawa didalam kota negeri. Distribution of fruits grown 
in the village or town, penalty for unauthorised sale, lien, etc. 

(Ch. 20) Hukum tanah ptThumaan. Land-law, discriminat- 
ing between 'ffanah mati," land in abeyance, and “tanah hidup," 
land on which there are marks of proprietorship. 

(Ch. 21) Hukum kerbau dan lembu yang nakal. Liability 
for vicious cattle, buffaloes, etc., indemnity for killing cattle, 
damage caused by fire, also to other peoples' fences when burning 
off the fields, stealing of fences, etc. 

(Ch. 22) Hukum orang binasa dan orang lapar karna ncigeri 
ini. Invalidity of selling oneself in case of famine, idem in case of 
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resGiie, fro,m' ship.wreck on "sea, -the duty of feeding slav.es .properly, 
the return of ships found adrift on sea, etc. 

■ (Ch. 23) -. Hukum . orang ' yang mencliiiri hamba orang. 
Penalties for the stealing of slaves, also for captains guilty of' 
that crime. Contains also the' '' hiikum orang yang berwakil,'". 
over substitution. 

(Ch. 24) Hiikum perempuan. On marriageableness, juris- 
diction of the parents, wardship. 

(Ch. 25) Hukum saksi pada nikah. On witnesses at a 
marriage. 

(Ch. 26) Mukum khiar. Rules about invalidity of the 
marriage in case of mental disease, leprosy, etc. 

(Ch. 27) Hukum talak. Rules for divorce. 

(Ch. 28) Hukum gantang, chiipak dan segala hukum pasar. 
On weights and measures, market-regulations, etc. All this 
is ruled by the Shahbandar, 

(Ch. 29) Hukum orang berniaga dan haram atas segala 
yang mengambil riba. Laws against usury, against doing busi- 
ness with lunatics, children, or slaves, without authorisation of 
their master, re-purchase and redemption, etc. 

(Ch. 30) Hukum berjual tanah. In case of sale of land: on 
the trees standing thereon, their fruits, on children of newly-sold 
female slaves, faults in slaves which make the sale invalid, etc. 

(Ch. 31) Hukum orang mtmgalas. On the right of disposing 
only over part of one's property (?). 

(Ch. 32 and 33 missing, or the remainder is* faultily num- 
bered). 

(Ch. 34) Hukum orang ikrar. On bearing witness and 
acknowledging (?). 

(Ch. 35) Hukum orang murtad. On renegades. (Written 
twice). 

(Ch. 36) Hukum saksi. On witnesses in court, etc. 

(Ch. 37) Menyatakan minta di-tuntut. On debts, prosecut- 
ing for debts, etc. 

(Ch. 38) Hukum akil balagh. If a freeman kills an un- 
believer, it is not necessary to pass sentence of death on him. 

(Ch. 39) Hukum zina. On adultery. 

^ (Ch. 40) Hukum mteaki orang haram zadah. Penalty for 
calling a person an illegitimate child. 

(Ch. 41) Plukum minum arak dan tuwak. Penalties for 
drinking intoxicating liquors. 

(Ch. 42) Hukum segala orang yang bcTtanam-tanam. Regu- 
lations for proprietors of cultivated fields, damage through stray- 
ing cattle, etc. 
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(Ch. 43) Hukum banda orang. Regulations about treasure 
trove; determination of the expressions “ rampas/' ‘\judi/’ etc. 

(Ch. 44) Idiikum segala orang berutang. On debt-shu'ery. 
death of the debt-slave during work to pay otT the debt, regula- 
tions for redemption, etc. 

Bab peri m^nyatakan hukum dan denda segala anak raja- 
raja. Penalties and lines for princes. 

Bab peri menyatakan hukum jong dan balok dan perahu. 
Maritime law and regulations on board ship. 

(1) Officers on board, their rank and duties. Immoral 
offences on board. 

(2) Distribution of things found on sea, rewards, etc. 

(3) Rescue from shipwreck and rewards. 

(4) Mutiny and conspiration, jurisdiction of the captain. 

(5) Debtors on board. 

(6) On the Malim (chief-officers). 

(7) Miikiim kiwi. Right of the supercargo. 

(8) Bermodal kiwi. Share in the venture by the supercargo., 

(9) Adat segala orang berjong peri ada dudok di-balai 
lintang di-balai bujur. About the right to a seat on the bench 
anthwartship and on that lengthways the ship (?). 

(11) Hukum Sara. Shares of the sailors in the cargo; re- 
gulations, when the captain may sail without the supercargo, and 
vice versa, in case of the monsoon setting in, calling at ports, etc, 

(12) Hukum orang mengambii ayum. Bottomiy-regula- 
tions. 

(13) Peri memeliharakan api didalam pelayaran. Fire- 
places on board the ship during the voyage, etc, 

(14) Hukum penchuri didalam jong. Over theft on board. 

(15) Hukum orang berdekat petak maka kahi!angan-nya 
ia. Theft of the cargo? 

(16) Hukum adat akan hak selamat. Captains-premium? 

Ka-Jawa lima-ratus pitis niaga dan penginep-nya dua lachur dan 

rotan dua gelong. Ka-Timor tujoh-ratus pitis niaga. dan pengi- 
nep-nya tiga lachur dan rotan tiga gelong. (?) 

(17) Adat segala tukang. Liability of craftsmen, etc. 

Adat orang berburu. Hunting-regulations. 

Adat orang menyiding. Regulations for hunting deer with 
rotan-nets or fences. 

Adat orang mengambil ikan. Fishing-regulations, etc., etc. 
Cl Batavia cccxci, ccc xcii, cccxciv. There are other MSS in 
Leiden and London, but as it ^ is nearly impossible 
to find out from the catalogues whether the contents are identical 
with that of Sch. V. 33, I thought it better to give a full table of 
the contents of the latter. 
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Sell. V. 34. Modern MS, Europ. paper, quarto, 166 pp. of 19 
■; lines., 

7'heological work Arabic, written in red ink, with an inter- 
linear Malay translation in black ink. Many prayers; corrections 
and notes on the margin. On the cover a chapter over arcana 
jika perempuan itii selira-nya sejuk atawa berayer '' etc. 
Without date. 

Sell. V. 35. Probably Chinese paper, quarto, 1 13 pp. of 21 lines. 

Theologicakphilosophical work, written for the improvement 
of the faith by Muhamad Zain, son of the Fakih Jalala'ddin, of 
the sect of the Shafeites, a native of Acheh (author of Batavia 
dcxxxix). 

Without date. 

Sell. V. 36. Modern MS, Europ. paper, quarto, 207 pp. of 13— 
14 lines. 

Hikayatbabal-akal. 

Without date. Cf above, Sch. V. 7, of which it may be a copy.. 
According to a note lying in the book by Prof Dr. Snouck- 
Hurgronje pp. 10—25 are superfluous, as p. 26 connects with p. 9, 
and the text of pp. 10 — 25 is repeated on pp. 58— 76, line 12. 

Sch. V. 37. Apparently an old MS, written on parchment-like 
paper. 

Divination-hook. 

On page 1 and 2 a double circle, divided into 40 sections, the 
outside sections numbered 1 — 40. The outer circle contains 
questions in Malay, the inner circle Arabic sentences, f.i. 

1 Outside: Sahabat itu baik-kah tiada baik-kah? 

1 Inside: Bismillah alrahman alrahim. 

2 Outside: Kelakuan itu baik-kah tiada baik-kah? 

2 Inside: Alhamdii lillahi rabi al-alamin. etc., etc. 

In the centrum of the circle the following numbers are grouped 
into two lines as follows: 

2 7 9 5 1. 

10 4 6 8 3. 

The following 25 pages contain explanations in 40 sections. 
At the beginning of each section stands one of the Arabic sentences 
of the inner circle. (No explanation is given as to how in reply 
to a question the Arabic sentence has to be found which marks the 
section under which the answer is given). 

On the following page are two calendar-schemes, the one 
marked Wednesday- reckoning,"' the other Thursday-reckon- 
ing."" In both tables on the right side the twelve Mohamedan 
months are written one underneath the other. Above are the 
eight letters. 
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dal 'wall, ba; dal. za jini ha alif.. with their numerical value 
4 ' 6 2 4 7 3.5 I : ■ ■ 

there: ruder in 8 x 12 squares tlie days'.of the week, beginning above, 
from the left, once with Khaniis (Thursday) and on the other 
table with Arba (Wednesday). 

Next to it, on the other page, is a table marked “ takwin.’' It 
contains, on the right side, the twelve Mohamedan months, writ- 
ten one underneath the other, beginning with Moharram, on the 
left sidiC the twelve European months, beginning with August, 
and between the numbers 3 17 5 4 2 1 6 5 3 2 7 with the corres- 
ponding letters as above. Above, the numbers and letters as on 
the other tables, and underneath the days of the week. 

On the next page a chapter on the occurring of strong winds, 
wherein for each month of the year the date is given when they 
are to be expected. 

Then follow 3}^ pages containing 11 paragraphs in charac- 
ters I do not understand. (Buginese?) 

Without date. An indication of its origin may possibly be 
found in a note on the last page: Ini surat chap daripada Seri 
Paduka Ratu Gusti Ngurah Madi Karang Islam, yang ada ber- 
takhta kerajaan didalam dathmh negeri Bali, Bobrteng, Kota 
Singaraja. The drawing of the seal, however, is missing. 

Sch. V. 38. Eiirop. paper, quarto, 100 pp. of 17 lines. 

Unidat AUimihtajin. A theological work. 

Without date. Cf. Batavia deev — deex. Other MSS: Leiden. 

Sch. V. 39, Europ. paper, quarto, containing 32 pp. of 21 lines 
Arabic text; 36 pp. (som.ewhat smaller) of 17 lines Malay text 
perhaps the translation of the Arabic text). 

Theological work. 

Without date. 

Sch. Y. 40, Modern MS, Europ. paper, quarto, 41 pp. of 12 
lines. 

Shaer Kupu-Kupu about 250 quatrains. 

A love-epic in butterfly-apologue. 

Without date. Cf. Batavia cdlxxxv? 

Sch. V. 41. Modern MS, Europ. paper, quarto, 57 pp. of 17 
lines. 

Shacr Mekah. 

Narrates in about 475 quatrains the pilgrimage to Mekah 
and Medina. 

Written at Padang, 30th Jumadi'l-awal 1266 A.H. — 13th April 
1850 A. D. Cf. Batavia dxi— dxiii, styled Shaer 
Other MSS: Leiden. 
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Scii» V« 42. ^ Modern MS, Europ. paper, quarto, 39 pp. of 10— 
11 lines. 

Religious Shiler, about Mohamed, his friends, admonition to^ 
.pray, etc. 

Finished in 1843. y ■ ' , 

Sell. V. 43. Containing several MSS. . 

(a) Modern MS, Europ. paper. 

300 pantuns in romanized Dutch transcription. 

Cf. below, Sell. V. 49, the pantuns of which are identical with 
those of this MS. 

(h) Modern letter paper, octavo, 33 pp. of 24 lines. 

Shaer M elayu Palembang. Romanized, Dutch transcription. 
Narrates in about 200 quatrains the story of a Chinese captain 
of Palembang who, on 27th August 1842, was caught in an attempt 
at smuggling and forfeited his cargo. 

Probably written by a Chinese. The spelling is very faulty, 
and compelled by the rhyme the writer has sometimes used words 
the meaning of which he was not quite sure of himself, so he put 
what he wanted to say in parentheses. 

AVritten in 1845. 

(c) Modern letter-paper, octavo. 

Title. '' Sakif hatiR 13 pantim berkait. 

(d) title Pantiin Binia {Smnhaway, 28 quatrains in Dutch 
romanized transcription, in a language unknown to me. 

Sell. V. 44. Modern MS, Europ. paper, long-octavo, 91 pp. of 
; 'about 1 5 lines.' 

(a) 10 pp. Hikayat ptiteri Salamah Cf. above, Sch. \F 24, B. 
(h) 15 pp. Hikayat Iblis Cf. above Sch. V. 24. C. 

(c) 17 pp. Hikayat Bula7t hela,h dua. 

Cf. Batavia, cclxxi — cclxxiii. Other MSS: Leiden, London. 

(d) 23 pp. Tabir Numpi. 

Cf. Batavia dcccxi — dcccxiv. Other MSS: Leiden. 

The Hague, Cambridge. 

(^) 3 pp. Surat TamtsiL 

A shaer of 19 quatrains, admonitions for husband and wife 
to give alms, etc. 

According to a note on the title-page the book was the pro- 
perty of Agus Ahmat, and was written in the year Dal, A. H. 
1261. 

Sell, V. 45. Contains according to the title incomplete Malay 
MSS, quarto 148 pp. of 21 lines. There are 203 pp. of 15 lines,, 
in another handwriting (?). 
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-. According to. a note .by Dr. C.' Snoiick Hurgronje the pages 
should be ranged as follows: 

148 and 209 missing. 

1S9~™208 

149--I88 

329—352. 

The MS begins with kuras (book of 24 pages) No. 9. 
Theological work, with religious and moral directions; many 
Arabic words. 

Sell. V. 46 . Palm-leaf MS, Javanese (Balinese?) characters 
not Malay. 

Sell. V. 47. Portfolio with sundry MSS. 

(a) Europ. paper, quarto, 102 pp. of 15 lines. 

Title: Hadith nabi (tiada lengkap). 

Cf. Batavia ccxiix — ccl, styled Hikayat nabi."’ Other MSS: 
Leiden. 

ib) Old, parchment-like paper, 20 pp. text written in the 
middle of the page and above, below, right and left on the margin; 
S pp. text written in the middle of the page only. 

Title: Kitab faraidl (tiada lengkap) over the division of in- 
heritance (incomplete). Ends with the sentence: Ini surat pc^i 
fakih kasar-nya, Abdiirrahim nama-nya, negeri Memgkasar negeri- 
nya. 

Cf. Batavia, eexlii — ccxlviii. Other MSS: Leiden. 

6 pp, Hiiknm Djaalah, 

'' Maka djaalah itu dua pt^kara, suatu arti pada loghat, 
kadua pada shariat."' Over reward for bringing back run-away 
slaves, with an appendix regarding women whom to marry is 
Torbidden by the law. 

(c) Title '‘Hikayat Fatimah,” (tiada lengkap). 

After 17 pp. the stoiw of the daughter of the Prophet is discon- 
tinued, then follow attempts in writing and rhyming with the 
beginning of a shaer describing the unhappiness of the writer who 
had moved to Semarang. 

{d) Title on the cover "Hikayat Nur MohamedT inside 
Hikayat chahaya Nur Mohamed." (Europ. paper, octavo, 17j4 
PP-) . ' , 

Cf. Batavia, eexlii — ccxlviii. Other MSS: Leiden. 

(e) Small, damaged booklet in octavo. 

On the cover, in Dutch. Geschiedenis van Fatimah, doch- 
, ter van den prophet Mohamed,” Some directions for prayers, 
then follows the " Hikayat . Fatimah T and more directions for 
prayers conclude the MS. 
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■ Gf. Batavia', cclx— Gclxii, ' 'styled “ Hikayat, iiabi mengajar 
anak“-nya Fkitimah/'’ . Ofher MSS:. Leiden, London.' 

(/) ILirop. paper, quarto, pp. of 17 lines. 

On the cover Hikayat Sir at al’-kiamat( lengkap). 67 
■co.'onected pp., the end of a MS dated 4th Jiimadi'’lawal 1241 .A.LL, 
in the, year Wau. 

42 pp. same handwriting, sundry fragments. 

Cf. Leiden !I, 2S8 and 353. 

(g) Small booklet, octavo, bound, containing some quatrains 
of a shath'-fragment, and about* 175 quatrains of a love- 
shaer, interspersed with many pantuns. 

Sch. V. 48. Piagem (Government-decree) engraved on a 
copper-plate. 

Text : - 

Residentie Palembang. 

Inilah surat piagem Gupernement Nederland kapada Pange- 
ran Saribii yang menjadi pesirah Batang Hari BMitang, ia-itu 
wates dt'i'i ulu Lingkis sampai di Tambarsa. 

Pertama deri orang Lampong yang duduk di Belitang, apa- 
bila ia suka pulang ka Lampong ticlak boleh di-tegah melainkan 
akan berpindah inunaiiti akhir musim. 

Ada pun yang ini habis-lah adat milir arahan serta tidak 
lagi terpakai deripada tibaan tukan (?) pintaan dan atiir-atur 
demikian juga jang mana disebut me^aja pini (?), dan juga ada 
larangan segala barang tanaman atawa segala timbul deri hutan, 
bAserta tidak usah unjuk antaran Iain deripada titah kami. 
Shahadan akan hal adat dan biasa kamu yang sempurna pu 
(pun?) sekarang masih terpakai, maka pesirah dan kepala-kepala 
lagi dapat hasil-nya yang seiama-se4ama-nya, maka hcuidak-lah 
orang menurut pt^entah-nya yang harus serta akan ajak orang 
isi desa pada mcmdapat peruntungan pada bertanam-tanaman 
atawa lain ka-untungan-nya. 

Tt^beri di Palembang pada 25 hari bulan Mei tahim 1825. 

Sch. y. 49. Modern MS, Europ. paper, quarto. 

300 Pantuns in romanized Dutch transcription. 

The same quatrains as in Sch. V, 43 A. The spelling is very 
faulty, the pantuns are rather ’ coarse and to the point, and are 
probably of Batavia-origin. Amongst them a (to me) new 
version of a well-known theme: 

Jangan sentara kembang Kemboja 
kmbang kenanga saya petekkan; 

Jangan sentara di-pintu shurga. 

Pintu nuraka saya nantikan. 
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Other MSS. 

Ms, Or, OcL 1111. ' Europ; paper, octavo, 174 pp. of 13 and 15 
lines. 

(acc. ms. 1906, 2-84, Bibl. Indische Instelling, Delft/presented 
by J. F. G. . Kruijt, Gep. Ass. Res., 26-4-1889.) Dutch title 
'' Oendavjj,-Oendang van Sumatra’s Westkiist.” 

A law-code of Periangan, Padang Panjang.7 
With a mythological-historical introduction, containing the 
Mrmaiigkabau-iegend, and many adat-sayings, ending with a pane- 
gyric on the kings of Pagar Riiyong, an enumeration of the dif- 
ferent princes of Sumatra descending from Pagar Riiyong and 
who acknowledge this code. The concluding paragraph: Tamat 
kitab timbul Datok Ketemenggongan dan Datok Pepatih Saba- 
tang, pada hari rebo, bulan Jumadi’lakhir, without year. 

Then follow adat-sayings and the Undang-undang negeri ” 
as below in M. 0. Fol. 3153, some articles of a penal code, wise 
sayings, etc. 

(Cf. below the table of the U. — U.) 

Ms. Or. Oct. 1112. Europ. paper, octavo, 104 pp. of 14 lines. 

(acc. ms. 1906, 287, Indische Instelling, Delft.) Dutch title: 
'' Oendang-Oendang vm. Sumatra’s Westkiist.” 

(law-code from the west-coast of Sumatra). 

Dutch romanized transcription, very dialectal. 

Law-code, instructions for the justice, penal-code, on the 
Imam, etc. Quotation from the Bostan as-salatin ”). 

Without date. 

(cf. below the note on the U— U.) 

Ms. Or. Qi!. 1110. Europ. paper, quarto, 145 pp. of 20 lines. 

(acc. ms. 1906, 285, Indische Instelling, Delft, presented by 
J. P. G. Kruijt, 26-4-1889). 

Dutch romanized transcription. 

Title: '‘Kitab oendang-oendang 'di-pakai orang Mdlajoe 
(niet geheel complete). 

A copy in Dutch romanized transcription of the above M.O. 
Oct nil, not complete, ends on p. 116 of Oct 1111 with the 
words: '‘ Ada lagi seperti dahoeloe, tidak di-salin.”. 

Without date. 

(cf. below the note on the U.— U.) 

Ms. Or. Qis. 1111. Europ. paper, quarto, 42 pp. of 17 lines. 

(acc. ms. 1906, 286, Indische instelling, Delft, presented by 
J. P. G. Kruijt, 26-4-1889). 

Dutch title: Oendang-Oendang van Sumatra’s Westkust.” 
Malay title: Undang-Undang menyatakan adat pusaka tua- 

tua. 
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Dutch romanized transcription, Menangkabau-dialect. 

LaW’-code, over slaves and their rights and punishment, divi- 
sion of inheritances, debt-slavery, etc. 

Without date. 

(cf. below the note on the U. — U.) 

Ms. Or. QiL 1113, Eiirop. paper, ■ quarto, c’oiitaining sundry 
MSS. ' ‘ . ■ 

I'illcige-Iegeiids. Dutch romanized transcription. 

(a) 15 pp. Charita Batu Nago dengan Pulau Aur dan orang 
Sikolambai di Sawang Painan. 

A dragon with magic power (naga sakti), coming from the 
West, swims to the coast where si-kolambai dwells, which is at 
Labung Beruk '' di~s5be!ah jajaran Taking Batung, dalam behagian 
Kota nan Selapan, pasisir barat, sabeiah selatan.'' The dragon 
meets on his way the island Pulau Aur, and splits it in two parts. 
Si-kolarnbai fears for his son, who is busy fishing, and fights with 
the dragon, whom he kills with a tremendous blow. Through 
the will of Allah the dragon is turned into stone, and his excre- 
ments become sand-banks. Si-kolambai decides to move with 
his wife and child to the East into the mountains; his household- 
implements are turned into stone, and people still marvel at 
their size. The descendants of si-kolambai are still living in the 
mountains and come into the villages to beg, always at noon-time, 
and sitting silent in a house at the door, they wait until they are 
given something. If often disappointed, they burn down the house. 
They have many weird habits, can take different shapes, etc., so 
that one should take care not to make them angry. 

(2) 37 pp. Charita Si Bujang Lengong menjadi batu. Orang 
yang durhaka kapada ibii-bapa-nya. 

The well-known story of the son, who leaves his home as a 
poor boy, returns as a wealthy merchant on his own ship, is 
ashamed of his poor parents and will not recognize them, and is 
turned into stone with his ship. The story is here told of Talug 
Batung luhak Pasisir sabeiah Selatan. 

(3) 9 pp. Charita batu bertembok di kampong Pandung 
dalam ncgeri Salida. 

in former times there came a ship to Salida from Aches 
(Acheh?), and the captain and his crew were amicably received 
by the inhabitants of Salida. But later they started molesting 
the people, taking rice, cattle and fruits whenever they liked, and 
the inhabitants called the Dutch to their assistance, who drove 
away the intruders. The people of Salida asked the Dutch to 
settle there, which they did at Pulau Chingkuk, and a Dutch 
merchant built a stone house at Salida, where he did a large 
business. He also opened a gold-mine between Salida Pesar and 
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Salida KechiL , After many years he .returned toHiis country, 
closing the gold-mine and selling his house to a native ot Salida, 
who is still living in that liGUse. 

(4) 22 pp. Charita Bukit Chumaning dan Biikit Ikan dalani 
nagari Sungai Jarnih. 

At Siingai Jarnih there lived a man called Si (?JuiiTianing. 
After a long faniine he goes away in search of fruits and comes to 
Bukit Ikan, which is about 200 cubits high, and on the top of 
which he sees a tree with many fruits. He tries to climb the very 
steep hill; an old man warns him that he will-be turned into stone, 
but driven by hunger Si Chumaning climbs to the top of the hill 
and up the tree and eats of the fruits. Suddenly feeling very weak, 
he falls down, but sticks about 2 cubits under the top of the hill 
and is turned into stone. He is still hanging there and seen from 
afar looks like a water-jar. Since that time Bukit Ikan is also 
called Bukit Chumaning; it lies midway between Sungai Jarnih 
and Basa. 

Then follows the legend of a well near Bukit Ikan, wherein 
during a time of much sickness a girl disappears. More water 
than usual come out of the spring and forms a lake, wherein there 
are fishes who have their own king with his courtier. When 
there is much sickness amongst the people, there is sickness, too, 
amongst the fishes, etc. 

Without date. 

Ms* Or. Fol. 404. Europ. paper, (w'atermark Bodgen and 
Wilcott, 1809”) folio, 288 pp. of 21 lines. 

Hikayat Dewa Mandii, 

Without date. Cf. Batavia xci — xcvi. Other MSS: London, 
Brussels. 

Ms. Or. Fol. 405. Chinese (?) paper, folio, 54 pp. of 29 lines. 

Fragment of a Hikayat Seri Rama, without beginning and 
end.- Starts with the fighting before Langkapura, on the day when 
Rawana's four youngest children fall, because Indrajit does not 
accompany them into the battle, and breaks off with the arrival of 
Bardan and Chitradan at Dewata Pura Negara, whither Anggada 
and Nila have invited them in the name of Seri Rama. 

Without date. 

Ms. Or. Fol. 408. Chinese (?) paper, folio, 29 pp. of 21 lines. 
Two MSS. 

U ndang-U ndang, 

(a) A. H. 1 161, on the 17th jumadidawal, the writer has been 
ordered by the king to compile an Undang-Undang. 

Rules and regulations for merchants, instructions for captains 
and harbour-authorities at the arrival of a ship, how to receive 
Ambassadors, etc, 14 pp. 
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(by A. H. 1078, in the year Dal, on a Monday in the month of 
Rabitidawal, the King has ordered Datok Seri Padiika Tuan to 
compile a law-code in accordance with the commands of Allah. 
On theft, robbery, riots, religious instructions, the making of 
irrigated and dry fields, purchase and sale, “ dead and '' living '' 
land, directions for the court, officials, etc. and on flowers made of 
precious metals to be sent as tribute. 

Ms. Or« FoL 409. Three Malay documents. 

(a) Fragment of a letter of the Captain of Mitu. Mentions 
Hitu, Makassar, Buton, Faulty Malay writing. 

(b) Original treaty in Malay characters between the Jukelan 
of Ternate, Raja Besar deri Molucci, and the Governor-Cjeneral 
of the Dutch East Indies, dated Batavia, 30th January 1650. 

A treaty on sovereignty, and that all clove-trees in the king's 
state should be destroyecl and no new ones planted, against a pay- 
ment of 6000 reals, etc. Signed by Carel Reniersz, Joan Maet- 
siiyker and other, and sealed with the seal of Sultan Manthar 
■'Shah..; , 

(c) Original treaty in Old Dutch and Malay, dated I8th 
June 1638, 10th March 1639 (gedaaii Ternate, Casteel Malayen) 
between the Sultan of Ternate and the Dutch East India Com- 
pany, on commercial relations, political rights, etc. 

Ms. Or. Fol. 3150. Europ. paper, folio, 75 pp. of 35 lines. 

European title: Undang-Undang P alembangA Dutch ro- 
manized transcription. 

Ch. 1. Adat buiang dan gadis dan kawin 32 §§ 


Ch. 2. Aturan Marga . - . . 29 §§ 

Ch. 3. Aturan dusun dan berladang . . 35 §§ 

Ch. 4. Aturan Kaun . . . . 19 §§ 

Ch. 5. Aturan Pajeg . . .. 16 §§ 

Ch. 6. Adat pahiikuman . . . . 64 §§ 


Without date. Cf. Batavia cd—cdii. Other MSS: Leiden, 
The Hague. 

Ms. Or. FoL 3151. Europ. paper, folio, 13 pp. of about 30 
lines. 

Dutch title: Verschillende Oendang-oendangs van Sumatra's 
Westkust (Ajar Hadji). Sundry Undang-imdangs from the West- 
coast of Sumatra, (Ayer Haji). 

Copies in Dutch romanized transcription of sundry treaties 
and lindang-undangs, viz: 

(1) Sumatra’s Westkust, dated 4th March 1795, treaty with 
the Raja of Ayer Haji. 

(2) Without date, also of Ayer Haji, 

(3) Dated 3rd ’Rabiii'lakhir 1206 A. FL, regarding Pulau 
Chengkok. 
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(4) Dated Padang, 12th November 1795. 

(5) Without dateDfroni Ayer Haji. 

Ms:' Or. FoL. 3152. .Eiirop. paper, folio. 

(Presented by J. P. G. Kriiijt to the Bibliotheek, Indische 
Insteiling, Delft). 

Dutch title : “ Drie Oendang-oendangs van Sumatra’s West- 
kust.”'. 

(Three Undang-Undm from the West-coast of Sumatra.) 

(1) Surat undang-undang adat dalam negeri. 

5 pp. Dutch romanized transcription. 

Over government, how and by whom disputes are to be 
settled, etc. 

IJndang-undang of 16th June 1837, which was in force until 
27th December 1862 and was then being confirmed by the Dutch 
resident. 

(2) Undang-undang adat dalam perkara bunoh. 

3 pp. romanized Dutch transcription. 

Over intentional and unintentional killing, and the dislribu- 
tion of blood-money (di 3 uat). 

Without date. 

(3) Surat undang-undang adat yang besando shara. 

4 pp. romanized Dutch transcription. 

With the consent of Resident Steinmetz compiled for the 
Laras IV Kota. Religious directions, on taxes payable to the 
priest, on zakat, fitrah, nikah, thalak, halal dan haram, who has 
to settle questions about them, and where and how they are to 
be brought forward and decided. 

Without date. 

Ms. Or. FoL 3153. Europ. paper, folio, 2 MSS. 

(from the Library of the Indische Insteiling, Delft). 

Dutch title: '' Oendang-oendang Sumatra’s Westkust.” 

Undang-undang from the West-coast of Sumatra ”). 

Dutch romanized transcription. 

(a) 60 pp. Up to page 39 an introduction, partly in gnomic 
sentences, with something like rules for the court and forensic 
procedure and explanations of certain terms. Then follows an 
Undang-undang di-atas ampat perkara: 

(1) Undang-undang negeri. 

(2) Undang-undang orang dalam negeri 

(3) Undang-undang luwak 

(4) Undang-undang nan duapuloh. All with marginal notes. 

Without date. 
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(b) 78 pp. Undang'Undang, similar to A, containing also 
some articles of a penal code; some paragraphs are identical with 
A. , 

Without date. (Cf. below the note on the Undang-iindangs). 

.Ms. Or. FoL 3154. Europ. paper, folio, 103 ' pp. of ■ 35— 43 
■ lines. , 

(From the Hbraiy of J. P. G. Kruijt, presented to the Indische 
Instelling, Delft). 

Surat Kbahar Malhn Deman/ mzk tiianku Raja Tuwo, 
mande-nya Puti Liiidiing Bulan dalam Kowalo Batang Mima. 

Dateci 1888. Romanized Dutch transcription. 

y-\ Menangkabau-version of the welRknown tale, the Text 
differing partly from that edited by Messrs. Winstedt and Sturrock 
in the Malay Literature Series (Singapore 1908); partly in metri- 
cal form. Apparent!}^ not quite complete. 

Cf. Batavia, dccclxxiv. Other MSS: Leiden II, 463 — 479. 
Ms. Or. FoL 3154. Europ. paper, folio, 288 pp. of 28 lines. 

(acc. ms. 1906, 294, Bibl. Indische Instelling, Delft.) Ini 
Babad Tanah Cberibon, deri Tuwan Pangeran Raja Kaprabon 
dipersumbahkan kapada Tuwan Mr. S. C. FI. Nederburgh, Resi- 
dent Cheribon, 27th December, 1868. 

A translation into (not always good) Malay of the well- 
known Javanese chronicle, apparently made by order of the 
Regent of Cheribon and presented to Dr. Nederburgh. Dutch 
romanized transcription. 

[Note on the Undang-undangs, With a very few exceptions it 
was impossible to find out from the catalogues of Batavia and 
Leiden whether there are any more MSS identical with those of 
Berlin. The most valuable MS is probably Oct. 1111, of which 
as already mentioned above, Qu. 1 1 10 is a Dutch romanized trans- 
cription, breaking off on page 116 of Oct. 1111. In a certain 
relation to Oct. 1111 stand Oct. 1112 and Fol. 3/53, which latter 
contains two MSS. A. and B. A very superficial survey gave the 
following results: 

Oct. 1112. Quarto II 10. Folio 3153. 
p. 5—12 cf. p. 103—108 

I5_46 „ III and foil. cf. A. p. 38 — 52 

„ 61—68 „ B. „ 6—10] 

, Saeclisische Landesbibliotliek, Dresden. 

Eb. 441 h. Europ. paper, quarto, containing two MSS. 

On the cover a prescription for an amulet. 

{a) Theological zvork. 20 pp. of 17 lines. 

A collection of questions which possibly may be asked con- 
cerning faith and church, religious ceremonies, obligation of ritual 
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wasliiiigs;, etc., with the answers that shoiiki be , given thereto. 
With many notes, and an appendix of 3 pp. with sundry questions 
and answers, probably addeci from daily practice. 

Without date. 

, 140 pp. of 17 lines. ■ Treatise with reUgiouS' directions and, 

instructions. 

Without date. 

Eb. 441 L Europ. paper, small octavo, about 343 pp. of 7 lines, 
(Seme pages missing; some loose leaves lying in the book do 
not belong to the text). 

Prayerbook, Arsthic prayers for the different days of the 
week, for different purposes and different occasions. Text in 
Arabic, directions in Malay. The value of some prayers for the 
absolution of sins, etc. Contains further Arabic spells to become 
invisible, to obtain love and friendship (by murmuring a prayer 
into one’s hands before shaking hands with the other party),, 
against fever, incantations for taking medicine, etc. Direction 
for gi\'ing names to children in accordance with the day of the 
week on which they are born. Arabic spells as amulets, f.i. for 
str^mgthening the bod}\ etc. On the institution of certain prayers 
which Gabriel conveyed to Mohamed, etc. Charms for staunching 
blood. The right times of the different da^^s of the week for 
writing amulets. Amulet for invulnerability, etc. 

Without date. 

Bayerische Staats bibliothek, Munich.- 
(from the list furnished by the Library). 

Cod. or. mixt. 91. 29 pp. of 12 lines in \2P 
Three religious treatises, without title. 

{a) Beginning: Bab ini pergiiruan ilm assiiluk dan shihadat, 
14 pp. 

(b) Beginning; Sa-crang-orang bcutanya deri mana kaadaan 
segala ashya. 17 pp. 

(c) Beginning: Ma avval ulilm vaavxuil iilamal, yani gika 
(jika?) sa-orang bertanya pertama ilmu dan mana pertama amai 
falgavab. 21 pp. from Catalogue Monnard. 

Cod. or. mixt. 92. 118 pp. of 15 lines. 

The story of Raja Misr, 

(Hikayat raja Mesir?) 

Cod. or. mixt. 93. Malay letter, written by ihe chieftain of a 
wild tribe in Borneo to Count Emil von Bentheim, at that time 
in the service of the Dutch Government. 

In a cover of yellow silk. 

Cod. or, mixt. 94. 151 pp. of II lines, 4° 

Theological treatise^ 
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Cod, or. mix t, 95 — -98. Arahic-M alay Dictionary , the words in 
alphabetical, order, vol. I letter vol. II . and 

.Malay- Arabic Dictionary, also two volumes. 

Cod. or. mixt. 98 a. Fciir letters of safe-conchict, from native 
princes of Borneo for Dr. Karl Briigel and his hunter, dated 
1326-1327 A. I L, i.e. 1908-1909 A. D. 

Stadtbibliothek 7m Hamburg. 

(from a letter b\' Dr. \\7 .Aichele, of the University of Hamburg) 
Brockelmanri-Catalogus No. 295 (p. 153) — Orient. 10. 

This MS. contains:— 

(1) F. 1 — 66, a Mohamedan treatise on the attributes of 
God. The headings of the chapters in Arabic. 

(2) F. 68 — 102 Chapters from Sujuti’s Encyclopaedia of 
Mohamedan Science, Arabic with an interlinear translation into^ 
Malay. 

(3) F. 103 — 1 17 a Sufi-treatise, written in Malay, the beginn^ 
ing in .Arabic. 

(4) F. 117 — 122, prayers: partly in Arabic with an inter- 
linear translation into Malay, partly Malay: four different formal 
introductions for petitions to the Sultan, one form for addressing, 
a letter to the Kadi, one for a letter to the Mufti, and one for a 
letter to the Ulema. Further charms and incantations. 

(The MS. of 122 leaves, of very thin paper,, was the property 
of Job. Fr. Winckler, since 1718 Flead-pastor in Hamburg.) 


A new Squirrei frcm Tenggol Island, 

East coast of the Malay Peninsula. 

By C. Boden Kloss. 

Director of Museums, 

Straits Settlements and Federated Malay States. 
(Records of the Raffles Museum, No. 23) 

During a cruise in the S.Y. Seabelle along the east coast of 
the Malay Peninsula with Sir Laurence Guillemard, k.c.b., k.c.m.g., 
Governor of the Straits Settlements and High Commissioner for 
the Malay States, His Excellency permitted us to anchor for a few 
hours at Pulaii Tenggol which is about fifteen miles off the lower 
coast of Trengganu in lat. 4*^ 49' N. 

This little forested island, about IJ^ miles long and nearly 
1000 feet high, is now being settled by a few Malays from the 
mainland who are clearing the jungle above a small bay on its 
N. E. side and making banana plantations, the fruit from which 
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they sell in Trengganii. Thej^ are also engaged in a small way 
in making, lime from, eoral. ' . 

Pulau Tenggol lies well outside the ten fathom contour-line 
(there are regular depths between it and the mainland of 15 to 19 
fathoms) and it produced, as 1 expected, a new race of Goconiit 
squirrel which 1 have much pleasure in naming after Sir Laurence. 

Sciwrus' notatiis guillemardi subsp. nov. 

This is a small squirrel of the vittatus section of not aim 
approximately of the size of S. scotti^ of Little Redang (the next 
island to the north) and S. faimilus- from Pulau Dayang near Aor 
Island (to the south), but distinct from both in the darker rufous 
colour of the underparts and the tip of the tail. It further differs 
from S. scotti in having the pale element of the upper parts and the 
pale lateral stripe of a richer buff, the lateral stripe being also 
broader. 

The upper parts are of about the same colour as in 5. janmlus, 
but the rufous pencil of the tail is more extensive while the 
dark lateral stripe appears less distinct owing to its lesser 
contrast with the darker undersurface. None of the small squirrels 
from the islands of the east side of the Malay Peninsula are so 
•dark beneath as 5. n, guillemardi. 

In that the nasals do not extend posteriorly as far as the pre- 
maxillaries (thus differing from the short-snouted 5. scotti) the 
skull resembles that of S. famtihis, which it also resembles in length 
■of rostrum. 

Type. Adult female with moderately worn teeth, collected on 
Pulau Tenggol off the east side of the Malay Peninsula on 18th 
June, 1926, hy C. Boden Kloss. 

Specimens examined. Two males and two females of the same 
locality and date, (all adult). 

Remarks. One of the series has the dark lateral stripes much 
reduced and obscured with rufous: and it is possible that this 
squirrel is exibiting the same tendencies as the races found on the 
more northern islands of Trengganu.'^ 

Collector's Measurements taken in the flesh. 



? Type 

S 

$ 

S 

Hand and body 

.. 182 

178 

177 

175 

Tail 

.. 166 

130(imp.) 156 

170 

Hind foot, s.u. 

.. 41.5 

41 

41 

40 

Ear 

.. 16 

16 

16.5 

16 


1. K1os8, Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. (8) VII (1911) p. 117: id., Jouni 
Fed. Malay States Mus. IV (1911) p. 195. 

2. Kobluson, Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. (8) X (1912) p. 592. 

3. Kloss tom. cii. 
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Skull. 




Greatest Length 

46.0 

47.0 

45.1 

45.0 

Condylo-basal L, ■ . . 

45.2 

45.5 

43.9 

43.5 

Basilar ■ L. /' . . 

37.7 

37.3 

36.4 

36.0 

Palatilar 'L. 


20.2 

19.5 

19.0 

Diastema 

lY.i 

11. 1 

10.1 

10.2 

Maxillary tooth-row (alveolar) 8.7 

8.9 

8.2 

8.1 

Median length of nasals . . 
Greatest breadth of combined 

10.6 

11.4 

10.6 

11.0 

nasals . . 

6.8 

6.8 

6.6 

6.7 

Interorbital Breadth 

Cranial breadth above roots 

15.5 

16.4 

15.6 

16.0 

of zygomata . . 

22.0 

21.1 

21.7 


Zygomatic Breadth 

27.2 

26.8 

27.1 



Oa a large specimen of the Beaked Ray' 
Rhinobatis thouini (Lacep). 

By 'iN. Smedley, Af./l. 

(Records of the Raffles Muse iiiii, No. 24) 

!n July of this }'ear the Government trawler T'ongkol ob- 
tained a female specimen of the Ray, Rhinobatis thouini (Lacep.), 
from the Straits of Malacca. It appears to be much bigger than 
any other previously recorded, the total length being 8 ft. 7)4 in., 
and the breadth of the disk 2 ft. 10 in. Day obtained a 4)4 ft. 
specimen from the Andamans, and Bleeker gives the maximum 
length as 6)4 ft. 

Canter, in his A Catalogue of Malayan Fishes/' published in 
1850, describes a new species, Rhmobatus (Rhinobatus) ligonifer,. 
from a young female 1 ft. in. long. Habitat: — Sea of Penang, 
Malayan Peninsula/ Singapore. After calling attention to its re- 
semblance to Rhinobatus thouini ci Muller and Henle, he paints 
out the difference in the pectinations of the nostrils, number of 
teeth, etc. but his counts for R thouini would appear to be question- 
able, when compared with Day's figures.^ Cantor also describes 
the curious form of the snout in R. ligomfer, '' The lateral margins 
of the snout, a little from the apex are deeply bent inwards, and 
nearer the apex they are similarly, but less distinctly, bent a 
second time. The apex thus somewhat resembles the figure 8." 
Gunther- gives the snout of R, thouini as “ terminating in a long 
narrow, cartilaginous appendage." Day's figure of R. thouinr 
differs from Cantor's plate (R. ligonifer) in the form of the snout. 


1. Pislips of India, Vol. 1. p. 732. 

2. Catalogue of the Fishes in the British Museum. 

3. Fishes of India, Vol. II, plate XCX, 4. 
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The specimen here recorded agrees closely with Cantor's form 
except for the absence of a second constriction, which is also 
lacking in a smaller cast specimen in the Raffles Museum. 
Measurements of the expansion are as follows: — Width at constric- 
tion 2j4 in,, nearer apex 4 in. Length of expanded portion 6 in. 

Both Bleeker and Day considered Cantor’s species a synonym 
of thouini. It seems therefore that this peculiar expansion of the 
snout is characteristic of the female of that species. 


Spolia MeBtawiensia 

(Records of -the Raffles Museum, No. 25) 

Birds. By F. N. Chasen, m.b.o.u. and C. Boden Kloss, m.b.o.u. 
c.M.A.o.u. Ihh, April, 1926, pp. 269-305 (Plate III and Text- 
figure 10). 

This article is an account of the birds collected by the Raffles 
Museum expedition to the Mentawi Islands of Siberiit and Sipora, 
•off the west coast of Sumatra, in 1924. 

Eighty-two forms were obtained of which eleven are described 
,as new, viz — 

Biitorides striatiis sipora, 

Spilornis elgini sipora. 

Otus bakkamoena mentawi. 

Calyptomena viridis siberu. 

Hypothymis aziirea sipora. 

Dicrurus leucogenys siberu. 

Oriolus chinensis sipora, 

Oriolus chinensis siberu. 

Oriolus xanthonotiis mentawi. 

Chalcostetha calcostetha siberu. 

Aethopyga siparaja siberu. 

Pycnonotiis plnmosus inornatus Bp., is revived as the name for 
the bird with yellow irides inhabiting the Sumatran area. 

The account is prefaced by a short introduction by Mr. Boden 
Kloss, Director of the Raffles Museum, Singapore (vide antea p.). 
Before this visit the birds of Sipora had been collected by Dr. 
E. Modigliani in 1892, those of North and South Pagi by Dr. W. L. 
Abbott and Mr. Kloss in 1902: those of Siberut were unknown. 
Ever since his visit to the Pagi Islands the latter had desired to 
visit Siberut ; but sanction had been withheld by the Netherlands 
India Government on account of the attitude of the Indonesian 
inhabitants, the last in the group to come under administration. 
In 1923, however, Mr. Kloss and the late Dr. J. C. Moulton 
obtained permission to visit the island, but their joint plan was 
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upset by the transfer of. the latter, from Singapore to, Sarawak,, and 
the project was, carried out a year, later by the former and Mr. 
N. Smedleyy Assistant ' Curator, Raffles Museum. 

., The authors of the paper consider that little is . left for the 
next ornithological visitor to' discover, except, perhaps amongst' 
migrants and shore-birds. They have been deliberately conserva- 
tive in describing new forms, but believe that the systeinatist who 
compares the collection with adequate material from the neigh- 
bouring islands will distinguish several others. On this account 
they do not regard as final either their discussion of this particular 
collection or the “ List of Mentawi Birds which they have 
compiled. The paper ends with a list of previous literature dealing 
with the birds of the Mentawi and neighbouring islands. It is 
illustrated by a map and a coloured plate of a new subspecies 
of Serpent-eagle, Spilornis elgini sipora. C.B.K. 

Reptiles and Ampliibians. By Malcolm A. Smith, m.r.c.s.; 
L.R.C.P., P.Z.S., Ann, and Mag, Nat. Hist. (9) XVllI, pp. 76 — 81, 
July 1926, 

This report on the results of the Raffles Museum’s visit to the 
Mentawi Islands, West Sumatra (vide antea p. 168) deals with the 
species obtained which had not hitherto been met with on the 
Mentawi Group. Species previously known from the islands 
(many of which were also secured) have been discussed and listed 
in de F^ocy’s Reptiles of the Indo-Australian xArchipelago, vols. 
I and I! (1915 and 1917) and van Kampen’s Amphibia of the 
Indo-.Aiistralian Archipelago (1923), supplemented by a short 
account by de Rooy of a few Fleptiles collected on Siberut Island 
(Zoo!. Mededeei. VI, 1922, pp. 219„ 231-238). 

The following species had not been recorded from the islands 
before the visit now dealt with: — 

Lizards. 

Draco forniosus, Bouleng. Siberut. 

fimbriatus, Kuhl. Siberut. 

Varaniis salvator (Laur.), Sipora. 

Gekko monarchus (D. and B.). Siberut, Sipora. 

Emoia atrocostatum (Lesson), Siberut. 

■■ . Snakes. ■ 

Xenopeltis unicolor, Reinw. Siberut. 

Sibynophis geminatus (Boie). Siberut. 

Dendrophis formosns Boie. Siberut, Sipora. 

Maticora bivirgata (Laur.). Siberut. 

Trimcresiiriis gramineus (Shaw). Siberut, Sipora. 

T, puniceus (Boie). Siberut. 
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Amphibians. 

Rana kuhli, Schlegel. Siberut. 

inacrodon, Kuhl. Siberut. 

Polypedates leiicomystax (K-uhl) . Siberut. 
PhUmitus pichts (Peters). Siberut. 



The foliowing species are discussed: — Mabiiya rngifera, 
Dasia olivacea, Rana chalconota and Phihudes horridns. New 
forms described a.re Boiga nigriceps brevkmida and Cala maria 
klossi. The genus PhrynelJa is sunk m Kaloul a anti the new name 
K. botdengeri is proposed for P. pulchra Blgr., as in Kaloida the 
species name pulchra is already occupied by K. pulchra Gray. 

The reptiles and amphibians of all the West Sumatran chain 
are distinctly Sumatran, though a few species (one or two of 
peculiar distribution) are known from them which have not yet 
been discovered on the larger island. C. B. K. 


John Coney Moulton 

Obiit 6th June, 1926. 

John Coney Moulton, born in the West Country in December, 
1886, and educated at Eton and Magdalen, came to Malaysia 
in February 1909 as Curator of the Sarawak Mu.scum. Prior to 
his leaving England he Sad been associated with the 1st Wilts 
Volunteer Rifles and in February 1915 he was granted special 
leave to rejoin his regiment, the 4th Wilts, lie served in India 
until August, 1916, in which year he gave up his Curatorship 
and came to Singapore, Captain Moulton served as Staff Officer 
to L.ocal Forces, Straits Settlements and Federated Malay States, 
until 1919, when he resigned his commission, retiring with the 
rank of Major and the 0,B.E.; and in July was appointed 
Director, Raffles .Museum and Library, Singapore, He resigned 
this appointment in October, 1923, to return to Sarawak as Chief 
Secretary to Government, Member of the Supreme Council and 
Judge of the Supreme Court, He acted as President of the 
Council of Administration until October 1924, w’hen he became 
a member of the Council Negri. While in Singapore Major 
.Moulton was Organising Secretary of the Malaya-Borneo Exhi- 
bition, held during the visit of the Prince of Wales to Singapore 
in 1922, and later he was Chairman of the Malayan Section of the 
British Empire Exhibition. He took his D. Sc. (Oxon) in 1924. 
He had been for years a Fellow of various learned Societies. 

Moulton’s first six years in Borneo were busy ones. He 
founded the “Sarawak Museum Journal” in February 1911 and 
his last contribution to it was published in Number 6 of Septem- 
ber 1915. He made several .collecting expeditions to remote 
parts and unclimbed ttiduntaifts of Sarawak and ascended Kina- 
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bah .1 in British North Borneo. Even after taking up the Singa- 
pore appointment Borneo seems to have retained first place in 
his affections, for he \hsited it twice more while in charge of the 
Raffles Museum. In 1923, however, the writer persuaded him to 
break fresh ground in a joint expedition to the little-known 
Mentawi Islands to the West of Sumatra but the plan was brought 
to naught, as far as Moulton was concerned, by his transfer to 
Sarawak. Thereafter his executive duties confined him, save from 
home leave, to that State; and though he had hoped to find time 
to continue his zoological studies that proved impossible and the 
only papers he produced during his second residence in Kuching 
were short ones on Cicadas collected in Sumatra and the Mentawi 
Islands. 

Moulton became a life member of the Straits Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society in 1909 and was elected to the Council in 
1916: from 1920 until he left Singapore he was its Honorary 
Secretary. He was responsible for a large increase in the member- 
ship in 1921 and in 1922 he was the prime mover in bringing 
about the change of name from the Straits '' to the '' Malayan ” 
Branch. ' 

As a zooicgist Dr. Moulton specialised in Rhopalocera and 
the Cicadidae, but he also took much interest in Birds. In 1914 
he published a “ Guide to the Collection of Bornean Birds in the 
Sarawak Museum (Sarav/ak Government Printing Office, pp. 
I — 222) and a Idandlist of the Birds of Borneo” (Journ. 
Malayan Br., R. A. S., No. 67, pp. 125—191). In 1922 he pro- 
duced for the Raffles Museum a guide to '' aMalaysian Ungulates.” 
Most of his papers appeared in the Journals of this Society and 
the Sarawak Museum, but he contributed a few articles to Euro- 
pean periodicals and also papers on the Danainae and Cicadidae 
to the Journal of the Federated Malay States Museums in 1921 
and 1923. In these latter are listed and discussed all the Danai- 
nae Butterfu’es and Cicadas of the Malaysian subregion, exclusive 
of Palawan. During his Directorship of the Raffles Museum 
and Library the staff was increased and his representations to 
Government resulted, after his departure, in a considerable exten- 
sion to the building. 

Dr. Moulton died in London on the 6th June, 1926, at the 
age of forty, a few days after being operated on for appendicitis, 
C B. K. 
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Ceylon Malays 
By Captain H. M, Said, S, M. /. 

The origin of the people in Ceylon who call themselves 
“ Malay /' is somewhat obscure. 

Some find that they may have sprung from people who came 
from Java many years ago. They know that there was one Tuan 
Pengiran who was buried at a Cemetery in Colombo, Fir Shahib 
Mak^am, and whose corpse was afterwards exhumed and transfer- 
red to Java. The then Dutch Government fired salutes in honour 
of the deceased from the place of burial up to the arrival of the 
body on board the ship. 

If one refers to Vol. II of the '' Indian Archipelago ’' written 
by Mr. Crawfurd, in the chronological Table under the year 
1722 A.D. on page 546, there is a paragraph which reads as 
follows: — 

" The Javanese princes and chiefs, in revolt against the 
Dutch and the Susiinan, surrender themselves at Batavia to the 
number of forty-four persons, and are banished to Ceylon and the 
Cape of Good Ilope^ — thus ending the first war of Java, which, 
for a period of near twenty years, continued to desolate the finest 
parts of the island." 

And there is another passage on page 548 under the year 
1733 A.D. reads: — 

“ Danurajo, first minister of the Susiinan, having thwarted 
the ambitious designs of the Dutch, incurs their displeasure, is 
given over to them, and banished to Ceylon." 

Further, on page 554 under the year 1753 A.D. it is stated: — 

"'The rebel Javanese princes, Mangkubiimi and Mangkuna- 
goro, quarrel and seperate. — They fight a battle in Pronorogo, and 
Mangkubumi is defeated." 

''The Dutch make overtures to Mangkunogoro, sending him, 
as a bribe, the body of his father, brought, for that purpose, from 
Ceylon, where he had died in banishment!" 

There is no doubt that the transfer of the body referred to 
above by the Ceylon people is correct and as it refers to a prince 
(Tuan Pengiran) it should be one of the princes banished in 1722. 

Is it correct to suppose that all the Malays in Ceylon came 
from Java and if so, why should they be called " Malays" when 
they are in reality Javanese? 

Meeting Ceylon Malays there one cannot help noticing that 
some of them have the features of Javanese while others look like 
Malays and their personal names incline to both Javanese and 
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Malay. These give an impression that there were some pure Malays 
residing in Ceylon either before or later than the Javanese refer- 
red to. It is more likely to be prior to the banishment of the 
Javanese. Otherwise they would not be called “Malays”; Now 
the first appearance of the Portuguese in Ceylcn dated back as far 
as 1505 A. D. when the Island was divided under no less than 
seven separate Rulers. The Portuguese remained there for about 
15Q yyears and were succeeded by the Dutch who expelled the 
Portuguese in 1656 A.D. 

On the other hand the Portuguese conquered Malacca in 1511 
A.D. and remained there until the Dutch took it in 1642. Malac- 
ca was attacked and blockaded during Portuguese rule on several 
occasions by the former .Malay King of Malacca and his Laksa- 
mana (Admiral), by Achin and by the Dutch with Malay allies. 

A passage on page 493 of Crawfurd’s work under the year 
1523 reads as follows:— 

“ Malacca, surrounded by enemdes, is cut off from supplies, 
and suffers from famine. The celebrated Laksimana, taking ad- 
vantage of the circumstance, and the absence of the Portuguese 
shipping in quest of provisions, comes into the roads, and burns 
a Portuguese ship in presence of the garrison. 

I'he Laksimana captures two ships sent against him b}^ the 
governor of Malacca. 

The king of Bintan invests Malacca with a fleet and army, 
the former commanded by the Laksimana, and consisting of 
twenty thousand men, and the latter by a renegade Portuguese, 
and consisting of sixty thousand. 

Alphonso de Sosa arrives at Malacca, and relieves the city; 
he blockades the Laksimana in the river Muaru; — he sails for 
Pahang, where he destroys all the merchant vessels lying there 
among other numerous trading vessels of Java; he kills six 
thousand persons at that place, and takes prisoners in such numbers 
as afford to every Portuguese six slaves. He sails, finally, to 
Patani, and commits depredations still more extensive, reducing 
the whole town to ashes.” 

The words 'six slaves ' remaind one of a place in Colombo 
called “Slave Island” where many Malays have resided for several 
generations. The Ceylon Malays have applied to the Municipali- 
ty to change this old designation to some more suitable name. 

Now Alfonso de Sosa may have brought those so-called 
shwes to Ceylon and placed them at a spot which was afterwards 
called ' Slave Island.' The Dutch must have followed the prece- 
dent of the Portuguese by banishing the Javanese princes and others 
to the same place in later years. The Malays and Javanese 
naturally inter-married and as in Singapore were proud to call 
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themselves Malays, although there are some people in Singapore 
who prefer to call the issue of such inter-marriages Jaioi Pcrancikan 
or Pekan. 

Although the origin of the Ceylon Malays may be from bani- 
shees and slaves yet their claims to have been related (o princes 
in the past are not therefore exaggerated. 

The Dutch practice of banishing people from the East Indies 
to Ceylon and Cape Colony may well have followed that of their 
predecessors, the Portuguese, who were the first to discover the sea 
route round the Cape of Good Hope in 1487. It is possible there- 
fore that the Malays both in Ce 3 'ion and the Cape of Good Hope 
are sprung originally from Malays of Malacca banished or taken 
thither by the Portuguese. 

[Safe. The Malay Mail of October 17, 1924, summarizes a 
lecture by Mr. E. Reimers, Government Archivist, Ceylon, on this 
topic. The lecturer opined that in pre-lslamic days Malay llcets 
refitted at Cerdon for their voyages to Madagascar ami Ormuz. 
Sinhalese histories of the 13th and 14lh centuries referred to them. 
The Admiral and Captains of Prakama Bahu were Malays and 
Rajasingha 1 was said to have employed them. Malays were 
present at the storming of Galle bv the Dutch in 1640 and at the 
storming of the bastion of Joan during the seize of Colombo in 
165.5, and at the capture of Jaffna in 1658. Dutch minutes ol 
Council of Sept, 8, 1660, record the gift of land to 28 Javanese, 
who had become Christians, for rice-planting. In 1681 a house and 
land at Wolvendahl were given to Javanese. Christopher Sehwcitzu 
in his Account of Cenion (1670 — 1682) stated, “ that there is also 
a company of Amboynese in Dutch service. Their lieutenant was 
called Alom and was of royal blood.” Malays in the service of the 
king of Cantiy were probably deserters from the Dutch and later 
the" British force in Ceylon. In 1795 before Trincomalie most 
of the British casualties were caused by Malays in the service of 
the Dutch who “ crept out with their creeses at night, killed or 
wounded nearly every man in the trenches, spiked the guns and 
effected their retreat into the fort ” (Percival). Before the Dutch 
capitulation in 1796 there were eleven companies of Malay troops 
in Colombo, nearly 800 strong, commanded by their own officers, 
and many more in the Garrisons of Battlicalo, Trincomalie, Jaffna, 
Mannar, Calfentyn, Negombo, Kalutara, Galle and Martra. 
Many entered the British service and were drafted into the Ceylon 
Rifle Regiment or were sent to Madras. The Malay regiment 
was finally disbanded in 1873. In 1803 a Lieut. Crain Sapinanie 
and a Captain Noordin and: his brother were beheaded rather 
then desert the British to serve the King of Candy, the two last, 
claiming that they, were the grandsons of a king and could not 
^isgrate.therpsdvett'hi^^firejf^:^.} ■ ■! 
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A Malay’s Pilgrimage to 'Mecca 

By Haji Abdul Majid. 

The pilgrimage to Mecca is the “ fifth pillar of Islam 'T every 
Muslim who is of age has to perform it as a religious duty at 
least once in his life time; provided he has the wherewithal to 
undertake the journey. To the ordinary Malay living in a village 
this means that he has to be in possession of about |500 to 
|600 before the duty of performing the pilgrimage becomes incum- 
bent on him; and even then he must be perfectly free from any 
responsibility to his family, that is, he must have means to provide 
for his wife and children (kewajipan nafkak) as well as his depen- 
dants (if he has any) during his absence; unless of course he 
takes them all along with him. Unmarried women are not ex- 
pected to go on the pilgrimage unless they can form a company 
of sufficient number to protect themselves whilst on the journey, 
or have protectors from among their male relatives. Sick or 
aged people without physical strength need not go; yet generally 
there are at least 2% of these among the pilgrims every year. 
This obN'ioiis foolhardiness on their part is accounted for in two 
wa}'s: f!rsth^ there is a belief among Musliins that to die whilst 
on pilgrimage is very meritorious {bhar pahala-nya) and secondly, 
there is a belief that sickness or weakness does not necessarily 
shorten life; " a man dies only .w'hen his predestined time has 
come, neither one second before nor one second later/’ goes the 
saying. .As to those who cannot afford the journey to the House 
of God/’ they can console themselves with the sayings of the 
Prophet; “ For the poor, attendance at the Friday service is equi- 
valent in merit to performing the pilgrimage,” 

The pilgrimage season begins in the month of Rajab which 
does not fall on the same month in the, English Calendar every 
year, owung to there being only 354 days in the Islamic yeai as 
against 365 in the Christian year. From the month of Rajab 
right down to the month of Zulka'edah, (five months) pilgrims 
from Malaya wend their way towards Mecca, there to await the 
appointed time in the month of Zulhijjah, when the actual “ Haj ” 
is performed. The iOth of Ziilhijjah which is known in Malays 
as Hari Raya Haji is really a Holy Day for the pilgrims in Mecca. 

As a rule, a Malay does not go on any jciirney, much less a 
perilous one like going to Mecca, in which he has to cross the seas 
(mcla-ngkah laut), without first consulting the horoscope to find 
out an auspicious day on which to start from his home, so as not 
to encounter dangers and foes” on the way. Then he gives a 
feast {kbhiduri) which, apart from the prayers said thereat for 
his bon voyage and safe return, serves him also as a means to meet 
his friends and relatives before going away. After this, he has 
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to get provisions ready for the voyage from Singapore or Penang 
to Icddah, the port of Mecca, a voyage which lasts from 13 to 
1 7 days. He books his passage at either of the two above-mention- 
ed i\falavan ports, and this is done through the pilgrim-brokers 
who receive the pilgrim at the railway station on arrival, provide 
him with lodging all the time he is waiting for the pilgrim ship 
and send hirn with his luggage to the ship when his turn comes 
to sail. 

On the da>’ of sailing, he finds that he has to be vaccinated 

before he can board the steamer. .a precaulionaiy 

measure imposed upon him by the authorities against the outbreak 
of small-pox. 'Phis disease and cholera sometimes break out 
among the pilarims, so that every pilgrim ship has, by law, to 
carry one doctor for every 1000 pilgrims, or part of that number. 
It is the duty of these doctors to see particularly that no outbreak 
of such contagious diseases occurs whilst the pilgrims are on 
board. Be.fore the ships may enter the port of Jeddah, they have 
to call at Camaran, an island about 500 miles from Jeddah. 
Here every pilgrim will have to disembark and go ashore for 
quarantine. Ev^n if there is a clean hill of health on boarcl their 
ship, the pilgrims have to undergo quarantine, which consists of 
a salt-water shower-bath for them and steam-disinfection for their 
clothing. 

The harbour of Jeddah is full of coral reefs and sandbanks 
so that all ships have to lie at anchor far out to sea, generally 
about four or five miles from the shore. From his ship the pil- 
grim descends into a dhow with all his belongings, and the dhow, 
manned by Arab sailors, takes him to the landing place. Here, 
he lands on one pier whilst all his luggage is taken to another. 
He has to pass through many gates before he reaches the pier 
where his luggage has been taken ashore. At the first gate Ihe 
pilgrim is asked where he has come from and w'ho is his shaikh? 
The latter question refers to the shaikh in Mecca whom the pilgrim 
takes as his guide. There are in Mecca about six or seven hund- 
red of these shaikhs or guides, (mutawwif as they are also called in 
Arabic) and every pilgrim has to go to one. They have their 
wakil or agents in Jeddah who look after the pilgrims during 
their stay there. When the pilgrims have been sorted out at the 
first gate", they go and sort out their belongings which by the this 
time are being examined by the Customs officers. After passing 
the Customs inspection, all the luggage is carried to the various 
lodging houses either by porters or on donkey-carts. 

The town of Jeddah is very pretty to look at from the sea 
at a distance, the tall buildings rising like square boxes placed 
on top of one another and varying in size and height in fantastic 
disorder. The flat roofed buildings nestle together like a lot of 
pigeon-lofts leaning against eaefe, other, the whole with the blue sea 
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as a iorc'gnunui and the sky with the parched Arabian desert as 
a background. But inside the town! The streets are dustv% 
dirt}' and narrow. None of them are straight, except one or two 
main ones, 'i'hey are not named/ nor are the houses numbered, 
and as the}' all look almost exactly alike to the newcomer, the 
clianccs are that he will lose his way if he does not take a guide 
when lie wntures far from his lodging-house. Another thing that 
r)ne cam liardix' tail to notice in Jeddah is the flies; the\' can be 
seen in thousands e\'erywhere; they swarm o\'er everything and 
e\'eryb('>dy in the houses and in the shops. At night time ihe 
moscfuitoes come out in their thousands! Between the flies and 
the rnt'.squifoes, the tired and weary pilgrim is harassed for twcn/y 
liours during the twenty four. Moreover, the water for which he 
pa\’s dearly is not as good as water should be. Jeddah's water 
supply is not like that of the big towns of Malaya where reservoirs 
of fresh v’ater collected from springs on .some mountain or hill- 
side supply the needs of the inhabitants at stand pipes or by taps 
in the houses: norms there any stream of fresh water as in 
Malayan villages. Here are big wells in large numbers just out- 
side the town; filled not by spring but by rain from the sk}'. And 
it rains only once or twice a year. What the water is like after 
being in the wells for some months is better left to be imagined 
than described! It should be mentioned, howex'er, that water here, 
and indeed ever}avhere in the Hejaz, becomes refreshingly cold, 
in fact almost as cold as iced water, after being put for a short 
time in earthen gogglets (labu tanab) , which are, therefore, used 
in large numbers in the country. 

A pilgrim does not stay, as a rule, more than two days in 
Jeddah. It is too much trouble for the Shaikh's agents to look 
after him longer; and so he is hurried to Mecca as soon as taxes 
have been collected and passports been attended to. Before 
leaving Jeddah, however, the pilgrim must be shown the Tomb 
of Eve which lies just outside the town, to the north-east. The 
tomb is more than 60 yards in length; and this, the pilgrim is 
told, is only one-third of the height of Mother Eve! Here the 
pilgrim finds a large number of men, women and children flocking 
round him, asking for alms. He is well advised if he takes with 
him on the visit to this tomb a large supply of small coins; 
otherwise he will find it difficult to proceed owing to the insistent 
clamouring of the beggars. 

Before leaving Jeddah, the pilgrim has to wash himself, per- 
form the necessary ablutions preparatory to prayers, put on the 
pilgrims garb (ihram) and say a short prayer of two rakaats. 
The ihram for men consists of two pieces of white cotton cloth,, 
neither of which must be sewn. One is used to cover the legs from 
the waist downwards like a sarong, the other to cover the body 
like a bajti. The head must be left bare, that is to say, no cap 
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should be though there is no objection to us.ng a sunshade 

or an umbrella to protect the head sun. As {o the feet, 

the soles can be covered hut not the toes, so that I he pilgrim 
mil! have to wear sandals, not shoes, if he prefers not lo go iuitirely 
h:iref(!Otcd. For women, the principal thing in ibnun is that lhe\’' 
must not cover their faces: and their clothes must all he (h wliite 
cotton though these can be sewn. During the time the pilgrim 
wears ibnuu he must refrain from all connubial relationship or 
companionship (a breach of which ruling will nullity tlie ihram), 
and must refrain in a lesser degree from cutting his linger nails or 
sha\'ing the hair from off any part of his bod}', the pen:dt\' for an}' 
breach of which is to pay a regulated quantit}' of corn or a certain 
number of sheep to the poor. 

The journc.}^ to Mecca is done on camels; two pilgrims, as 
a rule, on one camel. A wooden structure with an awning of date- 
palm leaves, known as a sbaqduf, is put on the camel’s-back and 
the pilgrims get into this, one on each sidx\ One can sit or sleep 
fairly comfortably in the shaqdnf, though it is too short to enable 
one to stretch one’s legs at full length when l}'ing down. The 
time for travelling is at night, owing to the great heat of the sun 
in the day-time practically all through the }'ear, except during the 
winter months. It takes two nights to reach Mecca from Jeddah, 
stopping the wh.ole day between, at a place called Bahra. 'I'his 
place is nothing but a collection of huts which are rnostl}' coffee 
or tea shops, though one can buy other things as well, such as meat, 
ghee, rice, flour, cigarettes. Malays do not care to eat the rice and 
curry offered for sale by the Arab shopkeepers because the pre- 
paration is not to their taste; they prefer to cook their own food; 
and the local Bedouins knowing this bring fircwvood for sale right 
to the place wiiere the caravan stops. This is of course some dis- 
tance from the village and by the side of some wxlis from wiiich 
the pilgrims can draw water for themselves; but the waiter is 
somew'hat saltish in taste. 

During the journey itself the pilgrim is not free from troubles. 
The camel-drivers keep on all night long hammering at the sides 
of the sJoaqduf calling out mi^an, miian i.e. “ balance yourself, 
balance yourself/' not so much because they want the pilgrims to 
balance themselves properly on the shaqdnf as to find out if they 
have gone to sleep soundly so that they can pilfer something from 
the pilgrims’ eatable :>™the valuables will be tied up on the person 
of the pilgrims. Perhaps the greatest annoyance that a pilgrim 
experiences here is to find on waking up from sleep some time 
during the night that his water-bottle is empty, the w^ater having 
been stolen by some camel-driver. For some reason or other, a 
newcomer is continually thirsty in the Arabian desert and wants a 
drink every ten minutes or so. Imagine, then, to yourself the 
chagrin of the pilgrim at finding. his water-bottle empty! This 
experience can be made dofiWy annoying if the pilgrim, not 
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knowing the language of the... Bedouins, atteiTi,pts to ask them in 
Malay wiio ihe thiet was; for' ail he gets from them is mimicry 
of his (W’li language, and a loud laugh.. . . 

lipon arri\ai! in Mecca which is' reached ' geiierally in the 
earl\mnorning t)f the second- day, the pilgrim has to perform the 
/aa.v//, Sill and the hcfch^rfe'//r befo.re..he can discard the ihrmn and 
gel into ordinaao' clothes again. The tawaf is performed by going 
ruiiiid Ihe which is in the middle of the Masjid ’al- 

harmn ” (llie Mecca mosque), seven times in such a way that you 
keep your left shoulder, which unlike the right shoulder should not 
be unco\orcd, on the side nearest to it. The starting point of 
tile is the place in line with the famous Black Stone, which 

lies imbedded in the north-eastern corner of the walls of the 
Kaahah. As the - pilgrim goes .round lie. repeats certain prayers, 
and when he comes back to the Black Stone he has to kiss it,", or. 
if he cannot get near enough owing to crowd, he can wave his 
hands towards it which will be just as good. There is another 
Slone, not black but yellowish in colour called Rukum Yammii 
imbedded in the southern wall of the Kaabah; and the pilgrim has 
to kiss or wave his hands towards this stone also on his rounds, 
though this is not as compulsory as it is with the Black Stone. 
The sa'i is performed by walking seven times between and 
Mama, two hillocks just outside the Mecca mosque towards the 
east, about two furlongs distant from one another. At a certain 
point in this walk whether going or coming, the pilgrim has to 
“double-march” for about ten yards. A pilgrim can ride on a 
donkey if he is too tired to walk the whole distance; or if he is 
unable to ride owing to illness he can be carried in a litter. Sick 
people also are carried in a litter for the tawaf, though no donkey 
can be used as it is of course within the mosque. The sal done, 
comes the berchukur, which is merely to shave the hair of the 
head. This finished, the ihram cm be discarded and ordinary 
clothes put bn. 

The whole procedure is called the/' ’umrahr or in Malay haji 
kechil. The livirah can be performed by a pilgrim at all times of 
the year by going to 'Fana’im, the boundary point on the Medinah 
road dividing the holy land of Mecca from the rest, and putting 
on the ihram, then performing the tawaf, the sai and the herchu- 
kur; except between the first of and the 12th of Ztilhijjah, 

The more often this 'umrah is performed, the more meritorious 
it is for the pilgrim; so too with t\ie tawaf which by itself can 
be done at any time of the day and during any period of the year 
without having to put on the ihram. 

The holy city of Mecca is about four or five square-miles 
in size, with a permanent population of about 30,000; and during 
the pilgrimage season there must be more than 100,000 people 
•of nearly every nationality under the sun in it. The ground on 
which it is built is not flat but rather hilly with a deep ravine in 
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the middle. On the exact spots where Muhammad and his four 
Companions were horn, monuments have been erected and pil- 
grims are shown these places by their guides. Annnalr the 
mother of the Prophet and Khadijah, his first wiie, are buried in 
Mecca at a place called Ma'alah, a large cemetery on the oiU skirts 
of the town. Their burial places are also shown to the pilgrims. 
I'he cleanliness and sanitation of the town are better tlum in Jedt- 
dah: the houses are alike in construction aiwl the streets are as 
dusty, dirty and narrow. There is the same trouble Irom ilies and 
mosquitoes here as in Jeddah: but, forlunatel}' the water is good 
There are underground canals conveying what is known in Arabia 
as sweet water ” from springs on the sides of some hills in 'Fad I 
right to the town; these underground canals, the story goes, were 
built b}' Siti Zubaidah, one of the wives of the famous Sultan 
Mariin-al-Rashid of Baghdad. 1'he streets of Mecca are full of 
dogs, an animal for Muslims as unclean as the pig: touch them 
and a special ablution is prescribed before one can be considered 
clean again. I'hese dogs are mongrel pariahs and can he seen 
everywhere, though they are quite harmless and according to the 
oldest residents of Mecca they have been ne^’er known to become 
rabid or to have bitten anyone. 'Fhe writer was told that the rea- 
son for tolerating these unclean animals in the Moly l.and was 
that they are the protectors of the Kaabah fnMu the pollution of 
infidels, and they are credited with a divine intuition to recognise 
infidels if ever they attempt to come into the Holy Land: and 
ww to those infidels who are thus recognised, for it is said that 
these dogs will not leave off biting them until the\' die the miserable 
death that they deserve. 

The Masjid-iUHdravi, or Mecca mosque, is the principal fea- 
ture of this hoi}''’ city and is situated in the heart of the town where 
the aforesaid ravine is, so that the mosque is surrounded by hills 
on whose gentle slopes rise the tall dwelling houses of the Arabs. 
Walled in on all sides, with a roofed colonnade running round it 
to a depth of 60 feet from the walls; almost a rectangle in shape 
with the obtuse angles (very little more than 90'') at the south- 
eastern and north-western corners; about 640 feet in length from 
North to South and 440 feet in breadth from East to West, this 
most venerable Mosque, sometimes known as Baittillab, or '4 louse 
of GodT resembles in its setting an amphitheatre of olden da}^s. 
It is approached by no less than twenty-two doorways, the best- 
known or biggest of which are the Bab-as Safa, Bah-as Salam, 
Bah-a^ Ziadah and Bab Ibrahim. Of minarets from which muez- 
zins call the faithful to prayer, the mosque has seven; and there 
are 311 pillars to support the roof, built only for some distance 
from the walls inward. One of these pillars, near the Bab-az 
Ziadah, is known as the pillar of the Jinn tiang jin. For when the 
Prophet was building the mosque, he found that he was short of 
one pillawkand hunting for it here and there discovered that it 
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had j3een hidden by the King of .the.Jinns, who.. .refused to give it 
to him unless he was paid for it with an amount of gold equal to 
its weight. 1 he Prophet, anxious to have the missing pillar, agreed 
to pa;v according to the terms of the King of Jinns and placing the 
pidar in one o! the scales he put his o\vn ring in the other, when to 
the great aiiiKp'ance of the King of Jinns the ring Was found to be 
inenner Ilian ll.e pillar. Thereupon, the King of Jinns in great 
aitgvr sniok' Ihe pillar with his sword but only sliced a bit o'ff it; 
and tlie mark of the slicing is to be seen to this day. No doubt 
it is a plausible story to the superstitious; but who can repress a 
smile wiien bistort/ says that it was Sultan Salim of the Ottoman 
dynasty who built the mosque as it stands with its 311 pillars and 
not die Prophet! The middle of the mosque, is an unroofed square 
which is gravelled and divided and sub-divided by cemented foot- 
padis leading from the floor at the sides towards a central flooring 
which furms, as it tvere, the base for the Kaabah. Here and there 
call be seen what look like pavilions, four of which are the places 
where the four fmavis, of the four orthodox sects of Islam, take 
their stand in leading the five daily pra}'ers. One of the others 
is the pulpit where tlie khutbah v>r sermon is preached before the 
rhaklay or did service; and another close to it is known as Makam 
Ibrabiiiu so-called because, lengenci says, it was the spot on which 
tlie Prophet Ibrahim first prayed to Allah. Next to that is the 
wal!(\l enclosure c<Hiraining the famous :[am{am well. 

The Kaabah, in the very middle of the mosque, is^really a rock- 
stone cuhe-like structure about 36 feet in height, 32 feet in length 
and 30 feet in breadth. It is draped all round in black silk into 
w’hose texture is wo\'en sundry verses from the Koran, all made 
by maidens and sent e\^ery year from Egypt. There is a door in 
the Kaabah near its eastern corner, about seven feet high, and this 
door is opened at certain times of the year when people are allowed 
toenter and mount to the floor which covers the whole space within, 
and which is also seven feet from the base of the Kaabah. On this 
floor there is no carpet, no mat or anything of the kind; and on 
the walls there is no inscription of any sort. But tliere are two 
pillars supporting, as it were, the top-most floor to which there is 
no access from the first floor, except from the outside. Hanging 
from this floor can be seen a few ancient relics of household 
requisites, such as a brass water-jug, and basin and the like, said 
to have belonged to the Prophet Ibrahim and the Prophet Muham- 
mad. Mention has been made already of the black stone and the 
yellowish stone which are lying imbedded in the outer surface of 
the walls of the Kaabah and it is only left to mention the small 
conduit made of pure gold, the use of which is to drain out the 
rain-water from the top-floor of the Kaabah. 

The Kaabah was erected by Prophet Ibrahim and has been 
repaired several times, the last time a hundred years ab'er the 
death , of Prophet' Muhammad. It is towards this Kaabah that 
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Muslims frcmi all parts the world turn their laces in saying, 
their daily prayers. The Black Stone is believed to ha\'e come 
down from Heaven together with Adam and live at the lime oi 
their fall, and the story goes on to say that the stone was pure 
white at the beginning but is now black with age or, as tlie supers- 
titious have it, from the sins of Mankind. l1iere is, however no 
story about the yellowish stone. The story about the zamzaiii 
well is that when Hagar, the slave-wife of Abraham, gave birih 
to Ishmael (Nabi Ismail) in the wilds of the desert, for Mecca 
was then not yet a town, there was no water to be found anywhere 
to wash herself with. She left the newly-born babe in the sands 
and ran searching for water; and on her return to the childi, lo! a 
tiny spring gushed out of the ground as if in answer to her prayers, 
at the place where the balyy was kicking with his tiny feet. Prom 
the small dam made in the sands to collect the v/ater of this new 
spring, the present well is made and now it is more than twenty 
feet deep. The \A'ater of zamzam is not sweet to the taste like 
fresh water but slightly brackish, although the ne\\’]y”arri\'ed 
pilgrim is assured that it is sweet to the taste, prox'idicd iic is 
looked upon with favour by the Almighty! I'he pilgrim’s sifi 
between Safa and Marw'a is nothing more than a memorial of 
Hagar’s supplications to Allah in her distress, for it vms hetw'een 
these two hillocks that she prayed and searched for water. No 
description of the mosque can be complete wilhoiit reference to 
the large number of pigeons seen therein. They are looked upon as 
semi-sacred, and the writer has never heard of their being caught 
and used for food, the alleged reason being that the birds are 
Fatimah’s pets,'' Fatimah being the favou daughter of- the 
Prophet. So these birds breed and miiltipbv without molestalion 
or hindrance and it is not an uncommon sight to see some one 
with corn or rice in his hand feeding these pigeons in the mosque 
as if they were poultry in a farmyard. 

Other places of interest w-hich the pilgrim visits in Mecca, 
besides the birth-places of the Prophet and his Four Companions 
and the tombs of Aminah and Khadijah, are: — (I) Jabal Kubis, 
(2) Jabal Nur and (3) jabal Thur. 

Jabal in Arabic is a mountain or high hill. The mountain 
known as Jabal Kiibis is on the eastern side and within sight of 
Mecca, hardly one mile distant from the Mosque. There is a sort 
of cave half way up this mountain where the Head Shaikh of the 
sect of Muslim mystics, known as Tarikat NakshabandiJ' leads 
a somewhat austere life, away from the rest of the world. There 
is a spot here from which the pilgrim waves to his friends and 
relatives in his distant native country, mentioning their respective 
in his distant native country, mentioning their respective names 
in order that, so it is believed, their hearts may be stirred by 
Allah to perform the pilgrimage. : 
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Jabal Kur lies northward about four miles away from Mecca. 
I lere tlic Prophet Muhammad often went for his meditations before 
he received the first Divine Message and here too God’s Messenger, 
Gabriel, appeared to him with the Message ordering him to '' Read 

in the Najnc of tlyy Lord the first verse of the Koran that 

W'as sent down through the Prophet. But the story which is told 
to the Mala\' pilgrim is that it was at Jabal Nur that the Prophet, 
when a ho\', got liis heart cleansed by Gabriel of the black blood 
therein that represented viciousness, thus leaving him with none 
but the “ blood ’’ of virtues. This cleansing of the heart was 
repealed by the same Agent of God at the lamiavi well with lain- 
:iam waiter wiien the Prophet was about to perform his famous 
Ascension to Heaven on the night of the 15th Shaaban (nisjji 
Shaaban) when, in addition, Gabriel put Faith into the heari; of 
the Prophet. 

Jabal Thur is about ten miles from Mecca !>'ing southwards. 
At its foot is a cave in which the Prophet Muhammad took refuge 
whilst preparing for his first flight to Mectina. His life was 
saved L\y a spider which after the Prophet's entrance started 
weaving its web right across the mouth of the ca\’e so that the 
search party thought on one could have entered as otherwise he 
would have brushed away the spider s weh. This accounts for the 
Malay’s reluctance to kill a spider as the whole species is looked 
upon as the Prophet's friend. There is another story current in 
Malaya wiiich is not corroborated in Arabia and that is, that 
whilst the Prophet was hiding in this cave a man among the 
search party took up a stone and threw it into the cave, hitting the 
Prophet on the mouth and breaking one of his teeth in half. The 
Prophet later on, not caring to be seen with a half-broken tooth 
filed all the rest of his teeth down to the level of the broken one. 
And this is the explanation offered by Malays why they have 

their teeth filed on coming to age in imitation of the filing 

of the teeth of the Prophet! 

The visit to Medina the burial place of the Prophet is one of 
the performances during his pilgrimage that a Malay is anxious 
to achieve, although it is not essential (wajib) according to the 
rules for the '' Haj " (Rtikun Haji), Their desire can be under- 
stood if one remembers the Saying of the Prophet '' Those who see 
me alive or after death I look upon as my companions and on the 
Day of Judgment they will get intercession from me” (mendapat 
shafaat Rasul- Allah) . 

Three caravans go to Medina every year, the first before the 
Fasting month, (Ranidan) the second after the Fasting month 
and the third after the Haj.” Malays generally prefer the first 
two, unless they mean to stay in the Hejaz till the next pilgrimage 
season {menau7i) and then they do not mind going by the third 
caravan. > It is not necessary to put on the ihram when going to 
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Medina, but on coming back to Mecca it is impcM-atlve because 
the rule is; “ Bverv person on entering Mecca must be ui ih.chh. 
Converselv: ••E:\-erv person on leaving Mecca must peil<)im the 
taiMf ’iJda means leaving or going away Irom.— 

After performing the taicaf ividcu’ the pilgrim starls on his 
joiirnei- to Medina bv camel. It takes twelve nights to read 
Medina, stopping at eleven different places which arc in Ik i 
order as follows:— M'adi Fatimah, 

Mastura, Bir Shaikh, Bir Hassan, Bir Khalas, Bir Abbas and bu 
barwish. The above is the list of places along the more 
route known as “Jalan Sultani, whicn was tallowed bv the 
writer when accomnan.ving the second caravan in tne >eai 
The other route is' known as “Jalan Ghir. ’ which branches oft 
on leaving Rahigh and joins the Jalan Sultani at Bir Khalas. 1 he 
second route is said to be shorter but some vepy steep hills have 
to be climbed. 

As in the journey between Jeddah and Mecca, the caiavan 
travels^ bv night, not 'b.v da.v, starting about three of four m the 
afternoon and stopping about three or four in the morning. 1 he 
writer will never forget the scene on approaching the yar.ous 
halting-places which are lighted up with hundred ol od-lamps 
raised cn long poles stuck in the ground or rather sand. 1 hese aie 
the lamps ofbhe various parties belonging to the various Shaikhs 
or guides who have gone ahead o! the pilgrims and leachcd the 
appointed halting-place before them. When with these myriads of 
lights twinkling in the distance like stars in the semi-darkness or 
the early dawn and growing bigger as the caravan approaches and 
what with the music and singing, chiefly in Arabic and Hmdustani, 
echoing and re-echoing in the wide expanse of sands, it is enciugh 
to melt one’s heart and make one to long tar wings to fly back to 
one’s home there to listen to one’s native music; tor, srrange as it 
may appear, Malays unlike Indians do not sing their own songs 
here: and if they fee! at all exultant, burst out into Arabic not 
Malay tunes. 

• At daybreak, each of the halting-places looks like a small town 
for here are to be seen for sale anything and everything for human 
consumption available in Arabia, the only difference being that 
these “ shops ” are in tents, not in permanent buildings, except at 
R abigh which is a fortified town and a port of minor importance. 
I'he different parties in the caravan are separated from one 
another, each forming a horse-shoe circle with its own shaqdufs 
placed one against the othqr cn their own wooden props, the 
entrance to the enclosure being at the point where the circle is left 
uncompleted. The pilgrim,s will be busy all day making purchases 
and cooking their food, , some to. be taken at the halting-place 
itself and the rest, along with them in the shaqduf. 

Generally,, these ’.h^S|l’||^|jift^-; 0 r&'^situat^ at spots where there 
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are wells (Bir in Arabic) but the pilgrims are not allowed to draw 
water from the wells as they are the property of the local tribe of 
Bedouins who will come with their qariba or sheepskins full of 
water otTcring it for sale. At Wadi Fatimah, however, there is a 
small stream of fresh water, no bigger than a large ditch; and 
pilgrims am wash themselves or their clothes without having to 
pay anything. The water in all the wells at the other halting- 
places is passably' good, except at Oadimah, Rabigh and Mastiira 
where it is saltish, for these places are not far from the sea-coast. 
In fact, so near are the}’ to the sea that one can buy fresh fish there, 
and between Qadimah and Rabigh one can even see the sea. 

At this point, perhaps, it would be w'ell to give a brief descrip- 
tion of all the siglits seen during the journey. Unfortunately there 
is very little to tell as one travels most of the time in the dark. 
From w'hat can be seen during daylight, most of the country is 
hilly; range upon range of barren rocky hills are seen practically 
eveiwwhere. Here and there, one comes across patches of flat land 
where corn and w’ater-melcn are growm. Date-palm groves occur 
w'herever the land is low lying. Bedouin tents are conspicuous by 
their absence rather than by their presence along the road. The 
idea that the Bedouin are a migratory people moving with their 
tents from one place to another is not altogether correct as from 
the writer’s own personal observations there is no race under the 
sun w'ho love their homes and homeland better than the Bedouins. 
Tribes have been know'n to settle in one particular district for 
hundreds of years without ever attempting to move, no 
matter how^ rich and tehripting other places even close 
by are. The wuiter has on several occasions spoken of Malaya to 
the Bedouins, giving them an exaggerated account of the riches 
and beauties of that country as compared with their barren land, 
where water is as scarce as gold; and though their “ mouths water," 
so to speak, on hearing of such seemingly endless bounties of 
Allah, yet in the end they invariably exclaim: — “Your country 
may have the best that Allah can give to mankind in this world, 
but nothing whatever will induce us to leave home and homeland" ! 

We have said that it takes twelve nights to reach Medina, 
but more often than not it takes longer than this to accomplish 
the journey, delay being caused by Bedouins stopping the caravans 
to extort money from pilgrims. It is an open secret that the good- 
will of these Bedouin tribes along the Medina roure, especially 
between Bir Hassan and Bir Abbas, had to be bought by annual 
grants of subsidies from the Ruler of the Hejaz in order that they 
would abstain from robbing the pilgrims. In 1923 the second 
caravan from Mecca to Medina with which the writer travelled was 
stopped at Bir Abbas alone for nine days; and the third caravan 
in the same year was stopped at the same place for more than 
thirty days, till rice got so scarce there that f I had to be paid for 
a tea-cupful. In 1924, no caravan ever reached Medina as they ' 
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were .stopped by the Bedouins. at Rabigh and not allowed to 
proceed. These were t'lie }'ears- when King Hussein, noW' dethroned,, 
was Ruler of the Heiaz; and rumour has it^that I lussein could not 
or would not pay the promised amounts ol subsidies to the difler- 
ent Bedouin tribes; hence the trouble. Under the lurkish regime, 
although these annual subsidies were regularly paid, no caravan 
ever attempted to go to Medina without a strong escort of 'rurkish 
soldiers. And even if the caravan was not stopped on the way, 
there was always theft and sometimes murder committed by the 
camebdrivers during the journey. 

At last, after a weary journe}' rendered the more unbearable 
b}’ the burning heat of the sun in the desert, Medina is reached 
A turn in the road on a small hill suddenly brings the pilgrim in 
view of the town about a mile a\\^a3^ What his sensations arc at 
the sight of this holy city, the burial-place of the Prophet, and 
the object cf his uncomfortable and perilous wanderings fur the 
last two or three w'eeks, is better left to be experienced than 
described. The writer remembers tears of delight, starting to his 
eyes from a sense of being brought back as it were from death to 
life and an indescribable lump in the throat rendering speech 
difficult. He was constrained to draw his hands across his e}'es to 
suppress the tears which, he was afraid, would make liim k'U)k a 
fool in the eyes of his fellow-travellers. But, after all, what shame 
is there to shed these tears when fellow-travellers are also experien- 
cing the same feelings: indeed, some of them were sobbing aloud, 
pitied even by the unpitying Bedouin camel-dri\'ers. 

The town of Medina is a little smaller than xMecca. It has a 
permanent population of about twenty thousand, it is situated 
in a \xille}', though the hills are somewhat far away so that the 
whole town is on flat land. The houses are in type and pattern 
exactly similar to those in Mecca and Jeddah; but the streets are 
not dusty and dirty because there is no sand on the ground but 
clayey earth. One can see date palms growing here in profusion 
and in some places even bananas and sugar canes. In summer 
it is cooler than Mecca and the water here is about the best to be 
found in all this wide world. The inhabitants are more genteel 
and better-mannered than anywhere else in the Hejaz. Even the 
wild Bedouin camel-drivers, ill-mannered, overbearing and short- 
tempered during the journey, are suddenly transformed on their 
entry to this town and assume a meek attitude, more gentle than 
the proverbial Iamb. There are no loud shoutings from coffee 
shopkeepers, sherbet-sellers and even money-changers as one 
finds in the streets of Mecca. , All is quiet and orderly suggesting 
the peace and tranquility so greatly desirable to great thinkers 
for their meditations., Medina is as quiet and tranquil as the 
Prophet would have it in his lifetime,'' whispers everyone. 
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I'he Medina mosque is smaller by far than the one in Mecca. 
It is situated to the south of the town with its kiblat (direction for 
pravers) facing towards Mecca. In shape it is a rectangle with 
its length, 200 feet, running from North to South and its breadth, 

feet, from Fiast to West. It is floored and roofed on three 
sides, lea\'ing a space on the western side, unreofed and unfloored, 
where can be seen a well and some date-palm trees. Opposite this 
“garden" is the place reserved for ladies to say their prayers 
Idle large space to the southward is where the men perform their 
devotions. 'I'he Prophet’s tomb is situated near the south-eastern 
corner of the mosque, inside. There is a large Qnbbah or cupola 
over tlie tomb and within it are also enclosed the tombs of Abu 
Dakar and Omar, the first two Caliphs after the Prophet as well as 
the tomb of Fatimah, the Prophet's favourite daughter. The four 
t.oinbs can only be seen from the outside through openings in the 
walls of tlie Qnbbah and are kept under lock and key by eunuchs 
emp!o}x\l there as special guards. There arc five minarets to this 
mosque and the southern wall inside is inscribed with the full te^;c 
of the Koran in gold letterings, whilst the floor is covered with 
some of the richest carpets in the world. There is a pulpit \\'here 
the Kbaiib or preacher delivers his Fridav' and Fid sermons; and 
close to the pulpit, the pilgrim is slun\n a few feet of ground said 
to be holy, as the story goes to sa\' that the Prophet once said 
that parlicular piece of ground would be raised to Heaven along 
with all good folks on the Last Day. The pilgrim is advised to 
say a short prayer thereon, so that the piece of ground will take 
him up to Heaven when it is raised up b}* the Almighty. Whether 
this is true or not, for the present, it suffices that the imparter of 
such a valuable “ religious secret ” is invariably helped on to his 
iieaven in this world with bakshish from the unquestioning pilgrim. 
No wonder in the eyes of the Arabs all Malays and Javanese, who 
are grouped together under the nomenclature of fawa in this 
country are “cows"! 

Outside the town southwards, about a hundred yards from 
the mosque-wall there is a cemetery called Baki, This is also 
visited by the pilgrim, as it contains many tombs and graves of 
saints and martyrs who were respected and honoured by the 
Prophet. About two miles away from the town there is another 
cemetery where the martyrs of the famous Battle of Uhud, one 
of the greatest victories of the Prophet, were buried, among whom 
was Hamzah, an uncle of the Prophet, a great warrior and one of 
the Prophet’s generals. This cemetery is at the foot of Jabal Uhud. 
All these the pilgrim is shewn by his guide; and he stays on in 
Medina only until he has attended one Friday service, after which 
he is told to make preparations to go back to Mecca. Any spare 
money that the pilgrim has goes to buy Medina dates which are 
said to be the best in the world* 
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The pilgrim returns to Mecca by the same way that he 
came, undergoing the same trouble and difficiilties the only dif- 
ference being that the pilgrim is now in ihram. 

The pilgrim who is unable to visit Medina ma\',, with equal 
merit, visit Ta-if, as the Prophet is reported to have said : ‘' The 
visit to the tomb of niy uncle Abbas at Ta-it is equal!)' meritorious 
with the visit to me (or my tomb at Medina)''. The advantage 
in this a!ternati\-e lies in the fact that it takes only three niglds 
to reacli Ta-if from Mecca as against twelve to reach Medina. 
There is anoLher attraction that Ta-if offers: it is cooler there than 
an)'where in the Hejaz. In fact; it is the hill-station for M^ccca, 
very much in the same way that SimJa is to India. It is to I'a-ii 
that the dignicaries and rich merchants of Mecca go during the 
hot summer months, wlien free from all that the pilgrimage season 
entails. Besides being a hill-station, Ta-if is also the vegetable 
garden for Mecca: tomatoes, gourds; pumpkins, carrots, spinach, 
onions are grown liere for consumption in Mecca. Perhaps it is 
wrong to call Ta-if a town, for there are fewer shop-houses there 
than '‘summer-houses;’' which are built in gardens or rather vine- 
)^ards. 'The compounds of these summer-houses are full of grape- 
Aunc, intermingled with pomegranate trees and flowering shrubs. 
No need to try and conjure up a pen-picture of these gardens when 
the grapes are ripe and the Bowers in full blossom, as any one 
can appreciate what it is to be in such gardens after seeing rocks 
and sands almost everywhere in the country. In the garden known 
as Mimn raja, the coolness is enhanced by a stream of fresh water 
flowing right through the middle. And again, as Ta-if is 4400 
feet above sea-level, one can see the country from it for miles 
around, giving one a sense of freedom above the many crowded 
hili-ranges. The scenery on all sides from this high elevation is 
glorious. 

Such is Ta-if in its principal features. But our Malay pilgrim 
is not concerned with its beauties, or its invigorating climate: he 
is here for the pilgrimage alone. If the grapes anci other fruits 
are in season it is merely a happy coincidence in the Scheme of 
things that he is able to enjoy those fruits. His philosophy lies in 
the happy medium between the two injunctions: — (1) Be grateful 
(shukur) to Allah when He gives you out of His mercy and bene- 
ficence His bounties that you can enjoy. (2) Be patient (sabar) 
when He makes misfortune overtake you. What the pilgrim is 
chiefly concerned with at Ta-if is the tomb of Abbas, the uncle of 
the Prophet, And he also finds in the Ta-if mosque the tombs of 
two of the Prophet's sons, Kassirn and Tahir who died young. 

I !e is shevm on a rock the spot on which the Prophet prayed for 
the assistance of Allah when the people of Ta-if drove him from 
there in the early days of his ministry. At another place on another 
rock, he is told, the Prophet todk his rest after preaching for a long 
time to the then unbelieving inhabitants- of Ta-if; and there is 
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still to be seen the impress supposed to have been made by the 
Prophet's arm as it was placed on the rock to support his body 
while h-ine down. All these and such similar spots m other parts 
of the count rv. valuable only is true from a historical view-point, 
ar(' \-eiu'rat«i h}' the ignorant pilgrim to an extent verging on 
felichistn, although the Prophet took great care to warn his todow- 
ers against such practices. 

About the beginning of Zulhijjah. there is great excitement 
in Mecca on account of the arrival of the Mehmal which, beiore 
the eximision of the Turks from the Hejaz, were two m number; 
one from Pgypt, the other from Syria (Sham). Fo the Malay 
pilgrim, the Mehmal from Egypt is known as Shaqduf Fatnnah, 
while the one from Syria as By an arrangemen 

made some time in the early history of Islam^, bgypPwas to send 

annually to Mecca what is knpwn as the Holy Carpet —the 

black silk covering for the Kaabah, whilst Syria was to send 
medicine which would be required by the pilgrim during the season 

As time rolled on, many rich Muslims both in Egypt and m S>na 
bequeathed various “wakafs” in the form of money, corn 
like, to be sent to Mecca for the poor; and the executors ol these 
wills tool; the opportunitv annually to send these “wakats along 
wHh the Mehmal. Also, at a time when travelling between these 
countries was not yet facilitated by steam as at present, pilpums 
for the sake of safety, accompanied their respectne Mehmal. 
usually under the charge of an Amin’l-Haji, or I ilgnmage Omcer, 
so that the whole procession became quite imposing. As it is 
known at present, the Mehmal is always heralded upon its entry 
to Mecca by music and singing and received equa ly joyoupy by 
the inhabitants of that Holy City. , Even when all the gifts and 
“ wakafs ” have been received by those who are to receive them, 
the Mehmal or conveyance itself is taken round ^m procession 
“ with fife and drum ” on holy days of the Haj followed by 
all the soldiery of the Hejaz with their bands as weh. Afpr the 
fhA rnnntrv SvHa for some reason or other no 
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all hunianity will assemble'... en the -Day, of Resurrection; in .other 
\\’ords, it is the Padang Yauntil Mabshar on the Last Day. Whether 
these bdiei's are aiiihenticated.4yy' the Word of God in the Koran 
and by the IhulHh or Sayings, of the Prophet, the pilgrim is not. 
during an}' time of his sojourn; enlightened: he is simpl}' tiiki iluit 
the)' are religious secrets,” which is quite contrary to the teach- 
ings of the Prcsphel who declares that there is no secret at ail^ in 
Islam. Wliile cn this subject of “ religious secrets,” tlic writer 
would like to record the other secrets which the average pilgrim 
is told hv his Shaikh and these are: — (1) that Adam lies buried 
somewhere under the Kaabah; (2) that the door ol IIea\‘en lies 
exactly above the door of llie Kaabah, so that pilgrims are warned 
when entenbig the Kaabah not to look upward for fear lliey would 
see t!ic Iwuris thei'e and be so enamoured of their beaut}' that they 
w'ould go mad ever after. ! would mention, however, that it is 
an undoubted truth that none of the pigeons (Fatiniah's pets) 
which sw'arm everywliere in the Mecca mosque, are ever seen to 
tly across right abo\'e the Kaabah, for fear, it is said, of this unseen 
Ileavenl}' Gateway that exists between the Kaabah and Heaven. 

Let us return to Arafat. It is here lhat all I he pilgrims 
assemble, waiting For the eventful 9th of Zuihijj:ih. They are 
all in ihram which is donned on leaving Mecca, and they live 
here in tents which now can be seen in thousands, each with its 
■own particular Hag recognised only by members of its party 
belonging to the different Shaikhs. The pilgrim is no longer 
bothered about cooking his own food here as elsewhere, because 
custom rules that the Shaikhs have to feed the pilgrims at Arafat 
as well as at Mina, another place where the pilgrims have to re- 
main for two or three days. So, the pilgrim is free to devote all 
his time to the necessary devotions and he therefore repeats his 
prayers almost incessantly. At three o’clock in the afternoon, a 
.gun is fired as a signal that the Khalifa or Successor of the Prophet 
is about to deli\’er his Ilaj sermon from the sacred mount of 
Jabal Arafat, as did the Prophet himself in his lifetime. This 
is the most important feature in the whole ceremony for the perfor- 
mance of the Haj, as the khutbah or sermon was intended by the 
Founder of Islam to be a review of the Muslims' social, moral and 
political progress during the year by their Spiritual Leader, the 
Prophet himself or the Khalifas after him; but the pity of it is, 
as it is done today, more than 90% of the pilgrims do not hear 
and do not know what is said in the sermon, the end of which is 
signalised to them by the letting off of some fireworks. After sun- 
set, the pilgrims will begin to move back to a place called Muzda- 
lifah where they stay for the night. Before he leaves Muzdalifah, 
the pilgrim has to collect some small stones for the m^dempar 
at Mina which is reached generally on the morning of the lOlh 
Zulhijjah, At this place there are three stone-pillars, a little bigger 
than our milestones put up about 300 yards distant from one 
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another, and the pilgrim is required to throw seven stones/ one at 
a lime, at the three stone pillars one after another, beginning 
Irom tile one farthest from Mecca and finishing with the one 
nearest to it. As soon as this is done, the i brant can be discarded 
ami ordinary clothes put on. This day being the 10th of Ziilhijjali, 
t 1 k‘ festival of Hari Raya Uaji so the pilgrims don their best 
clotiies and the Shaikhs are busy “ christening ” the pilgrims one 
!\v one by tying the svfb an round each one’s head and patting him 
Oil the shouider whilst calling each of them “ Haji So-and-so.” 
This ceremony is necessary only in that it brings |1 to the Shaikh 
for each “ christening ”: and the simple pilgrim is pleased at 
being given an Arabic-sounding name instead of his old one 
which is, more often than not, merely the name of some vegetable 
or the like, such as Ktmdor, Labu, Bulat, etc., etc. Here it should 
be recorded that Arafat is about sixteen miles from Mecca, MuzJa- 
lifah about eight miles and Mina about four. 

It has been said above that the pilgrim has to stay at Mina for 
two or three days. This is because he has to throw stones at the 
three stone-pillars not only on the iOth of Zulhijjah, but also on 
the two succeeding days, after which only he can return to Mecca. 
'Fhe idea of throwing stones is that it is in imitation of Ishmaei 
who was tempted by, and threw stones at, Satan at those three 
places w’hen he was accompanying liis father Abraham to be 
sacrificed to God. The story sa>'s that Abraham had been com- 
manded by the Lord to sacrifice his only beloved son for His sake; 
and though he himself had no compunction to cut the throat” 
(scmbcleh) of his son in obedience to the command of the Al- 
might yet he entertained seme doubt as to whether the son him- 
self would be willing to be sacrificed. Great was the joy of Abra- 
ham when he found that his son was not only submissive to the 
Will of Allah but also immune to the temptations of Satan. And 
the joy was doubly great when after having killed his son, as he 
siippok‘d, lo! it was found that a goat had been killed instead. 
God in His great mercy had put the animal in place of the son. 
And so, to this day a Muslim will sacrifice a goat to signify his sub- 
mission to the Will of Allah, which submission represents the 
kernel of the Muslim faith. The sacrifice is done on the 10th of 
Zulhijjah at the foot of a hill called Jabal Kurban in Mina. 
Thousands of these goats are killed on that day, and as goat-flesh is 
not considered very wholesome in Arabia as food, the carcases of 
these animals are almost all thrown away, or rather dumped into 
a large hole and left there to be disposed, of by the vultures as 
they "phvase. In Mina also the pilgrim is shown the hill called 

jabal Kufiah kufah, or kopiah as it is corrupted in 

Malay, means a cap. It is said that Prophet Muhammad was 
once hiding in the cave at the foot of the hill ; and when he stood 
up to go elsewhere, he hit the roof of the cave with his head 
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i head but denting the stone-roof of the 
head. 

.... stay at Mina, apart from the perfor- 
and devotions, the place is further enlivenecl 
bv a long procession of Bedouin Chiels on came s 
of State' on horses with the King ot ^ ‘ 

the Mehmal from Egypt and from 

•hing to the martial music i t- 

■11 as from the Band ot the Mehmal. Even 
their own Band playing inusic which re- 
ne a Scottish bagpipe. _ The cavalry give 
nship in front of the King s Mina palace, 
tmiration of the on-lookers. The Arabian horse 
■d alfover the world, and its Arab rider does not lack 
horseman. In the evening, about eight oclock, 
f fireworks which lasts to about midnight. 

‘ y' the 12th of Zulhijiah, after the throwing 
at 'the supposed Satan as narrated above, the pi grim 
here to perform again the to/, and 
, to complete the requirements ot the fiaj- 
reported to have said; “The pilgrims alter the 
of the Maj are as free from sins as new-born babew 
the meaning of this Saying i^hus: 1 he 
mance of the Idaj. are pardoned ail their 
that time, pTOvidsd they do not commit 
” Then again, according to some later expounders 
-VO kinds of Haj one is the Hap Makbtd, 
hiardud; the former is the one when the pilgrim s 
reformed for the better, while the latter is when he 
becomes worse in conduct than before. 

There is nothing else for the pilgrim to do novv but to prepare 
for the journey home. He must needs buy the and lubhah 

for himself to distinguish him on high days from those who aie 
not Haji in his own country, and possibly he may want the rosaiy 
(tasbih) too and he must needs have some of the ^amzam vaster 
as a present for his relatives and friends at honae, and possibly he 
may Ving them also the batu akek, kayu sugt. chelak and akai 
bahar, so much valued and appreciated by Malays. 

After performing the tawaf wida’ , the pilgrim at last says 
“ Good-bve ” to the Holy Land with a clear conscience, happy 
in the belief that he has served Allah in so far as His command- 
ment in connection with the pilgrimage is concerned. 

Upon arrival at his kampong or village at horne he is greeted 
and welcomed as befits one who has just .’■^turned from ^ v'Sit to 
thP " House of Allah,” the Great and; Almighty Allah, the Creator, 


not only breaking his 
cave to the size of tiie 

During the pilgrim's 
niance of religious rites 
every afternoon 
high dignitaries 
the centre; t!.„ 
diery on foot, all marc 
the State Army, as v’e 
the Bedouin chiefs have 
sembles v'er}^ mu 
their display of 
much to the ad 
is rcnownec. 
reputation as a 
there is a display o 

On the third day 
of stones a. . 
returns 1o Mecca, t 
berchukur as before, 

The Prophet is 
performance c-. 
Commentators explain 
pilgrims, for the perfo 
sins in the 
those sins again.” 'H 
of the Faith, there aje tw 
tiie other Haj 
conduct is 
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We haA'e folfowed the pilgrim' in his. wanderings and learnt 
O'f the hardships he has-, to undergo;- we- have .seen what he visits, 
whal he does, what he prays for and why; and we have discovered 
wliai is taught him. Let us reflect and weigh what he thinks of 

it all. 

'['here is the monetary side. He expends freei}^ often the 
savings of a lifetime. He sacrifices ail the conveniences that only 
Home cam give, no matter how poor that home is. Perhaps 
he wrech.s Iris constitution, with strange food and a stranger 
climate. !n 1924, which was by no means a bad year as far 
as the health of pilgrims went, among Malay pilgrims registered 
at the British Consulate, Jeddah, 15% deaths were reported 
within six months. Yet every pilgrim will assure you, on his 
Faith, that he will gladly return to perform the pilgrimage again 
to endure the same troubles and privations if only he has got the 
means to do it. What is it that provides this strong incentive to 
sacrifice all worldly possessions, all home comforts and even life 
itself? The writer must admit his inability to explain beyond 
these few words: — “'Only a Muslim, firm in the belief of Islam, 
shall understand.” 
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Tlie Geology and Mining Industries ■ 

. of Kedah and Perils^. 

By E. S. WiLLBOURN, 

(Assistafit Geologist, Federated Malay States,) 

With a geological sketch map. 

Introduction. 

71iis report describes the results of field work from January 
1 922 until january 1 924. Most of it was completed by the end 
of May 1923. A considerable amount of information was collect- 
ed by Mr. J. B. Scrivenor, Geologist, Federated Malay States, in 
previous \ears, and this has been incorporated. 

An account, written by Mr. J. B. Scrivenor and the p> resent 
writer, of the geology of the Langkawi Islands, and the prospects 
of mineral development, was published in October, 1923, in 
Volume I of the Malayan Branch, Royal Asiatic Society, with a 
coloured geological sketch-map, so this portion of Kedah terri- 
tory has not been dealt with in the present report. 

During 1923, Major W. A. D. Edwardes, M.C., Assistant 
Superintendent, Trigonometrical Surveys, who takes a keen inter- 
est in the geology of the country, gave great assistance in furnish- 
ing a more accurate idea of the geology of the Baling District. 

It was hoped to publish a large scale geological map, printed 
in colours, but as this would have entailed considerable expense, 
the attached sketch-map must serve. The map used when doing 
the field work was the 1 920, 3 miles to I inch production, but 
later a coloured geological sketch-map has been prepared, using 
the 1 925 2 miles to I inch map as a basis, and the later 
information obtained by Major Edwardes and the Malay Collec- 
tors has been used to amplify and correct the original. This 
latest large scale coloured map can be examined at the Geologist's 
Office, Batu Gajah. 

Previous Liter.ature. 

The following list comprises the most important publica- 
tions dealing with the geology and mining of Kedah and Perils. 

1. Jones, W. R., Dr. '"Tin and Tungsten Deposits: The 
economic significance of their relative temperatures of formation." 
Bulletin of the Institution of Mining and Metallurgy, No. 186, 
March, 1920. Vide Chapter VIII. 

2. Newton, R. B., I.S.O. “On Marine Triassic Fossils from 
the Malayan Provinces of Kedah and Perak." Geological Maga- 
zine, Vol. LX 1 1, No. 728, Februarv 1925 nn, 
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In this paper the late Mr. Newton describes lossils found 
at Kuala Nerang, and Kampong Kuala, in Kedah, and identi- 
fies them as marine organisms and similar to shell-remains 
previoiish' found at Piitus Semanggol, in Perak. He states that 
the late “Professor T. R. Jones was wrong in describing the 
Perak fossils as Estheriella, a Crustacean which lived in estua- 
rine or lacustrine conditions. The fossils from Perak and Kedah 
arc marine Pelecypods and include species of Halobia. Their 
age is Middle Trias. Extracts from the paper are given in 
Chapter VI. 

3. “ On Fiisulina and other organisms in a partially cal- 
careous quartzite from near the IVlalayan-Siamese frontier. ' 
Annals and Magazine of Natural History, Ser. 9, Vol. XVII., pp. 
49 — 64 , januar}', 1926. 

The late Mr. Newton describes fossils found near boundary 
stones 9 and 10 in the north of Perlis, occurring in beds of hard 
quartzite with calcareous cement, interstratified with shales. 1 he 
most abundant organism belongs to the foraminiferous genus, 
Fiisulina, whilst others include remains of corals {Stenopora), 
crinoidal stem fragments, polyzoa (Fenestellidae), and imperfect 
casts of pelecypod valves. The presence of true Fusulina is of 
chief importance, however, for. stratigraphical results, because 
that genus is characteristic of the youngest Carboniterous deposits 
(Ouralian) as well as of beds of Permian age, thus forming a 
definite Palaeozoic horizon which is often referred to as Oura- 
lian-Permian, or Permo = Carboniferous. 

4. Ridley, H. N. The Flora of Lower Siam.'' Journal of 
the Straits Branch Royal Asiatic Society. No. 59 August 1911, 
p. 30. 

iMr. Ridley suggests on botanical evidence, that at no great 
distance of time the flat land of Kedah was under the sea, 
in which Gunong Jerai and Gunong Perak stood cut as islands 
as Penang does at the present day, and that the present flora of 
Province Wellesley and Gunong Jerai came up from the south 
while the flora of the country from Bangtaphan to Alor Star 
came from Burmah southwards. 

On page 43 -Mr. Ridley mentions “ sea bird Guano ” in a 
large cave at Chuping. He is evidently referring to the deposits 
of phosphate which are described later in the chapter on lime- 
stone. It is certainly not guano now; it may have been formed 
by the interaction of guano with limestone. 

5. "'The natural History of Kedah Peak." Journal of the 
Federated Malay, States Museums, VoL VII, part II, December 
1916, pp. 37 and 38. 

Mr.' Ridley says: ""The flora of Kedah Peak bears a consider- 
able resemblance to that MT Ophir There can be- 

little^ doubt that Mt\Opftir;'pa^' at one time an island detached 
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frorn.tlie mainland as Penang -is to. this day, and it, seems highly 
probable that Kedah Peak ' may ■ have been similarly isolated/" 

6. Robinson., H. C. and C. Boden Klo.ss. /'The Natural 
History of Kedah .Peak.” journal of the Federated Alaia)' 
Stales .Museums. Voi. Vi, Part IV, February 1916.,. pp. 219 — 244. 

The introdoction describes Kedah Peak: — It is ' quite isola- 
ted, standi.ng on' a base that does not exceed ,50 square miles, 
and is separated by low land not exceeding 50 feet in elevation 
from ail other hills. Its slopes to the north and west are much 
steeper than those to the' south and, east, 'and vertical rock 
faces, many hundreds of feet in height, exist. Geologically 
the mountain appears ' to ■ consist ■ of ■ sandstones , and quartzites 
of varying degrees ol'. hardness,, traversed 'by veins of quartz, 
while in one or two places deposits of- haematite' are found. It 
is well watered, being cut into by three great valleys which have 
been utilised for a water supply to the neighbouring districts, 
and ■ the cli'ffs .are ornamented. ' in several places b\' cascades 
which are very conspicuous after wet weather, of an}' duration.’" 

From an examination of the ma.rnmar fauna and the birds 
the authors infer “ That Kedah Peak has .never been connected 
either with the Trang mountains or those of the Main Range 
in such a manner 'as to permit the passage of the fauna of these 
two districts to it.” 

7. Scrivenor, .L B, “ Geologist s Am nual Report for the 
year 1910.” Supplement to the “ F.M.S. Government Gazette,” 
May 12, 191 1, Kuala Lumpur. 

An investigation was made of a reported occurrence of coal 
near Kulim. It had been stated that the coal was found on, or 
near, Victoria Estate, but, on cleaning out the well, net a trace 
of coal was found in it. Pieces of coal with tin-slag were found 
in a heap of debris near by, so it is possible that secret smelting 
operations had been carried on, but it was not discovered where 
the coal had been breught from. 

8. “ .Memorandum on the possibility of obtaining supplies 
of artesian water in the F.iVj.S.” Kuala Lumpur 1911. 

A bore for artesian water was put down near Alor Star. 
After 60 feet it passed from alluviiim into quartzite and continued 
in that rock to 130 feet until the bore was stopped. No gcx)d 
supp!}' of water was tapped. It is interesting to have the record 
of the shallowness of alluvium at Alor Star, but it is probable 
that the bore struck the top of an eminence arising from the 
floor under the Recent deposits. Probably the average depth of 
alluvium is much more than 60 feet. 

9. “ A sketch of the geological structure of the Malay 
Peninsula,” journal of the Straits Branch, Royal Asiatic Society,, 
No. 59, August 1911, pp. 1 — 13. 
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Mr. Scrivenor corrects the error which had found its way 
into Suess’s , book ‘VDas '.Antlitz Der Erde/' uhat the Lakawn 
Range enters the Peninsula from Siam to form the main granite 
range. 

10. Geologist's Annual Report for the year 1911, Kuala 
Lumpur. An analysis of monazite from Kulim is given. 

11. Geological History of the Malay Peninsula.” Quar- 
terly Journal of the Geological Society, Vol. Ixix, 1913, pp. 343 — * 
371. 

The Kedah Singgora Range was said to be composed of 
quartzite and shale, and it was thought that none of its summits 
reached 1000 feet above sea level. Surveys made since 1913 show 
that some of the hills are higher than this, and a granite mass 
occupies the highest ground, in the middle of the quartzite and 
shale country. 


A well preserved beach at the foot of Giinong Keriang, near 
Alor Star, is cited as evidence that the flat land, west of the Kedah 
Singgora Range, was not long ago under the sea. 

12. '‘ Geologist's Annual Report for the year 1913,” Kuala 
Lumpur. In this report Mr._ Scrivenor mentions his unpublished 
report on the Economic Geology of Perils. Material from th’is 
is incorporated in the present work. * 

13- “ Geologist's Annual Report for the year 1914,” Ku^ala 
Lumpur. A description is given of rocks from Baling district. 

14. "Geologist's Annual Report for the year 1919,” Kmala 

Lumpur. A description is given of prospecting work done :near 
the coal-bearing rocks on the Perlis-Siam boundary. An accc;unt 
of this is given in the present work. i 

The geology and minerals of Kedah Peak and the Langk^\wi 
Islands are described. \ 

15. "Geologist's Annual Report for the year 1920,” Kuala| 
Lumpur. Details are given of the two bores sunk to 81 feet\ 
and 68 feet on the coal-bearing beds in Perlis. 

16. "Geologist's Annual Report for the year 1921,” Kuala 
Lumpur. Details of the 205 feet bore in the Perlis coal measures 
are given. 

Mr. Scrivenor suggested that the phosphate of Perlis may be 
present as amorphous aluminium phosphate. Analyses made 
since then indicate that the -phosphate is present as hydrated 
calcium phosphate. 

This subject is dealt with in the chapter on limestone. 

17. Scrivenor, J, B., and E. S, Willbourn. " The Geology 
of the Langkawi Islands '' with a geological sketch map. Malayan 
Branch Royal Asiatic Society No, 88 October 1923, pp. 338—347. 
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Tlie., geology of the. Langkawi' Islands is not dealt with, ie 
the present paper as the above., account dealt with, it' complete- 
ly enough. . 

iS. 'Valeniyn’s Description of Malacca, translated by Mr. 
Muller, Government .translator. Journal of the Straits 'Branch of 
the Royal Asiatic. Society, No. ! 3, .June 1884, 

The author mentions a factory in *'*' Quedah ” with an Under- 
factor and. a . Settlement . to barter tin,, gold, and elephants for 
the Hon’ble Company, but owing to trouble the factory had tO; 
be closed down in 1656. 

19. WiMIboiirn, E. S. Geologist’s Annual report for the 
year 1922.'*’ .This gives a remme ol results of the survey to the 
end of 1922, which are now given in extenso. 

P.HYSICAL Features and General Geolog.ica,l Sketch. 

The .most accessible part of Kedah is 'the strip of flat ground, 
which is crossed from south to north by the road and railway,, 
and as the .larger part of the State is net traversed by any 
important line of communication, a visitor passing through the 
country receives the impression that Kedah is verv^ flat. Me would 
quickly change his mind if he were to go on a journey of explora- 
tion in the little-known eastern half of the State. With the ex- 
ception of the roads from Padang Serai to Baling, Weng. and 
Kroh, and from Alor Star to Kuala Nerang, he would have to 
rely on rivers and jungle paths. The country formed of sedi- 
mentary rocks is hilly, and where the quartzites and shales have 
been mietamorphosed, and hardened, by igneous masses, their 
resistance to denudation has left high peaks, such as Gunong 
Jerai, and the hills south of Sintok. The most mountainous part, 
however, is in the granite country on the eastern side of Central 
Kedah which extends over the boundary into Siam, 

Songei Muda. The largest river in Kedah is Sungei Muda. 
It flows along the northern fringe of these mountains, fed by a 
number of tributaries which rise in the highlands between Gunong 
Kubang Badak and Bukit Bubus, and in the shale and quartzite 
country as far west as the Bukit Pakir Terbang Range. Near 
Jeneri the Muda Valley passes between Bukit Perak, a long high 
granite ridge, and the high granite hills on the east bank. 
Granite outcrops can be seen in the river over a short distance 
only, and from here to the sea the river pursues an even course 
along a gentle gradient, with very few rock exposures. 

Ulu KetiL The eastern central granite mass is, on the sur- 
face, almost divided into two by a tongue of sediments which 
starts north of Weng and runs in a southerly direction to Baling. 
This furrow in the surface of the granite has determined the 
position of the valley of Sungei Ulu KetiL A road has recently 
been made from Baling to Weng, and it would be an easy matter 
to prolong it to beyond Tanjong Pari. The construction of a 
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further extension over the granite' mountains .to Sok would be 
more diiTiciilt. :, 'The; granite country between Weng and Sik and 
to the north of ' this line is very rugged,, but to the south, near 
Baling, the granite ridges are .lower. The path from ..Charok 
Pelandok to Kuala Kupang ' follows approximately the line of 
contact of the granite with sediments. 

■ .Limestoiie liill in UIu Miida. On the map a. limestone 
hill, Giinong. Labuah, is marked in the headwaters of Siingei 
Muda. near the Siamese boiindar}’, but its position is not accii- 
.rately known. 

Baling Hill. Baling limestone hill is usiiajly viewed from 
the Baling road, from which it seems to be a solid mass ol lime- 
stone several miles across. From the north, or better still, ^ from 
the summit of the hill itself, it is seen to be a natural amphithea- 
tre like the zuuugs of Perils, horse-shoe shaped, \\'ith an opening 
2 miles across at its northern side. Inhere is another much 
smaller opening at the south-west corner, near Pulai, which is 
known as phrlu zjajig. The limestone cliffs are very imposing on 
the inner walls of the amphitheatre, and, in comparison, the low 
rolling ground inside appears to be quite flat. Actually there are 
hills up to about fifty feet in height, and it is interesting to note 
that they are built of sandstone and shale. 

View from Baling Hill. The top of Baling Mill is a good 
spot for viewing the whole of the southern part of Kedah; 
Gunong Jerai (Kedah Peak), Bukit Mertajam, and Penang 
Island can all be easily picked out, as well as a number of less 
conspicuous hills. The rising ground to the east of Baling is the 
beginning of a broad expanse of plateau land which extends into 
Gpper Perak and Siam. 

Limestone ridge near Perak border, south-east of 
Baling. The presence of this hill was reported by Major W.A.D. 
Edwardes, and Malay Collectors were sent to visit it in Deceinber, 
1925. They found a high limestone ridge, built up, at any rate 
in part, of coarsely crystalline marble. The country on its east 
side is granite. 

Bintang. The granite range, which starts from the Bind- 
ings and passes to the north through Perak, ends abruptly after 
entering Kedah territory. Gunong Bintang, 6103 feet, on the 
Kedah Perak boundary is much higher than any other peak in 
Kedah. Gunong Kangar, 4760 feet, is a granite peak not far 
from Bintang. The country in Ulu S. Kuang, near the boundary, 
has not been visited, but a view from a hillock of sandstone 
about five miles upstream from Kuala Kupang showed that the 
boundary lies on an expanse of flat land, in all probability an 
area of sediments separating the Bintang granite from the south- 
ern prolongation of the- Baling granite. 
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Near Maliaiig. The . granite which occupies the Kiilini 
District, extending to Gunong- Bongsii,, is separated on the surface 
from the Bintang granite by a north .and' south belt of sediments, 
forming an area of flat or - rolling country between the two 
rnounlain ranges. There are small deserted mines in the flat 
ccirntry to the north of -Mahang, but, with the exception of a 
lampan near, Karangan, the only, miners in,. the district in 1923 
were tin-stealers. 

The Kill ifii granite mass.. Parts .of the northern margin, of 
the Kiilim, Bongsii, Relau,, Panchor granite, are mineralised, but 
mining, operatio.ns here are .on a very small scale. There were 
mines near Kulini, now abandoned, and a mine is being worked '^ 
a few miles from Karangan. There are also deserted lampans in 
the same district. On the whole it is an eas\^ matter to map the 
boundary of this granite, because, as a riiie, the sediments do not 
form such bold hill ranges as does the granite. 

Sedirtients in Soiitfi Kedah. In the quadrangle, between 
the Kulim granite the Bintang granite, the Baling granite, 
Gunong Jerai, and the coastal plain of alluM*um, there is an 
expanse of hilly land built up of quartzite, sandstone, shale and 
chert. The sediments have a general' north and south strike, and, 
in the case of more thinl\' bedded rocks, such as the chert, the 
dips are nearly vertical owing to a succession of sharp folds. 
The north and south strike is typical of all the sediments in 
Kedah, and local exceptions can be explained by the presence of 
granite intrusions. On the west of this quadrangle, and south 
of Gunong Jerai, are shales with no sandy beds; all exposur§ 5 p 
show a massively bedded red shale. The red colour is due 
weathering, and the unaltered beds are black in colour. 
best exposures are on Bukit Sungei Pasir, and on the isolai 
hills near Kuala Merbok. It would seem that the four isIancTP 
Bidan, Telor, Tukun Terendak, and Songsong, are built up of 
the same series, with the difference that some limestone is found 
in Bidan, and there is calcareous grit in Tukun Terendak. 

Red Shale. Volcanic Tuff. Although there are good ex- 
posures of the red shale in the hills near Kuala Merbok, yet no 
fossils have yet been found in them, and it is not possible to say 
definitely whether the beds are younger or older than the quart- 
zite of Kedah Peak and the chert, shale, and quartzite, of the 
Baling road, but the presence of limestone on Pulaii Bidan makes 
it probable that the red shales are passage beds between the 
limestone series, developed in Baling, and the overlying arenaceous 
beds. The eastern boundary of the area occupied by the red 
shales is indicated by a dotted line on the geological sketch 
map. There is a shortage of good road metal up to the 36th 
mile on the Baling road, because of the absence of unweathered 
quartzite, and at present the only supplies are drawn from 
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quarries of weathered chert. At the 36th mile there is an exposure 
of hard volcanic tuff which gives a satisfactory road metal. 

Qunong Jerai. Gunong Jerai, 3987 feet, is a most imposing 
pile, seen from many points of view from land and sea. It is 
built up of quartzite which has been made highly resistant to 
weathering by the hardening metamorphic action of granite 
intrusions. Probably the core of the mountain is a mass of 
granite, for seme of the foot-hills on the south and south-west 
side are granite or pegmatite, and intrusions of sheared granite- 
porphyry are exposed on the mountain, some quite near the 
summit. There are very precipitous cliffs, one, on the south side 
near the top, being particularly conspicuous. It is characteristic 
of quartzite hills that they have steeper slopes than hills of 
granite, and the fact can be used sometimes to map the granite 
contact in difficult country. For instance, Bukit Kepala Gajah, 
which is one of the hills attendant on Jerai, can fairly surely be 
mapped as quartzite on account of its steep contours. The 
granite intrusion near Gunong Jerai is tin-bearing, and tin-min- 
ing has been carried on near Semiling for some time. Coarse- 
grained pegmatites were recently worked for mica near Tanjong 
Jaga. There are reports that gold was found in the mountain, 
but no confirmation of this has been obtained. 

Bandar Bahru. The sedimentary rocks lying between the 
Kulim and the Bintang granite, exposed on the Bandar Bahru 
and Selama roads, are arenaceous, and similar lithologically 
to the Gunong Jerai quartzite and to the quartzite and shale 
exposed in the country to the east and north-east of Gunong 
‘jrai. Although Pulau Kera is outside Kedah territory, yet it 
g w be mentioned as belonging to the same series. It lies 
ween the granite of Penang Island and the Kulim granite. 

^ Plains. There is a small alluvial nlain to the south of 

'.yunong Jerai, from which various hills of red shale stand out 
like islands from the sea, and there is a much larger plain on the 
north side of the mountain. It extends into Perlis to within 
a lew miles of the Siam border, and east of Alor Star a narrow 
deep bay of^ alluvium penetrates inland as far as Kampong 
i inang. It is possible to draw a line from the sea eastwards 
through Aior Star, on perfectly flat country for more than half 
the breadth of the State at its widest part. A good deal has 
already been done towards irrigating the plain by means of 
cana s, and there are very large areas still remaining to be 
Developed. 

Sedimentary rocks in North Kedah. Apart from this 
aduvial plain, a series of quartzites and shales occupies the 
greater part of northern Kedah, and as in South Kedah, the rocks 
are associated with radiolarian chert They form part of the 
senes, younger thanTfee.limestoiiey'-That is extensiv^y developed 
throughout the Malay. fottunateiy there ' is ,4601- 
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sive evidence, to gi\’e the- age of one horizon, in Kedah. .Fossils 
found in black shales ' interbeddecl -with' quartzites at Kuala 
Nerang; and near the- Bukit Fakir -Terbang conglomerate range.,- 
a,re similar to those .found many yea-rs ago near Taiping in 
Perak, and they were stated b\^ the .late Mr. R. Bullen .Newton, , 
of the British .Museum of .Natural History, to .'be of Middle Tria,ssic: 
age. Conglomerates are commonly .developed east of- Kuala 
Nerang, as in the neighbourhood of the fossils found near 
Taipi,ng,, and the Bukit Pakir Terbang Range, which forms the 
State boundary to the east of Kampong Kuala, is built up solely 
of t,hem. Parts of the range, on it's western (Kedah) side, have 
vertical cliffs hundreds of feet in height, and it would be quite 
a feat , of climbing to ascend to the Trigonometrical Survey 
beacon from this side. ' The slopes, are much gentler ■ in Siam. 
.In 1922 a view from t.he -summit, of Bukit , Perak, ' many miles 
away, showed that the three-peaked hill, Batu Tajani, marked as 
1896 feet in height, to the south of Bukit Pakir Terbang, was 
once probably part of the same range, because its bold contours 
suggest that it too is made up of conglomerate. This was confirm- 
ed later by Major Edwarcles, who went along the ridge including 
Batu Tajam and Bukit Sayong. The pebbles in the rock at 
Gintang Kerinai and Bukit Pakir Terbang are commonly two 
inches across, and boulders with a diameter of one foot are not 
uncommon. 

Metamorpliosed Sedimentaries - in North ' Kedah. The- 
quartzite and shale in the neighbourhood of Padang Pelandok 
and the Alor Star Catchment Area seem to be underlain at no 
great depth by granite, indicating that the granite intrusion 
exposed at Pintu Wang and on the boundary at Kao Mai has 
a much greater lateral extent a short distance underground than 
on the surface. This is seen by the wide-spread metamorphism of 
the shales and quartzites in the two districts above-mentioned. 
There is a very beautiful gorge in the Catchment Area in which 
the metamorphosed shale and quartzite are well displayed. 

In the north-east corner of the State, to the east of Kao Mai,, 
the boundary is quite low, and there are no striking features. 
Ginting Pahat, at boundary stone 34, is a V-shaped pass between 
two hills. It is about fifty yards long and fifty feet deep, and at 
the bottom of it is only two or three feet wide. It has been 
formed as a result of the natural erosive action of two streams 
which have worked backwards to meet at their headwaters, one 
the S. Tempat, flowing westwards into Kedah, the other, the S. 
Langetap, flowing into Siam. The wails of the valley are of red 
earth in which are embedded fragments of fine grained schist, 
which looks like metamorphosed sandstone. No granite is known 
to outcrop near here, but it probably underlies the sediments at 
a shallow depth. 
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Km M&L The watershed to, the west of Ginting Pahat 
which forms the boundary between Siam and. Kedah, is all low., 
less than 1000 '.feet above. sea level,- until the granite , slopes of 
Kao Alai, 248(5 feet, are reached, near Kampong Seraya, and 
here the countr}' is more mountainous. No tin deposits are known, 
though there are mines working on the same intrusion, near 
Padang Pelandok, in L'iu Badak, and at Pintu Wang, a few 
miles from Ban Sebapein. Iliis is the intrusion that has caused 
the widespread inetamorphism south of Padang Pelandok, and 
the effect on the topography has been to leave hills of altered 
sediments, over 2000 feet high, that have resisted denudation as 
stubbornly as granite. 

.ProiniiieBt hills in the -.coastal plain. Between ' these 
schists and the coastal plain, less strongly metamorphosed sedi- 
mentary rocks form an area of rolling country, bounded on the 
west by a number of rather prominent quartzite hills, whose 
slopes disappear under alluvium. These hills, Bukit d'alipong, 
1271 feet, Bukit Tunjang, 987 feet, and further south, Bukit 
7'inggi, 438 feet, and Bukit Mijau, 484 feet, were in Recent times 
a natural barrier against the eastward creeping sea. The sea 
bottom was being covered by mud, sand, and silt, brought down 
by rivers from the hills, so that, when uplift took place, the new 
land that emerged was a flat plain. A number of islands and 
irregularities on the sea floor that had not been silted over are 
seen at the present day as isolated hills in the alluvial flat, and 
certain areas of low undulating country, such as that between 
Sungei Patani and Guriin, and in the north and east of Periis, 
were swept by the sea, and probably denuded, to some extent, 
by the action of the waves. 

East boundary of Periis. 'Fhere are no natural features 
forming the boundaty between Kedah and Periis. The water- 
shed at the east boundary of Periis and Siam is nowhere very 
high, Bukit llnggi, 378 feet, being the highest point. Tertiary 
beds with interbedded coal seams are know'n to occur near Bukit 
'hinggi, but neither their lateral extent nor their thickness has 
)-et Decn pro\'ed. 'Fhey are known not to reach so far as Padang 
Besar in the north, and an outcrop of ancient quartzites and 
shales was noted by Mr. Scrivenor in the west, but it is quite 
jx^ssihle that they extend to the south-east across the Changlun 
Singgora road. One weathered road-cutting gave the only evi- 
dence, and ii was not possible to decide from this whether the 
rocks were of Tertiary age or more ancient. Owing to the 
genii}- undulating nature of the country along this watershed 
there are \’er\' few exposures of rock, and recourse must be had 
to boring, before definite information can be obtained. Prospect- 
ing work carried out by the Railway Department, Federated 
Mala}' States, is described in a later chapter. 
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North boundary of. Perlis. 'Gunong China, 2370 feet, 
ill the north of- F^eiiis is a granite mountain, bounded on the 
.south by limestone,, and on the- east by .quartzite, calcareous grits 
and shales, , which iinde,rlie the limestone. ' At Bokit M.ata Ayer, 
1668 feet, limestone again ■ appea.rs. . Fossils were found , inf the 
. quartzite near Biikit Mata Ayer which prove the age of the beds, 
to , be' Permo-Carbcniferous. ■' Probably, the limestone is, of the 
.:sam,e period, though on a higher horizon. ■■ ■ 

The Setii! bouiidary Range. The western boundary be- 
tween Perils and Setu! is defined by a conspicuous - limestone 
range. 7'he northern half of it is continually being explored by 
prospectors, and . caves containing alluvial . .tin-ore have been 
worked for many }’ears. The granite of Gunong Ghina 
seems to be the source of the tin-ore. The limestone range has 
been carved into wonderful shapes by weathering, and it is 
honey-combed by subterranean streams. The enterprising 
miner follow'S these passages for miles, sometimes walking erect 
through lofty caves, sometimes squeezing his body through the 
merest cracks, and he may be rewarded by finding a fortune 
in a single cave, or he may find nothing but bare floors and walls 
■whe.rever he goes. 

The wangs of Perlis. Hidden ■ away amongst . the lime- 
stone hills of this Setiil boundary range are )ow-!ying flat plains 
called surrounded cn all sides by vertical cliffs. In the 

hills the gorges are dry, except in very wet weather, and the 
lack of water for bathing and drinking, with the very rough 
irregular nature of the country, make journeys very difficult 
indeed. But in the zcmigs matters are quite different. The 
country is flat and well-watered, and usually there are one or 
two Malay villages in them. Wang Tangga, near Kaki Bukit, 
was thought to have a floor of sandstone like the wang in Baling 
Hill, because fragments cf shale and sandstone are common in 
some of its streams, but bores sunk by Mr. A. J. Kelman in 
1925 proved bedrock in all cases to be limestone. 

Hills III the plain in North Kedah. The greater part of 
Perlis Js occupied by a Oat alluvial plain which extends south- 
wards through Kedah as far as Gunong Jerai. From it there 
rise numerous hills of ancient rocks, many of them limestone 
with \'ertical cliffs, others shale and quartzite with gentle slopes. 
Most of the quartzite and shale hills are included in two groups, 
cue near the railway at Kobah, the other near Langgar and 
Kepala Batas. Gunong Keriang, 699 feet, a solitary limestone 
mass a few miles from Alor Star, is the most striking hill in 
Kedah when viewed from its east side, because its outline so 
closely resembles an elephant. There is a number of limestone 
hills near Kodiang, and the nearest to the railway station is 
being quarried away piece-meal for ballast and road-metal. 
Another of the hills has an outline like a crouching lion, similar 
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to' Puiau Singha, 'an island of the Langkawi Group, again .remind- 
ing t,he observer, that in . Recent -. times the hills .were islands. 

.Hills in the- Perils plain. There is' a chain of hills starting 
at Giinong Hutan Haji, a quartzite hill south of Kangar, contin^ 
iiing north as the limestone hills Bukit Lagi, Bukit Besi Hangat, 
and other small hills, and merging into the Setiil boundary 
Limestone Range. Another chain begins on the west of Bukit 
Ketri railway station with a low hill of lirnestone, passing to 
the north as an interrupted range of isolated hills, the most south- 
erly of which, Bukit Taming, is built up of quartzite undeiiying 
limestone. Further to the north as far as Bukit Chabang, the hills 
are limestone, and between Chabang and Bukit Mata Ayer the 
Permo-Garboniferous sandy rocks appear again. Another chain 
commences with a quartzite hill in the south, followed northwards 
by the limestone hills Chuping, Ketri, Jerneh, and others. These 
two ranges join together at the boundary in Bukit Mata Ayer. 
The railway runs northwards between the two chains, sometimes 
on the alluvial plain and sometimes on low hills of Permo- 
Carboniferous quartzite and shale which were not completely 
covered by alluvium, when all but the high hills were lying 
below the sea. 

Chuping and Jerneh. Bukit Chuping is a very imposing 
limestone mass, and the thin wall of limestone known as Bukit 
Jerneh, 1070 feet, is even more striking, in its Way, when viewed 
from the end, on account of its slender, apparently spine-like 
form. These two hills, like all the others, are honeycombed 
with underground passages and caves, some of them of great 
beauty. The floors of many of the caves are covered with earth 
rich in phosphate, which has been used for many years by the 
Malay peasants as manure for their rice fields. 

The Granite and Allied Rocks. 

The granite in the various ranges in Kedah and Perlis is 
often like that in the other States of the Peninsula, in that the 
dominating type is a coarse-grained rock with large porphyritic 
crystals of felspar. There are modifications without porphyritic 
felspars, and of finer grained granites; the different occurrences 
will now be described. 

The Kulim-Qiinong Bongsu granite. In the Kulim 
district the granite is usually a coarse-grained porphyritic variety 
containing both muscovite and biotite, with frequent pegmatite 
veins rich in tourmaline, as seen at the reservoir on Bukit Besar, 
near Kulim, in the quarry at Bukit Jelutong, and in exposures 
along the Bandar Bahru road. Fluorite was noted on Bukit 
Besar, and in the Penanti quarry in Province Wellesley. The 
granite and associated vein rocks are known to contain cassite- 
rite at various points near the northern fringe of the granite, 
and there is old mining land near the 1 1th mile on the Bandar 
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Bharii road.' It is said that- a 'large crystal, of .cassiterite was 
picked.up in a granite ' quarry at .the Bukit Serayah reservoir, 
in. Province Wellesley. Wolfram occurs ' with ■ the cassiterite 
in' a mine near Karangan. ■ 

Gimong Bintang granite. More is known of the Perak 
part, but the little that is known of the portion that overlaps 
nto Kedah shows no change from the character of the rock in the 
Selama district. It is a fairly coarse-grained granite with porphy- 
:itic felspars. A specimen from the top of Gunong Baubak, 
collected by Major Edwardes, is granite with porph^yritic fels- 
pars and no hornblende. Unlike the Kulim granite, if one may 
judge the whole mass from the few specimens available, if con- 
tains little or no muscovite. Some hornblende granite is known 
in Perak between Ijok and Pantai Besar, but none is known in 
:he northern part of the Bintang Range. 

The East-Central granite mass. ■ , 

Near Baling. The granite exposed near the Kuala Ketil 
‘oad between two and six miles from Baling is rich in biotite 
ind it usually contains abundant hornblende and pyroxene, 
large porphyritic crystals of felspar are conspicuous, and the 
vhite and black minerals are often arranged in separate bands, 
so that in some cases the rock can be termed gneiss. Accessory 
ninerals are sphene and pyrite. Specimens were brought by 
ylalay Collectors from Damar II, the granite hill which lies to 
iie east of the limestone ridge on the Perak border, south-east 
>(«f Baling. Judging from these specimens the mass contains no 
iornblende, but tourmaline is common in quartz veins. Aplite 
vith tourmaline was collected from Bukit Sang in Perak terri- ^ 
tory, about half a mile north-east from Damar H and fine- 
grained granite occurs at the foot of the limestone ridge, on its 
west side. 

Aplite is a common vein rock in the granite near Bukit 
Jong, the western limb of Baling limestone hill, and the valley 
alluvium, and the granite and schists near the contact contain 
tin-ore. At Bukit Ibu lodes in the granite contain tin and 
wolfram. A fairly coarse-grained quartz-felspar rock, which 
under the microscope is seen to have granophyric struc- 
ture, is exposed a few’ yards from limestone at the northern end 
3f Bukit Jong. 

Near Sik. At Charok Pelandok, are outcrops of common 
)iotite granite with porphyritic felspar crystals, and the same 
ock was seen east of Bukit Enggang, three miles from Sik, on 
ne little used path to Jeneri. The granite on this side of Bukit 
Inggang is stanniferous, for their is an old lampan, Charok 
leh, on the hill side, about two miles north-east from Sik, and the 
eluvium near the land held by the late Badak Coy. was w^orkeci 
fr tin six or seven years ago, in a number of small mines 
s:iiated on quartzite country, near the granite contact. 
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Biikit Peralc ..This' mountain is built principally of ordi- 
nary porphyritic bictite granite,, but there is also some fairly 
fine-grained two mica granite. Exposures of sandstone and schists 
are common on the lower north-eastern slopes. Granite is exposed 
over a distance of a few miles in Sungei Muda at Kampong 
Belong, Kampong Kolani and Jeneri. 

^ ' Sik, Weng, and Sok. The common rock is 

biotite granite with porph>Titic crystals of felspar and no mus- 
covite. 

Sok to Qiiitiiig Reh. There are no granite exposures on 
the track between Bukit Batii Tambun, north of Sok, and Jeram 
N}'ek, and all the hills near have a characteristic cone-like shape 
indicating that the}' are quartzite. However, high granite mount- 
ains occupy all the country a few miles to the south. The rapids 
at Jeram Nyek (called Kampong Niyor on the map) are of 
aplite. There was tin mining in the bed of a tributary near hert 
not many years ago. From this point going east up the mair 
stream one passes alternately on to schistose sediments and grani- 
tic rocks. At Sungei Jawa, granite with porphyritic crystals o1 
felspar occurs, while the last band of granitic rock immediate!} 
to the west of the Gunong Labuah limestone is aplite. Afte* 
some miles passing over limestone, quartzites, and shales, tlu 
track comes to more mountainous country, and continues ove: 
porphyritic biotite granite to Boundary Stone 47, at Gintin^ 
Reh. 

East of Bandar. Bukit Temalah, a mile east of Banda: 
(Bongor), is made up of granite that contains muscovite as wel. 
as biotite. 

Near Bukit Lata Pa’ Palang. Much of the granite near 
boundary stone 49B, east of Bukit Lata Pa' Palang is of a medium- 
grained non-porphyritic type, but fine-grained granite and aplite 
are also present. There is a large quartz vein standing up like 
a w^all in Kedah territory near this point. 

Near Ounoug Jerai (Kedah Peak). The south-west part 
of this mountain is granite. Muscovite granite rich in tourma- 
line seems to be the common type with frequent veins of pegma- , 
tite. These pegmatites are quite coarse-grained containing large 
tourmaline crystals and '' books '' of muscovite flakes up to two 
inches across, which were recently mined at Tanjong jaga. They 
are well exposed also in the foothills near Kampong Merbok 
Tin mining is being carried on near Semiling. Veins of granite 
porphyry are common in the main central mass of the mountain 
Most of the felspar has been altered to white mica and quart, 
and the rock seems to be the same as the sheared granite-porphyr 
which makes up the greater part of Pulau Bunting. There is a 
ancient artificial pavement of dressed granitic blocks on tb 
summit of Gunong Jerai. 
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Near IJiii Baciak, , Padang Pelandokf and Kao. Mai. At 
the Siamese boundar}/ , (Stone' No. ' ^S)- the. common rock is biotite 
granite with porphyritic crystals 'of felspar, , but a short distance 
to the south the felspar pheiiocrysts'-are rare, and up the Padang 
Peiandok , pipedine. the ' typical .rock, .is non-porphyritic, with 
muscovite and tourmaline. ' Similar '. non-.porphyritic muscovite 
granite is . exposed . to the east , of '.Padang . F^elandok mcar Pinlii 
Wang, but at the Pint u Wang mines- most of the exposures 
show porphyritic granite with ■ t-wo : micas. The mountain Kao 
Mai, 2486 feet,' and its neighbourhcod are built up of porphiri- 
tic biotite granite. Tin mining is going on in Ulu Badak, 
in Kedah, and also over the. border, in . Siam. F^urther south 
there are minesnn schist country at Padang Peiandok, and here, 
near the west' contact, and at Pintu Wang near the east contact, 
wolfram is a- fairly ■ co.m'moii mineral. ■ There' is no mining near 
Kao Mai. . 

Biikit Chliia. The mountain is built up of, non-porph>'ri- 
tic biotite granite with occasional veins of tourmaline apHte. 
So far as is known, there has been no mining here, though pros- 
pecting was once carried out on the south-western slopes near 
the limestone, contact, with a view to starting a hydraulic scheme. 
It is thought that this mass of granite must be the source of the 
alluvial tin that is mined in the limestone of the Setul Range. 
It is reported that granite is also present in Wang Mu, distant 
about two miles from Kaki Bukit. 

The Quartzites and Shales Older than the Limestone. 

Diftlciilt to distiiigiilsli-from the quartzites and shales, 
overiying the limestone. These are the most ancient rocks 
known in situ in the Peninsula, and up to the present they have 
not been recognised to the south of Kedah. Their only general 
difference from the Triassic quartzites and shales is that they 
often contain calcite, which has probably been deposited by 
water descending from the limestone. The effect of weathering 
is to remove the calcareous cement, and unless the strata can 
be seen actually underlying limestone, or unless the evidence of 
fossils is available, it is not possible to distinguish the two 
series. 

Comparison with LangkawL Quartzites and shales older 
than the limestone were first found in the Langkawi Islands by 
Mr. Scrivenor in 1920, and they are described in Journal 88 of 
the Malayan Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, They are 
usually thinly bedded and in the places where a junction has 
been examined they pass conformably up into the limestone. 
The basal limestone on Langkawi is characterised by the presence 
of numerous nodules and lenses of siliceous material like flint,, 
contained between bedding planes. Probably it was deposited 
by water coming from the quartzite below. No similar nodules 
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and sheets of .siliceous .meterial'' have been' seen 'in the basal 
limestone of Kedah and' Perlis. ■ 

On tile Perlis Slam bO'imdary, . In Perlis the pre-lime- 
stone quartzites and shales . occupy an area of, , about twenty 
square miles to., the north. of. a line dra,wn from Kaki Biikit to 
Padaiig Besar, fving between the Setul limestone range and Bukit 
China granite on the west, .and Bukit Mata: A 3 <''er limestone .on 
the east- They form rolling' country which was,^clea,red by the 
Siamese many years, ago to grow hill padi; and after a few crops 
abandoned. "CGiisequently it is now' a park-like expanse of semi- 
open country, covered , with , lalang except in the small stream- 
valleys which :are- shaded ^.by, jungle , trees. The streams 
follow a general ■southerly . co-iirse, and their valle^-s are situated 
where the more slialey strata come to the surface. The inter- 
■vening hill ridges' of .quartzite -are only a few 'hundred feeet in 
height. 

Thickness 'ii'iiknown. The various exposures showthat the 
strike of the strata is generally north and south, and the dip is 
usually to the east, varying considerably in amount. Probably 
the same strata are repeated!}^ brought to the surface by isoclinal 
folding, and it is not possible to form any close estimate of the 
thickness of the series, iior has any idea of the succession of 
coniponent beds been gained, except that fossiliferous calcareous 
shales and quartzites occur within 1000 to 2000 feet of the base 
of the limestone. 

Fossils. The different fossil localities at present known are 
all near boundary stones 9 and 10. Calcareous shales with obscure 
fossils are exposed in the banks of a stream at Alor Rumnia, 
near boundarj' stone 9. The other occurrences are in weathered 
quartzite near boundary stone 10, and the best is at Goa Lamah 
Maling, only about a quarter of a mile from the boundar^o 

The late Mr, R. Biillen Newton of the British Museum 
determined some of the fossils as related to Roemer’s Fusulina 
gramim-aveiiae, from the Kohlenkalk ” of Sumatra, and also 
to F, Cylindrica of Fischer de Waldheim from the Russian Carbo- 
niferous. The occurrence of these is strong evidence of Permo- 
Carboniferous age. Doliolina is present, indicating late Carboni- 
ferous or Permian age; he considers a rather obscure organism to 
resemble Myriopora, which is of abundant occurrence in Sumat- 
ran rocks of latest Carboniferous age, A fragmentary composite 
coral may most probably be referred, in a general manner at 
am' rate, to the genus chaetetes of Fischer de Waldheim, original- 
ly described from the Carboniferous of Russia. 

The occurrence of Stenopora in the Malay fauna is of great 
interest, since it is quite characteristic of the latest Carboniferous 
or Permian epoch. Fragments of Fenestella probably related to 
Schlotheim's F. retiformis occur. The true F. retiformis appears 
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to be restricted to the Permian formation of England and Ger- 
many, whereas some closely allied forms of Fenestella have long 
been known from the Permo-Carboniferous rocks of Australia. 
One pelecypod valve resembles Schi^odus, which is a well-known 
characteristic shell of Permian times, and other fragmentary 
and doubtful pelecypod remains seem to be Pleurophoriis, im- 
portant as being characteristic of Permian rocks. 

The beds may be taken to be of Upper Carboniferous or 
Permo-Carboniferous age, and the field evidence indicates that 
the massive wkite limestone of the Perlis hills overlies the 
fossiliferoiis quartzites and shales conformably. 

An exposure showing the fossiliferous quartzites and shales 
passing into the limestone of the Bukit Mata Ayer Range has 
not yet been found. The most likely place for the passage beds 
to be exposed is at the south-west end of the limestone mass, 
north-west from Kampong Mata Ayer, wTere a hill of quartzite 
about 150 feet "high abuts against a limestone cliff. 

Hills in the afliiviiim. There are low hills of the Permo- 
Carboniferous sandstone a short distance to the north of BLikit 
Chabang limestone hill, but the hill itself stands in an alluvial 
plain, and no exposures of the passage beds occur here. The 
railway has been constructed to pass over more low hills of this 
sandstone, whose tops emerge a few feet above the alluvium, 
and limestone hills flank the railway on either side. Railway 
cuttings through the low hills show ^folded weathered quartzite 
and shale with a general dip to the east. Further north the 
quartzites and grits near Padang Besar are thought to be younger 
than the limestone, but the evidence is not conclusive and, as they 
are often calcareous, they also may belong to the older series. 

Bukit Taming. Further south, at Bukit Taming, a short 
distance to the west of Bukit Ketri Railway Station, there is a 
fine cliff exposure showing quartzite passing conformably 
up into limestone. The dip is about 25° towards N. 
70°E. over a distance of several hundreds of yards, and the fold- 
ing here is very gentle. In an exposure of shale and sandstone 
near Bukit Ketri railway station the dip is vertical, and the strike 
has swung round through 45°. Only a few hundred feet of the 
Permo-Carboniferous arenaceous beds are exposed at Bukit 
Taming, and they seem to be all quartzite with no shale. No 
fossils have been found in them, but the basal limestone contains 
shell remains which are described in the next chapter. 

Wang Tangga. Mr. A. J. Kelman had bores sunk in Wang 
Tangga, a hollow in the limestone hills west-north-west from 
Kaki Bukit, to prospect the alluvium for tin-ore, and he reports 
that all the bores which reached bedrock bottomed on limestone. 
However, low hills in the same Wang, further away from Kaki 
Bukit, are made up of quartzite and shale, and it is probable 
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that much of the Setul limestone Range is underlain by the 
Permo-Carboniferous arenaceous .beds at .no., great depth below 
■sea-level. 

The beds contain fresh felspar. Twenty or thirty 
specimens of Permo-Carboniferous sandstones grits and shales 
from Perils ha\'e been examined under the microscope, and the 
majority contain a noticeable amount of felspar in a fairly 
fresh condition. 7'he grits and shales near Padang Besar, which 
are thought to be of I'riassic age, also contain fresh felspar, and 
it is characteristic too of the arenaceous beds below and above 
the limestone in Langkawi. It is an indication that the material 
composing the rocks \vas derived from the denudation of igneous 
masses. Tht absence of felspar grains from the sandy beds fur- 
ther south mav' be due to the absence of exposures of igneous 
rocks from the land that was being denuded there, but it may 
also be explained by the more intense nietaniorphism that has 
generally affected the rocks in the south. 'Fhe felspar grains 
would have first been changed. 

Baling. This absence of felspar grains is noteworthy in the 
Permo-Carboniferous quartzite and shale at Baling. The beds 
are in the Ulu Ketii Valley, surrounded by granite, and under- 
lain by granite at no great depth, and the\' show the effects of 
intense metamorphism. They are e.xposed inside the Wang, in 
low country surrounded by tall limestone clilfs almost 2000 feet 
high, and they also occur at the foot of the cliffs outside the wmig, 
at the north-east end of Baling hill. It is difTicuit to distinguish 
which quartzites are older and which younger than the lime- 
stone, some distance away from the limestone cliffs, but, in 
mapping, the occurrence of conglomerate near Weng has been 
regarded as indicating the beginning of Triassic quartzite. No 
conglomerates of Permo-Carboniferous age have }'et been found. 

The Limestone. 

Baling. The limestone range near Baling is curved like 
a horseshoe, its axis enclosing a broad expanse of flat or slightly 
imdiilating ground. The highest peak, Giinoog Pulai, is nearly 
2000 feet in height, and Baling Mill, 1785 feet, is only slightly 
lower. Inside the ring the cliffs are taller than those on the 
outside and the northern face of Gunong Pulai is particularly 
striking. Besides a path from the Weng road through the broad 
norihern opening, there is a track from Pulai, leading Jnto the 
ring over a lew limestone ridge between Gunong Pulai and 
Gunong Jong. 

In the low-Iying undulating country, forming the wang inside 
the ring, there are exposures of weathered quartzite and shale. 
These sandy beds form a slope which leads up to the foot of the 
<}unong Pulai limestone cliff, and as exposures of quartzite can 
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also be .found on the east of Baling- hill only about two - y.ards 
from the foot ot the limestone, it is clear that this c.|uartzite and 
: -shale imderlies the limestone. ' 

There is no proof of any. very intense folding in the limestone 
■cliffs. As is usual, the bedding - is much obscured by surface 
deposits of calcite., but ' a -.gentle, anticrinal .fold can be seen in 
the north face of Gunciig Jong ancl; very gentle dip can be 
-distinguished in the east clilf of the same hill. 

All limestone in the neighbourho.od seems to be. 'crystalline, 
and there is a large quarry at Baling from which a considerable 
amount of roadmetal is taken.. A strip of .country west ' of 
Gi.ino.ng Jong, and the western fringe of the flat land as far 
.north as Bandar is limestone, altered near .'the granite contact 
to form .hard pyroxene, schists which sometimes form fairly - 
pro.minent hills. ■ 

One locality where' these schists 'can be seen is near 'Biikit 
Sapi, part of the jungle-co\’ered ridge lying to the west of Gunong 
Jong. The western end of the ridge, Bukit Charak Kelian Sekit, 
is aplite, and at the east end the calcareous rocks have been 
metamorphosed with the formation of garnet, granular pyroxene, 
wollastonite, and amphihoie. Another place, more con\'enient 
for examining the effect of metamorphism on limestone and cal- 
careous shales is in a quarry near the 50jAth mile, W'eng road, 
where also there is a granite contact. Similar altered calcareous 
rocks form the bedrock in the tin mine at Bukit Pasir Puteh, 
near Pandar, 

Qiiiiong Bain Piiteli. Major W. A. D. Edwardes in 1925 
reported the presence of a limestone ridge near the Perak border, 
to the west of Gunong Damar 2, and two Malay Collectors 
brought bxick specimens of coarsely crystalline marble. They 
report steep white cliffs like those of Baling Hill. Major 
Edwardes also found outcrops of limestone at the 50^4 mile 
and at the 52;4th mile on the road between Baling and Kroh, but 
the majority of the numerous exposures show quartzite and 
shale. 

Pulau Bidan. There is a cliff exposure of banded black and 
white limestone on the north-east side of this island with red 
■and black shales near it. The island Pulau Tukiin Terendak is 
calcareous grit. 

(jiiiioiig LabiialL Little is known of this limestone hiil. 
.An outcrop about one. .mile south of Sungei Labuah w.as.ex.a.mined,. 
but the Iiili itself, which lies still further to the south, wms not 
reached^ it is said that natives extract saltpetre from earth on 
cave floors, and use it to make their gunpowder. The precipitous 
cliffs ,,of _ Gunong Bayu, south of Gunong Labuah, that can be 
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seen from. .the siiniiTiit of Biikit Setang, near Banda.r, very much, 
resemble the steep sides of the limestone hills of Kedah and Perlis,, 
but actually Gunong. Bayu- is quartzite, conglomerate. . 

The '^Setiir boundary linies.tone raiigey^ In this range- 
many ‘icangs/ 'ZYQ. known similar to that at Baling, in ^ which a, 
tract of low-lying, ■count.rycis -surrounded by cliffs of limestone.. 
The best known 'examples a.re Wang.Tangga and Wang. Kelian. 
It was thought that part of the floor of Wang Tangga Avas built 
up of sandstones and shales older than the limestone, like Baling 
Wang, but bores were put down b}-^ i\fr. A. J. Kelnian in 1925, 
and ail bottomed on limestone. The tin deposits that are worked 
in these hills can be more conveniently dealt with later. The 
floor of Wang 'Kelian- was examined, by ■ Mr. E...Graf, wdio gave 
the information that he put down a bore hole in clay with a 
4-inch boring set, but he could only get down to 47 feet. There 
was no tin ore, and he gained no information about the bedrock. 

Biikit Mata Ayer and the thickness of the limestone. 
This hill, 1668 feet, in the north of Perlis is the highest peak of 
a limestone mass extending from near Kampong Mata Ayer for 
about four miles into Siam, where it ends as a hill known to 
Malays as Bukit .\nak Gajah, and to the Siamese as Kao Luk 
Jang. A view from near boundary stone 10 shows only three 
bare rock exposures on the western cliffs, and in all divisional 
planes can be seen from a distance of several miles dipping at 
about 23° towards the east. Probably these are planes of stra- 
tification. The general strike of the underlying quartzites and 
shales which make up the rolling country between here and the 
Setul limestone range is north and south and the dip is usually 
towards the east. At Bukit Taming some miles to the south, 
the limestone overlies the sandy beds quite conformably, and 
assuming that this is the case near Bukit Mata Ayer, and also 
that the calcareous grits and sandy shales near Padang Besar 
overlie the limestone conformably, the thickness of the limestone 
may be taken to the about 5000 feet. 

Dolomite. A number of specimens from the hill contain a 
high percentage of magnesia, and some parts of the mass are 
certainly very dolomitic, but no detailed examination was made 
to see if there was any regularity in the occurrence of the magne- 
sian limestone. Probably it occurs in irregular patches as at 
Batu Caves, Sefangor. 

Bukit Taming. Bukit Taming is the southern part of the 
Bukit Tungku Lembu Range, approximately on the same line 
of strike 'as Bukit Mata Ayer, and it lies about half a mile to 
the north of the approach road to Bukit Ketri railway station. 
The southern part of Bukit Taming is a quartzite hill which is 
joined to the limestone hill by a narrow quartzite ridge. On 
ascending the quartzite slopes which lie against the limestone 
cliffs, a very good exposure is seen near the top of the ridge, show- 
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ing the limestone overlying the .quartzite conformably. The/ dip 
Variesdn amount fro.m,.25° to. 30°. and. the direction is N,/70°E 
or N 75°E. ' The uppermost beds of the sandy, series consist of 
quartzite with calcareous cement, and no shales were seen in 
this exposure. The basal limestone differs from the basal lime- 
stone in LangKawi* in being devoid of lenses and nodules of 
siliceous material. None have been seen. A fairly rich fossil 
fauna is present in the basal limestone, and this is very interest- 
ing in view of the scarcity of recognisable fossils elsewhere. A 
flat spiral shell resembling euomphahis is the commonest type, 
but brachiopods resembling rhynconella are also quite common 
as well as a much larger shell of the productiis type. The fossils 
from the quartzites near Goa Laman Maling were examined by 
the late Mr. R. Biiilen Newton of the British Museum, and the 
presence of Fusulina and others indicates Permo-Carboniferous 
age. Probably the limestone fossils are of the same general 
period as these, though of slightly more recent date. 

Biikit Chiiping. Malay Collectors were sent to examine 
the limestone hills Chabang, Manek, Jerneh, Ketri, Chuping, 
Lagi, and the five small limestone hills that lie to the east of 
Jerneh and Ketri, in order to see if the underlying quartzites 
and shales are exposed in any of the cliff's, but they reported 
that nothing but limestone was to be seen. Some samples of 
stone from these hills are rich in dolomite, and others are practi- 
cally non-dolomitic. The hill which lies to the south of Bukit 
Chuping is built up of quartzite younger than the limestone. 
There is a small exposure of limestone in the low lying ground 
on the southeast side. Some years ago an exposure of chert 
was found near here, but it can no longer be seen. 

Phosphate Deposits of North Kedah and Perils. 

Mode of occurrence. The general appearance of some of 
the hills of North Kedah and Periis has already been described. 
There are caves in all of them, and in Bukit Chuping, Bukit 
Ketri and others, many of the caves contain rich deposits of 
phosphate which have been worked as manure for a long time. 
A deposit examined in a cave 200 feet up the side of Bukit 
Jerneh was being dug out in 1923, and let down a rope-way 
in bags to boats on a canal. The mouth of the cave had been 
cleared, leaving a vertical face of the cave earth about 15 feet 
high. Here it could be seen that the deposit was built up of 
parallel layers inclined dowmwards at about 20° towards the cave 
mouth, each layer being a few inches thick. They varied in 
colour from white, through yellow, to chocolate-coloured, and 
patches of greenish coloured material occurred. Materia! from 
caves in Bukit Kubang Tiga and Bukit Sinam contains only 


* Tlte Geology of the Langkawi Islands. Journal 88 of the Malayan 
Branch, Eoyal Asiatic Society, October 192S. 
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9 per cent to ,12 per cent-.Gi- phosphonc acid . j, ,w,nere,as 

eleven sa.mp.!es from another cave contained between ,13.6 .per 
cent and '28.3 per cent. 'The' great bulk of the nirateriai is amor- 
phous, but . the samples which are, 'richest in , phosphate contain 
a mineral, occurring as- hcney x-ellow crystals. 

A rare minera'I found .. .,iii . the cave eartli., .Mr. J. C. 
Shenton, Chemist to 'the , Geological Department, performed the 
following incomplete analysis on the mineral: — ■ 

‘^Loss on ignition . - 8.80 per . cent. 

. O 5 • . : • • 38.6 per cent., , 

'O'xide of iron .. ' ' ' ... 0.20 per cent. 

Alumina ■ ... ■ . . 0.92 per cent. 

The mineral also contains an appreciable amount of So and 
the remainder is probably lime.'' 

The specific gravity of the cr 3 'sta!s is 2.863 and this to- 
gether with their properties under the microscope, indicates that 
the mineral is probably monetite, HCaPO^. 

Origin of phosphate deposits. The origin of these phos- 
phate deposits is not certainly known. They are not deposits of 
bat’s guano, as has sometimes been stated, though it is quite 
likely that bat’s guano has played a principal part in their for- 
mation. Bat’s urine and moisture percolating through a la 3 'er 
of guano would leach out the soluble constituents, and the 
solution thus formed might interact with limestone, forming 
calcium phosphate. At first thought it is hard to believe that 
such large accumulations could be formed in this wa 3 q until one 
remembers that the caves have been inhabited by bats for un- 
numbered centuries, and that all of the guano would be changed 
in this wa 3 / into material insoluble in water. The theory does 
not explain the regular la 3 ^ers of cave earth that were noted in 
the cave at B 11 kit Jerneh. 

The Quartzites and Shales Younger than the Limestone. 

Malayan Laterite. A large part of Kedah consists of 
rolling or hilly country built up of quartzite and shale, with 
chert developed in certain districts. The quartzites weather 
to sandstones, and black shales have sometimes been given a 
red colour in the process of weathering. The soil above them 
often contains concretions of ironstone, consisting of clay mater- 
ial bound together by haematite or limonite, which are locally 
known as laterite. In some countries this term is reserved for 
a residual deposit consisting essentially of a mixture of h 3 Tlrated 
oxides of alumina and iron, but in the Malay Peninsula the 
term is used in a wider sense for these concretions of ironstone, 
which usually do not contain aluminium hydroxide. All kinds 
of rock, including granite and limestone, weather to form them, 
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and their form may disclose- the..- nature .of the bedrock where 
there are no oiitcrc-ps; y . One . can ■ tra-v.ei for ' rnany miles over 
rolling country composed' -of quartzite' and. shale ’without e\’er 
seeing an outcrop, but ' information about .bedrock is afforded 
'by fragments of laterite. on the surface' ..soil;, perhaps thrown up 
from the hole of some burrowing animal, or brought up by the 
roots of an overturned- tree. 

Tliickness of TriESsic a.iid' -Jurassic arenaceous series is 
■ very large* Ko estimate has yet been formed of the thickness 
-of the series. Owing , to ..folding each bed . may oiitxrop at the 
surface a number .of times, and exposures are too few to allow 
of the folds being mapped in detail; the dearth of fossils makes 
the identifiG.ation of particular beds almost' impossible. How- 
ever,., it. is' possible that,' after the end .of the. period of limestone 
... formation, ' are.naceous rocks -.v-xr.e'.deposited 'continuously through- 
out the. whole of the Triassie and- per.haps also through part of 
the Jurassic period, and their thickness must run to tens of 
thousands of .feet. ■ - 

Soiitli Kedafi, 'Road-cuttings; afford information along the. 
Bandar Bahru road., where there, are .various exposures of shales 
and .sandstones. ' "'It can be seen that .the rocks a're older than 
the granite. Tlieir strike is parallel w’it'h the granite, contact, 
and also they are \’eined with quartz and kaolin stringers which 
are offshoots from the granite intrusion. There are similar 
exposures in road-cuttings along the Selama road, and there 
is a fine natural cliff of quartzite near the south-east corner of 
the area marked Somme Estate, on the 1925, 2 miies=:l inch map, 
w'hich is being quarried for road-metal. The quartzite is tourma- 
linised, and this, together with the large amount of veining 
noticed in the Selama road rocks, indicates that there is granite 
at no great depth. The thickness of the bands of shale and 
-quartzite varies a great deal. An exposure m.ay show several 
beds of shale and quartzite in a thickness of a few inches, or there 
may be a considerable thickness of shales without quartzite, or of 
■quartzite without shale. 

Near Baling. Rocks similar to those of the Bandar Bahru 
district form the hilly ground east of Baling. Many of the 
exposures on the road up the pass to Kroh are of metamorphosed 
quartzite and shale, blue or blue-black in colour, A few are of 
limestone. Granite is not very far away, and the rocks have 
been m^etamorphosed by it. This can be seen particularly clear- 
ly on the old path from Becha Deredab, in Perak, to Baling 
which leads down S. Baling. From two miles down on the Kedah 
side, metamorphosed quartzite alternates with hornstone to the 
foot of the hill. Near Weng and to the north there are pebbles 
of conglomerate in the river, brought down from the hills near 
Kassim 2, Gunong Bayu, and Bukit Guah Harimau, and it is 
thought that here the limestone and its underlying shales and 
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quartzite end, and are replaced by- younger quartzites and shales., 
Granite is ' not far away on the west and . schistose rocks are 
common. " 

' , CliieO'iig, JeraL Gunong Jerai (Kedah Peak) is, a mass of 
quartzite that has been hardened and metamorphosed by granite 
and veins of granite-porphyry that have spread from it. The 
granite forms the foot hills on the south and south-west side of 
the mountain, and the veins probably extend right through the 
mass of quartzite, outcropping as bands on the northern side. 
The quartzite contains a considerable amount of muscovite and 
secondary tourmaline, and in scm.e localities it contains deposits 
of magnetite and haematite of considerable size. This iron ore 
has, in all probability, been dissolved from the veins and re- 
deposited ill the quartzite. There is little or no shale interbedded 
with the quartzite. 

Chert near Kuala Ketil road. Chert is developed in the 
arenaceous series between Padang Serai and Baling. Small 
occurrences are known near Kelang Bahru, and in Sungei Muda 
at Lubok Gitan, a few miles north of Kuala Ketil, but dhe main 
development is in a belt roughly parallel to the road, between 
Bukit Tinggi, 17 miles from Kulim, and the 36th mile. An 
outcrop of volcanic tuff of Pahang Volcanic Series age marks 
the easterly limit of these outcrops. A hand-specimen of un- 
weathered chert shows a compact hard stone, varying in colour 
from white to black, in which no grain can be made out with 
the exception of certain tiny dots the size of pin pricks. The 
stone is well bedded, and has joints in two planes at right angles 
to the bedding and to each other, so that it breaks into rect- 
angular pieces. The distance between bedding planes is common- 
ly one inch. Under the microscope the rock is seen to be made 
up of a very fine-grained aggregate of siliceous material, and the 
tiny dots are the casts of radiolaria, usually preserved in a rather 
imperfect fashion. Often sponge spicules are very common. 
A good place for examining chert in the field is the quarry at 
the 19j4th mile, Kuala Ketil road. It is rare that chert is found 
perfectly fresh. Usually every joint plane is coated with a layer 
of iron staining, and often the hard chert is reduced to a soft 
clay, to which the radiolarian casts give the appearance of a 
weathered fine-grained sandstone. Along the Kuala Ketil road 
the chert is more weathered than usual, and very little of the 
material taken from the quarry at the 19^th mile is hard enough 
to be used as roadmetal. The beds are strongly folded, dipping 
steeply to the south-east. 

Chert in North Kedah and Perlis. Chert is described also, 
in North Kedah, near Kuala Nerang, at Jitra, and Sintok, and 
some years ago, Mr. J. B. Scrivenor found an exposure in Perlis 
near the quartzite hill at Chuping. In all cases quartzite is not 
far away, and some of the shales interbedded with the chert 
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contain a .considerable amount .of -sandy material, .so. that it is 
evident that the chert . :mu.st ; be regarded as a -shallow-water d-e- 
'■posit 

. Pahang Volcanic Serles....A very small developiw-eiit in 
.Kedali, The. .outcrop of' 'volcanic tuff which .was alluded' .to 
.above is interesting, partly., because" of .its po.siti-on at the ..fringe 
of a chert ...area, and also because .it-' is the - only volcanic' rock 
so far found in Kedah or Perlis with the possible exception of 
a calcareous grit on Piilau Tukun Terendak. A low hill of the 
rock is being quarried about ^ mile from the 36th milestone on 
the road from Kuala Keti! to Baling. It is a black sandy rock 
containing concretions of calcite and small fragments of lava. 
There was no sign of bedding in the quarry face. The rock on 
Puiaii Tukun Terendak is very similar but no fragments of lava 
could be found in it. The association of chert with volcanic 
rocks in Malaya has been described several times before'^ 

Ulii Miida. The quartzite and shale in the Muda Valley 
above Lubok Gitan and in the headwaters upstream from the 
Bukit Perak granite, are not associated with chert. The hills 
have, a characteristic conical or pyramidal shape, like Bukit 
Kerin and Bukit Gelembing near Kampong Ketaok, indicating 
that they are built up of quartzite with very little shale. Xear 
the granite schists are formed, and some of them are rich in 
p\Tites. At Sira Kechor, east of Bukit jawa, there is a warm 
.spring arising from a crack in hornblende schist to which herds of 
elephants, seladang, and other animals continually resort. The 
water is very clear except where it contains a thick woolly preci- 
pitate of iron hydroxide. It has medicinal virtue and this with 
the abnormal temperature, are perhaps due to the decomposition 
of pyrites. The country between Kampong Teiian and Ginting 
Debu (boundary stone 43A) is alT made up of quartzite and 
shale, strongly metamorphosed near the granite intrusion of 
Sungei Teiian, and less so as the boundary is approached. The 
hills near the boundary are built up of quartzite with little 
shale. 

The Bukit Pakir Terbang Range of coeglomerate. 
Bukit Pakir Terbang Range from near Ginting Grak (boundary 
stone 39), through Ginting Kerinai and Pakir Terbang, to boun- 
dary stone 41, is built up of conglomerate. Major W. A. D. 
Edwardes reports that the range continues to the south through 
a peak 1894 feet high, and Gunong Sayong, 1700 feet, and that 
the whole of it is conglomerate. South of Bukit Sayong comes 
a belt of granite country about ten miles wide, and on the south 
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was a band of conglomerate over 40 miies in length, with a 
strike of N. by S/ 15°E. At Biikit Fakir Terbang the' 

pebbles vary up to more than 1 foot across, and they are com- 
moniy two "inches across. The vast majority are of quartzite, 
some are of vein quartz, and occasionally of a dark fine-grained 
shaley rock, but no chert pebbles were found. On the Kedah 
sides’the hills have very steep sides and there are some vertical 
cliffs. The \'egetation is very scanty. A rank grass grows very 
sparsely, and there are no trees m.ore than 20 feet high. Black 
sandy shales and quartzites are exposed in Sungei Bong, the 
stream which flows in a southerly direction, alongside Biikit 
Fakir Terbang Range, to meet Sungei Mong Gajah. Although 
no fossils were found in these shales, it is clear from their 
similar appearance that they are the same as the shales associated 
with quartzites about i mile west of the confluence of Sungei 
Bong with Sungei Mong Gajah, where an interesting collection 
of Middle Triassic fossils were made. Conglomerate is common 
a few hundred yards east of the fossiliferous shales. Between 
here and Kuala Nerang the quartzite and shale is of the usua! 
type. In the whole of this district the beds are steeply inclined 
and the strike averages north and south. 

A critical examiriation of the fossils from fCiiala Nerang; 
and Kampong Kuala. The late IMr. R. Bullen Newton pub- 
lished his report on the Kedah fossils in the Geological Maga- 
zine, Vol. LX 11. pp. 76 — 85, in February, 1925, and the follow- 
ing passage gives extracts from it. 

'‘ The Kedah specimens mainly consist of a number of small 
Pelecypcd valves which, on account of their association with 
Ammonoid remains and fragmentary stems probably belonging 
to a Crinoidal organism, suggest an undoubtedly marine origin. 
For this discovery we are indebted to Mr. E. S, Willboiirn, B.A. 
F.G.S., the Assistant Geologist of the Federated Malay Stales, 
who obtained them from near Kuala Nerang (Field No. 5351 ), 
and Kampong Kuala (Field No. 5354), the latter locality being 
13 miles east of the former, and 4 miles from the Siamese front- 
ier, from black shales interbedded with black quartzite. Out- 
crops of quartzite-conglomerate (which is regarded as the basal 
number of the quartzite and shale series) occur a few hundred 
yards from Kampong Kuala.” 

" It is important to bear in mind the marine facies of this 
fauna, more especially in connexion, with the Felecypod valves, 
as very similar shell-remains were discovered, some years ago, 
fay Mr. Scriveiior, in a noPrcalcareous dark shale of the same 
country (Futiis Semanggol, Perak), which were described and 
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figured by the . late' P.rGfess'Qr T.-' Rupert Jones, .(‘'' Note on a 
Triassic ' Esthe'riella ■ from the .'Malay Peninsula as the cara- 
pace valves of a Phyllopodous'. Crustacean, under the appellation 
of . Estheriella radiata (S^linzs) ' xar. multilineatay Jones the 
Salinas species having,' originally, -come fro.m . the. Trias .JCarniani 
■formation of. the .Island of.. .Sicily. -As is generally recognized, 
Phyllopod li'fe is restricted to freshwater marshes,, and to pools 
of brackish and sometimes stagnant waters, being totally unknown 
as' frequenting the open sea. Therefore,' when found in gedcgi- 
cal deposits, such Crustacean relics would imply that freshwvater 
or lacustri'iie conditions must have, prevailed during the period 
of sedimentation.''’ 

■ .'‘'No other fossils had been 'found' with those described by 

Ruperi- Jones, so that ■ he;.- was without con'firmatory evidence as 
to their marine or freshwater' origin, although lie must have 
clearly fa\'oured the latter view, because of acknowledging their 
phylopod . characters and their ' supposed ' relationship , to 
Estherielld radiata as figured by Salinas. He, mo'reover, over- 
looked some points of structure in the M.a'lay fossils which were 
of Molluscan interest and unconnected with Crustacean, morpho- 
logy. Hence, he determined. t.h.e va'ives rs Estheriella of WTiss, a 
genus chiefly differing from t.he true Estkeria by, its possession 
of a radially striated ornamentation, and known only to have 
e'xisted in Triassic times. A more critical examination' of 'the 
valves in question has now been, undertaken, so. that with the 
aid of the actual type-material for comparison, kindly sent me 
by Mr. Scrivenor from his geological collections located in the 
Federated Malay States, it is hoped that a final pronouncement 
on the zoological position of these interesting fossils may be 
satisfactorily explained." 

Concerning the probable geological horizon of the fossils 
referred to in this paper, it can only be again emphasized that 
the principal Pelecypod valves indicate affinities with Marian's 
Posidonoviya nwussoni, a species characteristic of the Muschei- 
kalk or Middle Trias, so it is thought that a similar age may be 
assigned to the shaley-clay deposits of Kedah and Perak which 
have yielded this small and interesting fauna. Certainly, the 
evidence seems to be in favour of the beds in question being of 
rather older Triassic age than the so-called '' Myophorian Sand- 
stone " from near Kuala Lipis, which was described some years 
ago."* 

Conglomerate near Kuala Nerang. Middle Triassic fos- 
sils were found also in black shales interbedded with quartzites 
near Kuala Nerang, to the east of an area in which chert is 
strongly developed. Conglomerate occurs a short distance further 
east, as it does near the fossil occurrence twenty miles away, near 
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Bukit: Fakir Terbang. ' Many years .ago the similar. Middle 
Tiiassic fossils were found at Piitus Semanggol in Perak, also 
associatedwith conglomerate, and it is evident from the three 
occurrences that the conglomerate must be of Middle Triassic age 
too. Gonglomerates are found with the quartzites and shales in 
the neighbourhood of Durian Nok (or Durian Burong), as it is 
called locally) and also near Kampong Seraya. At Ginting 
Pahat a fine-grained schist is developed, and from its appearance 
it is probable that granite underlies the sediments at no great 
depth. 

Between Alor Star and Kuala Nerang. The chert near 
Kuala Nerang does not differ from that near Kuala Ketil. It 
has been thrown into highly inclined or vertical folds, ^ as is 
well seen in a number of exposures, but it is only occasionally 
that one finds signs of folding in the more massively-bedded 
quartzites and shales. The general strike in this district is north 
and south. The isolated hills between Langgar and Gajah Mati, 
are built of quartzite with very little shale, and they once formed 
a barrier against the advance of the sea to the east. Probably 
the hard quartzite barrier continued to the south, across what is 
now an alluvial plain to Bukit Guar Pepayang and beyond. 

Metamorphic rocks near Sintok and in Alor Star 
Catcliment area. The quartzite and shale in the Alor Star 
Catchment area has been strongly metamorphosed, and it is 
likely that there is a large mass of granite underlying the district. 
The quartzite contains muscovite and tourmaline, and the shales 
are altered to schists containing biotite, tourmaline, andalusite, 
and chiastolite. Similar metamorphic rocks make up the hilly 
country south of Sintok, and tourmaline is particularly common 
as a secondary mineral. 

Rocks near Sintok. The chert near Sintok is like that 
elsewhere, but all the rocks here, quartzites and shales as well as 
chert, have a strike generally north-west by south-east. This 
departure from the usual north and south strike is probably due 
to the influence of the neighbouring granite mass. A search 
for fossils was made in the shales at the 1 8th mile from Kodiang, 
about one mile from Sintok, but without success. Bukit Talipong 
seems to be built up of quartzite, shale, and a hard black silt- 
stone, judging from exposures on its southern flanks. The rocks 
here and at Bukit Tunjang, some miles to the south, have been 
subjected to a considerable amount of earth movement. 

Felspar grains in the sandstones of North Perils. The 
quartzite and shale of Perils, as exposed at Gunong Hutan Haji, 
south of Kangar, and in the hill south of Bukit Chuping, presents 
the same characters as in Kedah. The strike is generally north 
and south and the dip is usually to the east, though it varies 
considerably in amount. The rocks which lie, on the east side of 
the limestone of Bukit Mata Ayer in the north, and which are 
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exposed along the railway for 3 .miles from, Padaiig Besar, ail 
contain . felspar grains. These can even be distinguished in the 
fine grained, siltstone at .Padang B.esar, and. it is rather . an un- 
expected thing for such small- grains of felspar to remain unalter- 
ed in a detrital rock in. a' tropical ■ country. Owing to the 
low, gently undulating, .'nature .of „ the watershed forming the 
north-eastern boundary of ' Perlis, ' there are' very ■ few natural 
expcsures, and -the country here has not .been exam.ined except 
near the Tertiary deposit at Bukit Arang. ■ ' 

Folding.. 

.Most inforniation Is afforded by tfie chert' After this, 
description of the .quartzite,- shale,' and chert ■ of Kedah and/ 
Perlis, it is- convenient to discuss -the structure of the country. 
The quartzites and shales which underlie the .'limestone can be. 
studied only in a limited 'area in the north of Perlis, but they 
seem to have the. structure described below as imprinted, on the 
younger quartzites ■■ and shales.' The - limestone gi\"es us very 
little information, because as a general rule, the bedding planes 
have been obscured by surface deposits of calcite, but the many 
exposures of well-bedded quartzite, shale, and, in particular, 
those of chert, are very instructive. The general strike is north 
and south, -except near, intrusions of granite, where the strike 
is usually parallel to the margin of the igneous mass. A number 
of chert exposures show isoclinal folds, which, no doubt, have 
also been imposed upon the quartzite and shale, but the ampli- 
tude of the folds in the more massively bedded quartzite is much 
greater, and there are no exposures large enough to permit one 
to see a complete fold. The folds are asymmetrical and highly 
inclined, both limbs of each fold dipping to the east. 

The folding Is modified by the granite intrusions. It 
is probable that the granite masses were intruded as a result of 
the powerful earth movements which caused the folding- Here 
and there, amongst the areas of high pressure occupied by the 
compressed sediments, there were spaces of lower pressure caused 
by the arching of overlying sediments, into which molten granitic 
magma welled from interior reservoirs. It has already been 
shown that the folding of the sediments has been modified by the 
intrusions of granite, that sediments near a granite mass usually 
have a strike parallel to its margin, and in this restricted sense 
it is clear that the intrusion of the granite has caused folding. 
Reasoning on a generally accepted theory, however, the main 
folding movements were not caused by the intrusion of the 
granite, but, on the other hand, they provided the opportunity 
for the granite's appearance. 

Tertiary Deposits. 

In 1913 Mr. J. B. Scrivener recommended prospecting for 
coal. Tertiary rocks are known near boundary stone 17F, 
18, and 18A on the Singgora border, but very little can be said 
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about them as there' are no' exposures other than those in shallow 
pits. Mr. J., B. Scrivener prepared a report for the Perils Govern- 
ment in 1913 in which he stated that the most important portion 
of the State as far as mineral 'possibilities are concerned, is this 
neighbourhood, because,, from- the pits dug while he was in Perils, 
it was clear that there 'is a' patch of coal-bearing rocks very 
similar to those noW' being, rained by the Alala^yan Collieries 
Conipan\' at Batu Arang', in Selangor. The seams exposed were 
■small and valueless, '.but an analysis showed that the coal is 
similar in quality' to that in Selangor. From the percentage of 
moisture it was classed as of Tertiary age, and probably^ of the 
Miocene period. -.Mr. Scrivenor recommended that a drill-hole 
be put down to pierce the bottom of the Tertiary rocks, in order 
to ascertain what coal seams they contain: to determine the 
lateral extent of the rocks it \voiild be necessary to put down a 
number of shallow’ bores. ; . 

biistory of the prospecting. In 1919, boring was begun 
by a prj\’are firm in contract with the Federated Malay States 
Railway's Department, and at the end of the year bores had 
passed through two seams of six inches each, and one seam of 
•one foot in thickness. The rocks were described as clays with 
some hard stone, and a two-foot layer of limestone was reported 
from one bore. Operations were suspended temporarily in 1920, 
and the Fiailways Department then obtained an engineer to 
continue the w'crk. Temporary roads W'ere made from Bukit 
Ketri station to Bukit Arang, a distance of 7j4 miles, and a 
Ke}’stoiie Drill wms taken there. One bore wvas made to a depth 
of 205 feet and w’as then stopped on June 27th, owing to lack 
of casing, and because financial conditions w’ere bad. Before 
the bore could have been continued, it would have had to be 
cased to the bottom on account of running sands, and the 
boring engineer believed that casing driven to that depth in 
this formation could not be recovered. The expenditure in 1921 
amounted to §21,576.82. It is unfortunate that the bore was not 
finished, for there is still no definite information as to the 
possibilities of coal. 


Sections of the Tertiary beds. The following sections 
W’ere obtained in the three bores:— 

1st Bore, Total depth 81 feet. 


Nature of rock. 

Thickness. 

Depth. 


Clay . 

. . 5 34 feet 

0 to 

7 feet 

Chocolate stone 

. . 2 „ 




Coal 

/4 

„ 

8 

77 

Black and green clay 

in alternate 




bands 

. * 20>4 . 

8 „ 

28/ 

7> 

Coal 

34 „ 

28/2 „ 

29 

77 

Clay alternating with 

stone ..11 ,, 

29 „ 

40 

77 

Coal 

..1 „ 

40 „ 

41 

77 
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Clay . 




.. 20 


41 , 

61 

White ' hard 

stone . . 


. . 1 


6! , 

62 

Clay 




..19 


62 „ 

81 

2nd Bore. 

Total d 

epth 

68 feet. 




Nature 

of 

rock. 


Thickness. 


Depth. 

Clay 




■7 

feet 

0 to ' 7 ■' feet 

Coal , , 




.. 


7 „ 

7/ „ 

Clay 




.. \W2 


7/ , 

19 „ 

Coal. ■ ' . . 




.. K 


19 , 

19/ „ 

Clay 




2 


19/ , 

21/ „ 

Coal 




T 


21/ . 

22 

Cl a.}’. 




.. 8 

. , ' 

22 

30 „ 

Shale 




.. 21/ 


30 

32/ 

Clay 




.. 26/ 


32/ , 

59 

'Limestone 




2 


39 , 

61 

Clay . , . , 




. . 7 


61 , 

68 „ 

3rd Bore, 

m 

ade with 

Ke}': 

stone Drill. 

Tot 

al depth 

205 feet. 

Nature 

of 

rock. 


Thickness. 


Depth. ' Date. 

Subsoil 




2 feet 

0 

to ' 2 

feet 


W'hite sandy days and water 12 „ 2 „ 14 

Sands . . . . 55 „ 14 „ 69 

Drift sand and unceasing water 6 „ 69 „ 75 



Coloured clays .. li- ,, 75 ,,, 86 „ 21.5.21 

Pebbles and sands .. 15 . 86 „ 101 ,, , 2.6.21 

Running sands, traces of coal 104 „ 101 „ 205 „ 

This information was supplied by the Engineer in charge. The 
water smelt offensively and was quite unfit for human consump- 
tion. 

Possible extension of the Tertiary beds. No other coal 
bearing deposits have been found in Kedah or Perlis, but an 
area where they may possibly occur is near the road from Chang- 
lun to Singgora, beginning near the 28th mile. The country is 
undulating and there are no natural exposures, but a road-cutting 
at the 28th mile gives a certain amount of information. There 
are sandstones, with grain about the size of a pin head, with 
occasional shale bands six inches in thickness. The dip is 25'^ 
in a direction N., 60®W. There are signs of very slight faulting, 
and the sandstones are penetrated by very thin stringers which are 
probably veinlets of quartz. Two chains away weathered red 
shales are commoner tihan the sandstone and a change of about 
15® in the direction of the strike shows that the beds are slightly 
folded. If any more prospecting by boring is carried out in the 
Perlis coal-bearing rocks it would be a good thing to test this 
part of Kedah at the same time. 

The shales contain a small amount of oil. No exploration 
work in the low lying country near Bukit Arang has been done 
since Mr. Scrivenor's visit in connection with the bores put down 
by the Railways Department. Tertiary beds in Burma and the 
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Dutch East Indies contain oil, and so prospecting for coal in 
these beds can be regarded as also prospecting for oil. Shales 
from a localiU' in Siam near Bukit Arang were found to contain 
about three gallons of crude heavy oil per long ton, but this is 
much too small an amount to allow of profitable working as an 
oil shale proposition. It is a smaller amount than that contained 
in the shales at Bata Arang, Selangor. 

Principal Mines and Occurrences of Tin and WMlfraai in 
Kedah and Perlis. 

Bandar Bahru District. In. the south of Kedah, at the 
granite contact near the Ilth mile on the Bandar Bahru road, 
there are old heaps of sand and tailings in alluvial fiats which 
seem to have been mined at one time. Between two and five 
miles north from Mahang, on the path to Karangan, there are 
a number of tin mines, not being worked in January, 1923, 
except that a certain number of tin stealers were mining there. 
They are s'ituated in fiat country, and all are quite small, 
evidently worked by about ten coolies to each. Bedrock had 
not been reached, but there were indications that it is quartzite 
and shale. Granite hills lie two or three miles awa}’. 

Kiilim District. There are two lampans up the valley of 
Sungei Karangan on the granite hillside, where thirty or forty 
coolies were at work early in 1923, and tourmaline aplite seems 
to be the common rock. It is traversed by quartz veins containing 
cassiterite and wolfram, and muscovite has been strongly deve- 
loped in the neighbourhood of the veins, judging from specimens 
*-obdt;imed at- Messrs. Russell and Company’s Mine, Bukit Betang, 
near Karangan. There are old lampan workings, now abandon- 
ed, in the phyllites and sandstones west of Karangan, Tin-ore 
has also been mined in the past in alluvial sands derived from 
granite at Kulini. Mr. Scrivener noted that amang which was 
being thrown away here by Chinese miners, in 1911, contained 
41.3 per cent of monazite. The thoria content of the monazite 
was only 3.5 per cent, so it was not of a saleable quality. 

The foot of Ounoug Jerai. There are working mines in 
the q^iartzite and granite country on either side of Semiling, the 
important being lumbongs in the sandy flat ground at the 
fck)t of the hills. Mr. Scrivenor reported, in 1919, that tin ore 
was also being mined near Yen, and that there were old workings 
west of the mountain as well as on the east, near Gurun. It 
was said that prospecting for a dredging scheme on the south 
side of the mountain showed the ground to be too patchy. An 
attempt was made to work the pegmatite veins at Tanjong Jaga 
for mica. 

Baling District. Bukit Ibu is a granite hill about two 
miles north-west of Bandar (called Bongor on the map). In it 
are quartz veins containing cassiterite and wolfram, bearing N. 
35°W. by S. 35''E, and dipping steeply to the west side. A 
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certain amount of work. -has been done following up these lodes 
and crushing the stone, but- the. mining has been confined chiefly 
to h\uiraiilic!ng the weathered 'h!!! slope. Tlie valley bottoms 
here are metamorphosed limestone, - and the ailu'ciiim on them 
is stanniferous. Mining operations are much impeded by the 
numerous boulders, and.dt is .said that mining with a gravel 
pump hardly pays on ■ account of this. 

Bukit Pasir Piiteh ■ is half a mile west of Biikit Ibii, and 
here the rock in situ Is .a metamorphosed .calcareous rock like, that 
which forms the valie}' floors near Bukit Ibu. There was a layer 
of karang .1 foot thick,' lying between the alluvium and the bed- 
rock, which was being worked by monitors in March, 1922. The 
intake of , the pipe-line is on- the granite hills two miles west from,, 
here. 

■ -.Bukit Setang is about -34 m.ile W.S.W. from Bandar. .Lam- 
panning has exposed a contact of granite witli metamorphosed 
calcareous rocks on the north side of the hill. It is said that 
sclieelite occurs with the tin ore here. These three mines, are 
worked on tribute, and in 'March, 1922/ they were yielding about, 
100 pikiiis of tin ore per month. 

In the flat ground about niile . south of Bukit Setang, near 
the 5 1 St mile, there w.as an ' opencast m.ine working in, March 

1922.,,. I ,lere the karang was- 4 feet ' thick, lying on a bedrock of 

altered schistose, quartzite about. 20 feet below ground level. 

Oiiiioiig ..Jong. .The northern ' end of ' the jungle-covered 
ridge which is behind, and echelon with Gunong Jong, and 
about lyi miles N. 35 ®W/ from the northern end of it, was 
being lampanned in July, 1922. Gunong Jong is the western 
limestone hill of the range near Baling. Foldecf metamorphosed 
calcareous rocks, rich in pyroxene and garnet, constitute the 
bedrock, but there is quartzite near, judging from the presence 
of boulders of the rock. Light coolies were at work on a new 
lumbong in the valley land between here and Gunong Jong, 
and here too metamorphosed limestone forms the bedrock. There 
is an abandoned lumbong about miles W.S.W. from the 
north end of Gunong Jong in an area of flat land. There are 
very abundant pebbles of quartz and schistose sediments, and 
occasionally there are granite pebbles too, but bedrock cannot 
he seen. It was said that the mine was abandoned owing to the 
difficulty in getting water to work it. 

Near Bukit Lata Pa Palang. The granite of this mount- 
ain and that to the north, both in Siam and Kedah, is stanni- 
ferous and a number of mines are working in the neighbourhood. 
A journey was made from Siam, across the boundary at stone 
49 B, but the mines were not visited. Mr, V. G. Bell, Conser- 
vator of Forests, Kedah, sent some samples in July, 1923, from 
Klian Sungei Mas, a mine situated four very difficult elephant 
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stages through dense jungle . from Weng. . He ' said that the tju, 
appeared to be quite near the' surface of the ground, in alluvial 
deposits on the sides of a small valley,,, and was easily obtained 
by letting biicketsful of water trickle down the face of the work- 
ing, and by lampanning. The mine was reported to be rich, but 
although it was called Sungei Mas, the Chinese said there was 
no gold there. Each coolie was said to extract lj4 pikuls of tin 
ore per month. 

Between SIk and Jeneri.' As already mentioned, there 
are old lampan workings at Charok Keh, on the slope of Biikit 
Enggang about two miles north-west from Sik, and upstream in 
Charok Tawar, near the land held recently by the Badak Company, 
there are abandoned tin mines that were reported to have been 
worked in about 1919. They were pits dug in alluvial sands 
lying on a bedrock of quartzite, and were worked only by a. 
small number of coolies. 

Ulu Muda. Chinese used to carry on mining in the valley 
of Sungei Debu, a tributary of Sungei Muda above Kampong 
Kelian, but little is known of the place. It is near a contact of 
granite with baked shale and quartzite. It is said that mining 
was stopped because the water irrigating the rice fields was 
being fouled. 

Pintu Wang. At Pintu Wang on the granite contact about 
five miles due east of Bukit Tinggi, there were two mines work- 
ing in July, 1922. They are about nine miles walk from Sintok, 
and about fourteen from Kuala Nerang. The mine which had 
been worked longer there used to give 10 or 12 pikiils of tin ore 
each day, but in July, 1922, it was nearly worked out. One 
gravel pump was being used, and the source of power was water 
brought in a pipe-line half a mile long from a dam up in the 
neighbouring granite hills. The bedrock in the mine was por- 
phyritic granite, but the commonest boulders were schist, and 
quartz with tourmaline was also common. A little wolfram was 
found with the tin ore. It was intended to transfer operations 
shortly to a new site, where, according to the Kepala, boring 
results had given 3 katis per cubic yard. Half a mile along 
the track to Lubok Ipoh (which is near Kampong Kejai, on 
Sungei Padang Terap) thirty coolies were at work removing 
the overburden in a newly opened mine. There were getting 
about 60 katis of tin ore a day, but they had not yet reached 
karang. About four miles north-west of the Pintu Wang allu- 
vial mines it was reported that lode tin was being worked in 
granite, but this mine was not visited. 

Ulu Badak, Tin stealers were lampanning in May, 1923, 
near boundary stone 28 at the Siamese boundary. They were 
getting tin ore from thin deposits of valley alluvium, and also 
from the weathered hill slopes of porphyritic granite and mica 
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Schistd .Sungei Badak is called Sungei Kelubi local!}/, near the 
boiindar}'. The hills on either side of the main va!!e\', and also 
the tribiitar}' valleys ' in' granite country are being lampaiined, 
but most work is ■ going on . a short distance downstream from 
tlie contact, in quartzite schist. The valley, sides that are being 
lampanned have quite' high faces," and all show dark red soil 
overl\'iiig ston\’ karang on schist bedrock. \\ olfram \\‘as noted 
ill fragments of quartz. 

The path from Sungei Badak to Sintok, west of the granite 
contact, has a side track branching off to Kampong Seraya, 
from where Sungei Machang and Sungei Pasir Puteh meet. 
Here is a hill of tourmaline schist traversed by quartz veins 
containing tin ore and shafts have been sunk on them. Some 
veins are as inu.ch as a foot across, and the line of direction of 
the shafts, which probably coincides with the direction of the 
quartz veins, is N, 23''E b}' S, 23M\k The quartz is hand picked 
and those parts thought to contain cassiterite are broken up 
with a hammer and then carried to the nearest stream to be washed 
up. A sample of the crushed quartz contained only about 
per cent of cassiterite. 

There are one or two lampans in the quartzite and schist 
country between here and Sintok. 

Near Sintok. On the north side of the' Padang Pelandok 
Valle}', about 1 mile upstream from Sintok, is land held by 
Mr. J. C. Pasqual, where a certain amount of prospecting has 
been done on lodes. One lode had been driven on, in a northerly 
direction into a hillside. The quartz vein was 1 foot in width,, 
with a steep dip to the east. Cassiterite occurred on both sides 
of the vein in the quartz. The country rock was sandy schist, 
much weathered, so that the walls were very insecure, and a 
considerable amount of timbering had to be done. There was 
no sign of faulting on the wails of the lode. A good deal of 
money was spent in installing machinery to crush the stone won 
from these lodes, but the mining proved to be unsuccessfuL 
When the mine was visited only two or three coolies were at 
work. ■ 

Padang Pelandok. On the Padang Pelandok Company’s 
property there are several places where mining is going on. 
A gravel pump was wwking in No. 3 Mine, near Kuala Pinang, 
in May, 1923, and the following was the section exposed: — 


River alluvium ..,.5 feet 

Sand 6 feet 

Stony karang .6 feet 

Schist bedrock 


The stones in the karang averaged about 4 inches across but 
they were occasionally several feet across. The foliation planes 
in the schist bedrock dipped 15° to N.N-E. Some of the boulders 
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of schist in the .karang were veined with aplite.^. At Kuala Pinaiig 
near here there was ■ an ■ old lampan with this, exposure:— . 


Red soil. .... 8 feet 

Stony karang. ....... .9 feet 


^ and hardened shale bedrock. 

The quartzite and shale dipped 15° to the north. The karang 
is cemented for its lower 3 feet with red ironstone concretions. 

About a quarter of a mile up Sungei Pinang the Padang Pelan- 
dok Company had hydraulicised the soil and weathered schist 
on a low hillside. . Here the dip of the schists was to N. 50°E 
and they were traversed by quartz veins striking east and west. 
One quartz vein that was examined was about one foot thick. 
It clipped gently to the south at an angle of 20° from the 
horizontal It contained cavities lined with small crystals of 
cassiterite, and crystals of wolframite were also seen in the 
quartz. The schist bedrock is tourmalinised sandstone. 

Bukit Kaclii Tin and Wolfram Mine. The mine worked 
by tributers for J. A. Russell and Company is about I JA miles 
KI I5“\\” from where Bukit Tinngi, 2525 feet, is marked on the 
map. It is about half a mile S.S.W. from the point where the 
path crosses the boundary of Padang Pelandok property. A hil! 
of tourmaline schist, several hundreds of feet high, is traversed 
by parallel qiiariz veins in direction N.,15°W by S., 15°E. 
When the mine was visited, in May, 1923, work was being 
carried on by shafting on the veins, and driving levels along 
them whenever the Chinese miners thought that it would be 
worth while, .\hout 60 shafts had been sunk to varying depths 
on at least four distinct parallel veins, and old trenches and 
open-cuts marked old mining operations. The most easterly 
of the four \'eins that are being worked is the one which out- 
crops lowest on the hillside, and the line of outcrop is still several 
hundreds of feet above the stream bed in the valley below, and 
this height together with the previous nature of the weathered 
toormaline schist, ensures that there is no trouble with water 
in the workings. 

Examination of a wide cfuartz vein. '-A descent was made 
to examine part of the most easterly vein. The shaft descended 
was 140 feet deep, and its lateral measurements were 3 feet 8 
inches by about 2 feet, just enough to allow the passage of a 
basket, pulled up by a windlass. It was timbered and rivetted 
all the way down. The country rock was quite soft at the 
bottom, just as it was at the top, and in this shaft there was no 
need for blasting, as the quartz broke easily with a pick. The 
lode had been driven on to the south for about 20 feet. It was 
more or less vertical, and at a depth of 140 feet it was 3 feet 
8 inches wide. This was the widest vein seen on the mine. 
The ore was rather patchy, and flakes of muscovite were very 
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cfimmon in the quartz and. on the walls of the \ein in tliose parts 
where ore minerals were abundant. .. At the bcitom ol' ^hi^ parti- 
cular shaft, crystals of wolfram were seen in the quartz, but 
there was little or no .cassiterite, ■. 

About 10 chains tO' the- west, "further uphill, is the second 
vein. At that point nearest to' the shaft last described, it was 
marked b}' an open-cut in- hard .country rock, but work here had 
been abandoned because- blasting Was -neces^ar\\ and this was 
too cxpensi\'e a mode of. working for the tributers. The width 
of the \’ein exposed in this- open-cut was- onl\' 8 inches to one 
foot, ft contained both' wolfram and' cassiterite, like all these 
veins. ■ . ■ 

Ok! workings. A' few'- chains 'further ' west, iiphjll, was 
another line of shafts sunk on a- -l-ode'-'said^ to be from 5 inches 
to one foot across, and, judging from the number of shafts up 
which rich mixed cassiterite a:nd .\vol'l*ram ore v;as being hoisteik 
there was no doubt that it was payin.g' the tributers handsomely. 
On following the lode in direction N. down the north 

side of the hill, a huge trench was found, 25 to 30 feet wide, 
about 10 or 15 feet Jeep., and 100 yards in length, cut from 
fairly hard countr}' rock... It is said by the Chinese now working 
on tile mine that the trench was made in older times b}-' Siamese. 
They burnt 'fires on the rock,, -and thus, split up the stoned. At 
present there are a number of shafts being worked, sunk in the 
bottom of this trench. The amount of muscovite in the stone- 
brought up is noteworthy, and there is a great quantity of wolf- 
ram, much more than there is cassiterite. 

lj '2 chains further west, and near the top of the hill is 
the fourth line of shafts, and here too, work is busily going on. 
Many specimens of ore brought up show vein quartz with 
cassiterite and wolfram associated with muscovite. 

Treatment of the m'lxed ores. Altogether a few more 
than 300 coolies were being empio)’ed, and the tributers said 
that they got over 300 pikuls of tin ore per month. Six years 

ago when the price of wolfram was high, 800 coolies were emp- 

loyed, and they used to get 1000 pikuls of wolfram a month. 
When the mine was visited in May 1923, the method of treat- 
ment of the stone was to break it up with hammers as it was 
brought up by the windlass, and it was then handpicked and 
ail the wolfram that could be separated was put aside. The 
remaining stone containing the cassiterite was broken under the 
hammer to small pieces, giving a karang said to contain about 
5 per cent of tin-ore. This was pounded with footstamps and 
washed, the resulting ore still containing a certain amount of 
wolfram. In May, 1923, it was sold to a dealer in Alor Star, 

for $58 a pikui, a deduction of |6 or $7 being made by him on 

account of the wolfram mixed with it. 
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■ V Messrs.' ]. ■ A; Russell &:,Co.,'the owners .of the property, 
collect from the miners a certain amount of ^tin ore as tribute 
in kind, and they purchase wolfram at fixed price, the two parcels 
being kept separate. The mill returns do not support the view 
that the ratio of the percentage of cassiterite to that of wolfram- 
ite increases in depth. 

On page 16 of his paper on Tin and Tungsten Deposits 
(vide previous literature), Dr. Jones mentions the Wolfram 
mines of Kedah, north of the Federated Malay States. Wolf- 
ramite and cassiterite occur in very wide quartz veins in schists, 
phyllites and quartzites. The veins are slightly felspathic in 
parts. A little tourmaline occurs, and pyrites and arsenopyrite 
are present in the least weathered parts of the lodes,” and on 

page 26 “ - —the famous wolframite areas in Kedah, north 

of the Malay States, where wolframite is mined in quartz-veins 
in metamorphosed sediments several hundreds ^of feet above 
the neighbouring tin mines. In the Kedah wolframite mines 
it has been proved that in depth the percentage of cassiterite 
to wolframite increases.” 

In a footnote Dr. Jones says that he visited the Kedah 
mines between June and October in 1919, and adds that the 
proof of the percentage of cassiterite increasing in depth rela- 
tively to the percentage of wolframite was privately communica- 
ted by the owners, Messrs. Russell. 

The mines are those just described. There is no evidence 
at the present time that in depth the percentage of cassiterite 
to wolframite increases, and Messrs. Russell in a letter dated 
lOtb May, 1923, say: — 

We think the idea that the tin contents increased with 
depth was given rise to by the fact that when we first opened 
the outcrops, the output was nearly all wolfram with merely a 
trace of tin, but at a depth of about 15 feet, tin became more 
in evidence, averaging 10 per cent, However, as cur workings 
have deepened, the percentage of tin has not increased.” 

Tin Mining in Perils. 

Biikit China. Except for the mine worked by Tanga Tin 
Limited, at Kaki Bukit, the only tin mining that is being done 
in Perils is in the limestone caves of the Setul boundary range. 
Some years ago the south-western slopes of the granite mountain 
Gunong China were prospected near the limestone contact, with 
a view to hydraulicing the weathered rock and soil, but boring 
results were too poor to permit of anything being started. 

Cave deposits. It is thought that the deposits of tin ore 
that are mined in the limestone caves have been deposited by 
subterranean streams flowing from the granite slopes of Bukit 
China Until recently, the only method used in mining them 
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was to follow these old ■stream.-channels .downwards using lad- 
ders, and ropes ...to pass down ■ pot-holes/ and blasting through 
the ..najrow cracks 'to widen- 'the ■. passages 'wherever . it was 
necessary. 

. Qoa Qeti, Mr... Graf supplied infcrm,ation about Goa Geti, 
a cave in the limestone about a mile south of Kaki Bukit. He 
noticed that in flood time, water was squirted' with co,osiderable 

р. ,ress'ure from, cracks in the .limestone at -the foot of a limestone 
cliff, and he found traces of tin ore in the sand and clay that 
was ejected by these jets. He -commenced, blasting operations, 
and after a whi.le exposed the mouth of a cave with a door area 
of, about 1 acre., A fissure in' the roof .was completely filled with 

с. em.ente.d limestone conglomerate. . He sunk a few bores in the 
channel 'of the stream flowing through the cave which gave 
encouraging results, and a Stmdicate was 'then formed to carry 
on with the development work that was necessary.. An ddit was 
being driven in from the level of Sungei Pelari, with a gradient 
up of I in 200 to reach the floor of the cave and drain it, and 
when this should have been done it was anticipated that the 
main difficulty of working the deposit would be overcome. 

Tanga Tin Limited. Sir John Campbell, in February, 
1926/ gave the following information about the mine owned by 
the Tanga Tin Company, Limited at Kaki Bukit. A deposit of 
clay (kong) was the downward limit of working in February, 
and bedrock had not yet been reached. The average thickness 
of the overburden was 25 feet, and it carried a little tin ore 
from top to bottom. The was a stoney day, varying 

in thickness from a few inches to eight or nine feet, and values 
varied from ten katis to two pikuls per cubic yard. The 
monthly output was about eighty pikuls, working for 10 
hours a day. Clear spring water seeped from the bottom which 
was several degrees warmer than the river water. All the ore 
was very waterworn, and Sir John Campbell thought that it had 
been transported by a river rising in Bukit China and running 
under the limestone cliffs. 

The Prospects of Mining in Kedah and Perlis. 

Tin ore and wolfram. 

Between Karangan and Mahang. The granite, sediment- 
ary rocks, and the alluvial deposits, between Karangan and 
Mahang might be prospected for tin ore and wolfram. The 
mines being worked, and those abandoned, are, however, not of 
much importance, and, as the district is by no means inaccessible^ 
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it is likcl}' that Chinese prospectors have already been over a lot 
of the ground, and that no extensive rich deposits remain to be 
discovered. Some of the alluvium in the flat ground may prove 
to be worth dredging. 

Near Qiinong' Jerai. Prospecting in ' the neighbiourhood 
of Kedah Peak should be encouraged, particularly in the country 
between Semiling and the sea. '(lie very strong development 
of pegmatite veins rich in tcurmaline is a favourable indication. 
Many instances of pegmatite veins are known elsewhere where no 
valuable ore deposits occur, but in this district mines have been 
worked for a number of years, by open cast methods in alluvial 
deposits, and by lampanning weathered granite and schist, and 
it is likely that the mineralisation is closely connected with the 
presence of these abundant pegmatite veins. The alluvium in 
the plains could easily, be prospected, but the northern contact of 
granite and schist, up in the hills, is in extraordinarily difTicult 
country, and it is probable that most of it has never been ex- 
amined. If the shallow alluvial deposits and the weathered 
granite and schist near the contact were removed, it is quite 
possible that tin bearing lodes would be discovered. 

The Weng Valley. Tin deposits near Baling and Bandar 
are being mined by small of Chinese. In one mine near 

Bandar, tributers are working with European methods. It is 
said that the poor results at this mine are due partly to the 
large number of boulders which make it impossible to lift the 
ore with gravel-pumps. There are no mines north of here, but 
the amount of prospecting that has been done is not known. 
Perhaps the new road will bring miners to the neighbourhood, 
and they should be encouraged to prospect up to Tanjong Pari, 
if their work would not interfere much with the rice-fields. 
The geology and topography of the valley is favourable for the 
accumulation of tin deposits, but, as yet, no evidence has been 
noted, to the north of Bandar, that the granite of the hills on the 
west side of the road is tin bearing. 

In East-Central Kedah. The granite near Bukit Lata Pa 
Palang and to the north is tin-bearing, and mines are working 
there both in Kedah and Siam. The district is very inaccessible, 
Klian Sungei Mas being four very difficult elephant stages 
through dense jungle from Weng. Still further to the north the 
neighbourhood of the granite intrusions between Jeram Nyek 
(Kg. Nior) and Ginting Reh seem to be good places for a 
prospector to examine, but all this part of Kedah is difikiilt to 
get at. 
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■ Near Sintok.' , The neighbourhood of the' granite mass 
which extends .about ten miles to the. so'uth from Ulii Badak is 
perhaps the most promising ■ mining district in . Kedah and 
Perlis. Mining operations are being actively carried on near 
the western margin of the granite/ and at Pintu W'ang, and 
it is probable that prospecting in the alluvial deposits and the 
weathered granite and schist will result in mere mines being 
opened. ■ 

■ Set'iii ■ fliTie-stoiie range. In Perlis tin. deposits are not 
likely to occuix except near Gunong China, and in limestone 
caves. A certain area of the granite on Gunong China has 
already been prospected, and the results obtained did not war- 
rant any further \\’ork being done. A good deal of mining has 
been carried on in the limestone of the Setiil Range, and from 
the account w’hich has already been given it will be gathered 
that it is ver\r much of a gamble. The ore is taken cut as soon 
as it is found, and there is no way of finding whether the passages 
still unexplored contain tin-cre, without actually going there and 
digging out the clay and sand in them. 

Wang Taiigga. Mr. A. Kelman had nearly fift}^ bores 
put down in Wang Tangga, in 1925, but the results were dis- 
appointing. In a few cases he had bores averaging half a kati 
of tin ore from top to bottom, but the combined result for all 
the bores was only .2 kati per cubic yard. At the end of the 
u'a'iig, near Kaki Bukit, the ground was 40 feet to 50 feet deep. 

Iron. Ore, ■ 

Between Qiirim and Bedong. Deposits of iron ore are 
known in the neighbourhooci of Gunong Jerai, and perhaps the most 
important one is in a newly-planted hill lying between the road 
and railway near the 26th mile from Alor Star. No prospecting 
work has ’been done to determine the precise quantity available, 
but from the surface indications it is probable that there is a 
large mass of ore. Boulders and outcrops of the ore can be seen 
on the surface at several places hundreds of yards apart, and the 
uniformly deep red colour of the soil indicates that haematite 
makes up a great part of the bedrock. The ore was recently 
used as roadmetai by the Public Works Department. 

■ An ana'lysis for comparison 'with, other -Iron' ores. ; . An 
analysis by Mr. J. C. Shenton, Chemist to the Geological Depart- 
ment, Federated Malay States, gives the results shown in column 
I which can be taken as fairly representative for the surface 
outcrops. For purposes of comparison, analyses of other Malay- 
an ores are given in columns II and III, and columns IV to VII 
give analyses of English, American, and Spanish ores, that are 
commonly smelted in England. 
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Iron peroxide 

Fe.j0:j. 

Manganese 
protoxide, 
MnO 
Alumina, 
AUO-.i. 
Lime, CaO 
Magnesia, MgO 
Insoluble 
matter 
Sulphur 
Phosphoric 
acid, P2O5 
Carbonic 
acid, CO 2 
Water and 
loss on 
ignition 


Metallic iron 


I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

2r>th mile 
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Kedah, j 
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near 

Ipoh. 

On mber- 

White- 

haven 

(analysis 

Imported for 
Smelt ine; in 

England. 

export- 
ed to 
Japan 

land. 

hy T. E. 
Thorpe in 
1896 

Imke 

Supe- 

rior 

Span- 
ish ore 
Vellow 
Kubio 

90.85 

99.4 

98.14 

72.57 

95.16 

73.71 

77.14 



0.50 

trace 

0.24 

0.43 

0.99 




4.37 


1.82 

1.66 



trace 

4.87 

0.07 

0.16 

0.22 


. 

trace 

0.50 


0.26 

trace 

1.30 


0.87 

12.80 

5.68 

16.67 

8.93 

0.01 


0.013 

0.02 



0.02 

0.63 


0.197 

0.16 


0.27 

0.07 




3.73 




4.60 

0.3 

0.38 

0.96 


6.50 

10.70 

97.39 ' 

1 

99.7 ‘ 

1 

100.10' 

99.98 

101.15 

99.82 ' 

99.73 

63.6 1 

■ , i 

69.6 

Th 
aver- 
age 
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value 
of the 
©reex- 
ported 
is 64, 

68.70 

* 50.80 

66.6 

51.60 

54.00 
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Possibilities , of the iron ore ever becomiiig ,. valuable. 
The samples from Kedah are very good iron ore, but the per- 
centage of phcsphoric add is rather high. A further refining 
process of the pig iron would be necessary, and this would send up 
the cost of smelting. As mentioned above, the analysis is rep- 
resentative only of the surface outcrops, and nothing is known 
of the interior cf the hill. It is not thought that any use can 
be made of the deposit now. The cost of smelting the ore on the 
spot, by using coke or charcoal, would be prohibitive. The only 
way to do it would be to smelt in an electric furnace, when the 
amount of coal or coke necessary would be much smaller. It 
is possible that supplies of cheap electric power will some day be 
available at the foot of Gunong Jerai, so it is well to bear in 
mind the presence cf this deposit of iron-ore. The ore could 
never be exported to compete with that which is being shipped 
to Japan from Bukit Medan, near Batu Pahat, Johore. The 
only available analysis of the Bukit Medan ore is higher in 
iron, but the real deciding factor is the cost of getting the ore 
into ships. If a canal were constructed from the hill to Sungei 
Merbok, lighters could carry the ore out direct to sea-going 
steamers, but it would be necessary to make sure of the presence 
of many millions of tons of high grade ore, and to arrange for 
low freight rates, before the outlay of such a large sum of money 
could be contemplated. 

Magnetite on Qitnong Jerai. Mr. Scrivenor described as 
follows a deposit of magnetite near the summit of Gunong Jerai, 
a few years ago, in the Geologist's Annual Report for the year 
1919, suppjement to the Federated Malay States Government 
Gazette, October 22, 1920:— 

'' in only one locality was there any suggestion 

''of the magnetite being concentrated in workable quantities. 
" This is on a jungle path that descends from near the sanato- 
" rium site dowm the Yen Valley. On this path about a quarter 
"of a mile below the main path to the summit of the mountain, 
" there are outcrops of magnetite and hydrated oxide of iron in 
"quartzite. To prove the extent of the deposit it would be 
"necessary to clear a lot of the jungle and strip the surface 
"in its vicinity. Without this it is impossible to make any 
"statement about the value of the deposits; but one favourable 
"point is that there is a steep descent on which aerial rope-ways 
" could be worked to the neighbourhood of Yen Village, which 
" is close to the coast. The mode of occurrence of the magnetite 
" in the quartzite suggests that it has been leached out of the 
" granitic rocks and redeposited from solution in fissures.” 

The deposit has been examined since, and it seems to extend 
for about 200 yards down the steep slope, more occurring on the 
north-west side of the path than on the south-east. About 200 
yards from the path on the south-east side a vein of quartz and 
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magnetite was examined, not very rich in magnetite, striking 
N. 60° E by S., 60°W. and dipping towards S. 30°E, at an 
angle of 40° from the horizontal. A band tour leet wide, of 
almost pure iron ore, was exposed in a stream bed on the north- 
west side of the path. The quartzite for some distance bdow the 
magnetite outcrops contains an unusual amount of pyrites. 

Other veins of iron ore on the west slope of Qiinoiig 
Jerai, .Further down this west side of the mountain, on the 
path at a point about three quarters of a mile from the foot, 
and not far from some exposures of pegmatite, there are a number 
of veins of iron ore in the quartzite, striking N. 60°1E by S. 
60°W like the ore half a mile from the sanatorium. Magnetite 
also occurs disseminated through the quartzite. It is likely 
that there are more deposits on the western slopes of the mount- 
ain away from the path. 

Coal and OIL 

Restricted to Tertiary beds. The only rocks in which 
there is a chance of finding coal and oil are the Tertiary deposits,, 
which so far are known to occur only in one locality near Bukit 
Tinggi on the Perlis Siam boundary. The metamorphosed nature 
of the pre-Tertiary sedimentary rocks precludes the possibility 
of their containing workable seams of coal, and the arenaceous 
members are not sufficiently porous to function as reservoirs 
for oil. It is known that the Recent deposits which make up 
the large area of coastal alluvium do not contain either coal 
or oil. The Tertiary deposits and the prospecting work done on 
them are described in a separate chapter. 
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An XVIIIth Century Tomb at Pekan Lama. 

By W. Lineman: 

(Plate XIV.) 

Behind the enclosure surrounding the residence of the Teng- 
kii Empuan Tiui, Pekan Lama, stand two grave-stones on a 
small mound. Their shape and ornamentation are unlike that 
of any other tomb stones to be found in Pekan. They bear an 
inscription in Jawi recording the date and the Muhammadan 
profession of faith. The name of the deceased is not written, 
possibly because the panel of the stone reserved for it had been 
damaged when the stone was being carved. The letters of the 
inscription differ from those of the epitaphs on other ancient 
tomb stones in Pekan by being incised in the stone: they do not 
stand out Each stone is provided on one side with two panels, 
one circular, one rectangular. On the southern stone, south face 
(Fig. 1) within the circular panel is written vertically: — “There 
is no god but God anci Muhammad is His Prophet.” 

Within the rectangular panel is written: — 
hijrat 1128 pada ta- 
-Inm pada htilan 
Shaaban pada bari Kbamis. 

On the north face of the southern stone (Fig. 2), at its base, 
the date is again written 1I2S pada 23 hari Shaaban, 

The curious mistake is made of writing the figures represent- 
ing the day of the month and the year so as to read from right 
to left instead of from lefL to right. The 23rd Shaaban 1128 
A. H. corresponds with the 12th September, 1716 A. D. 

The northern stone, north face, bears an inscription within 
the circle similar to that on the southern stone. The rectangular 
panel is empty. 

According to tradition the grave is that of an Achehnese 
named Tengku Mutahir who killed his brother, Tengku Abdul- 
lah in a fight, and was himself killed in turn. They were buried 
side by side. An old Malay who lives near the spot informed me 
that the grave of Tengku Abdullah had also been marked by 
stones of the same type as those described here, inscribed with 
the name of the deceased and the date of his death. After a 
search I found a fragment of one of the stones to which he referred 
embedded in the soil by the side of Tengku MutahiPs grave. 

1926] Royal Asiatic Society, 


. ■ The Bendaharas of Pahang* ■ 

By W. Lineman, 

In this article it is proposed to deal only with the Renda- 
haras who ruled in Pahang after the extinction ot the line of 
Pahang and Johore Sultans of Malacca royal stock. The bearers 
of that title in the time of the old Sultans of Pahang were 
merely the raja's ministers. The Bendaharas who emerge on the 
disappearance of the original Sultanate, though nominally the 
regents of the Sultan of Johore, were virtually independent rulers. 

Pahang was colonized by Malays from Malacca about the 
middle of the fifteenth century, and Muhammad Shah who died in 
1475 A, D. was the founder of the original line of Pahang 
Sultans. Malacca, being the senior Sultanate, claimed a suze- 
rainty over Pahang which was not always admitted by the rulers 
of that country. After the fall of Malacca in 1511 A.D. the 
hegemony of the Peninsular Malay States passed to Johore. The 
old line of Pahang Sultans continued until the latter part of the 
seventeenth century when it either became extinct or merged 
in the Johore Sultanate. A Pahang prince (Ibrahim Shah) be- 
came Sultan of Johore about the year 1675 A.D. He died in 
1685 A. D. It is possible that he united the Sultanates of Pahang 
and Johore in his own person. He was succeeded by his son 
Mahmud Shah {Marhum Mangkat Berjulang) whose death in 
1699 A. D. marked the end of the line of Sultans of royal 
Malacca stock ruling in Johore. 

It is not certain who were the local rulers in Pahang from 
the latter part of the seventeenth until about the middle of the 
eighteenth century but a vague tradition has it that, during 
that period, the country was ruled from three localities Pekan, 
Lubok Pelang, and Luit.^ 

The middle of the eighteenth century saw the establishment 
of the Bendaharas in Pahang, They came from Johore and ruled 
nominally as representatives (wakil) of the Sultans of Johore, 
but the weakness of the Sultanate left them practically unfettered 
control. According to tradition they were descended from Abdul- 


1. The Aeliineso and Bngis invasions probably caused a state 
of anarchy which had the e&ect of dividing the country into potty 
principalities. 
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The Bendaharas of Pahang. 

Jaiil who made himself Sultan of Johore in 1699 A.D.^ Wilkin- 
son thinks it probable that they were descended from a brother 
of Abdul-JaliL" At any rate it is Gertain that they were the 
descendants of the Bendaharas of Malacca either through Abdul- 
J alii or one of his brothers. 

Following is the pedigree of the Pahang Bendaharas as 
accepted by the present royal family: 

Abdul-Jalil (ob. c. 1719) 

^ Abas , 

, .Jiassan ■ • • 

Tahir 1 (1st Bendahara of Pahang) 


Abdul-Majid (2nd Bendahara Abdui-Janial (Temenggong Riau) 
fl. 1770) .. ■ 

Koris I (3rd Bendahara c. 1803 — -1806) 

All (1806 — 1847 4th Bendahara) 


Tahir II (5th Bendahara, Ahmad (1864 — 1914 
Bendahara Ganchong 7th Bendahara 

c. 1847 — 1860) and 1st Sultan) 

Koris II (Bendahara Muda 
6th Bendahara c. 1860 — 1864 


M ahmud (1914—1917 Abdullah 

2nd Sultan) (3rd Sultan 

reigning). 

The correctness of this table running from Abdul-Jalil down 
to Hassan is very doubtful. It differs from the genealogical table 
derived from Johore sources. Abdul-Jalil died about 1719. We 
know that Abdul-Majid was alive in 1770. If the pedigree here 
given w^ere correct we should be compelled to fit in four genera- 
tions within a period of fifty one years. 


1. He was deposed about tlio year 1717 and fled to Pahang. He 
was followed ni> by his enemies and stabbed to death at Telnk Kandang 
which from that oecmTenee, eame to bo known as Kampong Marlmin. 
(Telnk Kandang is the ^^Pasir Kandang of the Malay Annals). 

2. History (third edition) pages 82 and 83. 

1926] Royal Asiatic Society, 
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Taliir 1 is omitted from the Johore table which names Abdul- 
Majid as the first Bendahara of Pahang. It is very probable that 
in this respect the Pahang pedigree i*s correct. The tradition that 
a Tahir was the first Bendahara is definite, and a tomb said to be 
his is still pointed out in the grave-yard of the Bendahara at 
Kuala Pahang. From Abdul-iMajid onwards the Pahang and 
Johore pedigrees agree. 

Tahir I had five children: Tun Selaniah who married a Biigis 
Chief of Selangor (after whom Tanjong Selangor at Kuala 
Pahang Tua is said to have been named), Abdul-Majid, Abdul- 
Jamal Temenggong Rian, Usop of Tembeling (killed in Riaii), 
Mohamed who migrated to Trengganu, and Abas of Semantan. 
Abdul-Majid succeeded his father as Bendahara. In the Pahang 
State Regalia is a gold buckle (Pendmg) which bears his name 
and the date 1184 A.H. (1770 A.D.). His children were: Da, 
Koris, Mohamed, Abdul-Talib, and Tun Khatijah. 

Between the death of Abdul-Majid and the installation of 
Koris I there was a short interregnum during which Sayid Ma- 
hussein son of an Arab named Sayid Abdul-rahman^ was in 
charge of the country b.s Pemangku Bendahara. Koris (the 
Bendahara Paduka Raja) \y3.s re^dred dl Endm by his Bugis 
mother. He reigned for only three years. He was notorious for 
his cruelties and is said to have committed innumerable murders 
for the mere lust of killing. His kris of execution (kris penya- 
lang) is preserved in the State Regalia. He left two sons AH, 
.and Mohamed (styled Engku Tanjong The former, who, 
was installed in 1806 under the title oi Bendahara Sewa Raja, 
enjoyed a long reign, dying in 1847. 

According to tradition Ali was a strong ruler, and during 
this reign the country enjoyed comparative immunity from in- 
ternal disturbances. He exterminated a nest of Bugis pirates 
who, under the leadership of Wok -Tamusai, had established 
themselves on the Rompin river. Ali was popular with his sub- 
jects. In appearance he was short and thick-set; his grand-son, 
the late Sultan Mahmud, is said to have borne a striking resem- 
blance to him. He married, amongst other wives, ^ the daughter 
of a Bugis Chief from Endau. He had eleven children: Sulong, 
Tahir, Ismail, 1 eh, Ahmad, Timah, Supiah, Esah, Andak, Hassan 


1. Great great grancl-fatlier of Sayid Abdulraliman, Senior Agri- 
cultural Assistant, Pekan. The graves of Sayid Abdiil-rahiuun and his 
wife (Che^ Piian Mah Oewi, a reputed relative of the first Bendahara) 
at Xua,la Pahang are marked by tomb stones. The tomb of tlm former 
is inscribed with the name of deceased and that of his father Abdullah, 
(the rest of the insieription is hardly legible). 

2. The '^Tengku Tanjong^' mentioned in Abdullah ^s 'Felayeran* 

3. One of whom (Che^ Nik) met with a tragic fate. She was con- 
victed of infidelity and strangled (dvMjut) at Kuala Ayer Hitam. 
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and , Mansur. Ismail is. the ancestor .of the. present.,Orang Kaya. 
Indera. Pahlawan “ To’ 'Raja Cheno ”, (one.-^ of the, Orang Besar' 
Berempat)p and of Che’ Engkii Salleh, Temenggong. 

Ali had his residence at Pekan Sebrang, but in his old age he 
deserted the capital and established himself at Lami gii the river 
Pahang Tua.' 

The quarrel between Tahir and Ahmad which later was to 
develop into open hostilities/was fostered by their respective 
adherents during their father’s life-time. Tahir took up his 
head-quarters at Piilaii Ganchong, (hence the name Bendahara 
Gmtchong hy which he later came to be called), while Ahmad 
remained at Pekan. Tahir’s mother is said to have been a con- 
cubine of the Bendahara, whereas Ahmad’s mother, Che’ Long, 
had been married to Ali.- Ahmad conceived that he had a better 
claim to the succession on account of his superior legitimacy. 
Tahir was in the main supported by" the elder Chiefs including 
Engkii Tanjong and Engku Sayid." Ahmad had comparatively 
few followers amongst them. On the death of Ali, Tahir assumed 
the Bendaharaship with the title of Bendahara Sri Maharaja, 
Ahmad fled to Singapore and took refuge with Sultan All. The 
Temenggong of Johore, an enemy of Sultan Ali, naturally looked 
upon Ahmad with no feelings of friendship and gave his support 
to Tahir and later to Koris. Ahmad, (who in 1858 had assumed 
the title of Bendahara Sewa Raja), made man}^ attempts to expel 
his brother from Pahang but without success. 

Tahir died about 1860, and was succeeded by his son, Koris. 
The latter, in order to strengthen his position, made an alliance 
with the Temenggong Abu Bakar of Johore whereby, in return' 
for armed assistance, he agreed to cede a large portion of Pahang 
territory to the Southern State. Ahmad, after several abortive 
attempts, invaded Pahang overland about the year 1863. The 
adherents of Koris were decisively defeated at Pekan Lama 


1. The other three are: Wan Tanjong, Orang Kaya Maharaja, 
Jelai, whose grand-father Wan Idris came from Johore; the Orang Kaya 
Tndera Segara (this office at present vacant) — the former liolcler was 
also of Johore descent — ; and Che Osman, Orang Kaya Indera Shah- 
bandar, whose father was Imam Perang Indera Makiiota. The former " 
'^To^ Bandar was descended from To^ Tuan a Biigis Chief who, in the- 
eighteenth century, founded Kampong Mengkasar, Pekan Lama. To ^ 
Tuan is said to have introduced the art of weaving in silk into Pahang. 
His burial x>l^tce at Pekan Lama is revered as a Keramat, 

2. The use of tlie word gundeTc is confusing. Gwidelc in Pahang 
means {a) a concubine, or Q)) a non-royal wife of the raja. Che Long 
though a gundelc in the sense of (h), was legally married. 

3. An Arab, lie married one of Ali^s daughters and acquired great 
influence in Pahang. He is mentioned in Abdullah ^s Felayeran, His 
grave at Kuala Pahang is marked by a fine (but decayed) wood carving,. 
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where sixty of his Bugis followers from Johore were killed.^ The 
struggle dragged on for some time _ a‘t Tan jong Teja, Kuala 
Pahang, but the issue was no longer in doubt, and on the death 
ol Koris, which event occurred about 1864 A.D., his party fled 
from Pahang.- - 

Ahmad had received considerable financial assistance in his 
contest for the Bendaharaship from some wealthy Chinese. After 
his victory he rewarded them by giving them the salt and chandu 
Monopolies ot Pahang together with the privilege of minting 
tampang, tin currency of the country. He recalled thos^ 
exiled Chiefs who had supported Tahir and Koris against him 
and restored to them their former rank, but with a limitation of 
their former powers. The Pahang expedition of 2000 men 
sent by Ahmad to the assistance of Tengkii Dziau’d-din 
“fbled tjie latter to turn the scales against 
Raja .\Iahdi. In October 18// a treaty was concluded between 
the Governor ot the Straits Settlements and Ahmad whereby the 
title ot Bendahara was raised to that of Sultan, and Ahmad 
agreed to the appointment of a Governor’s Agent in Pahang 
having powers similar to that of a Consular Officer The follow- 
ing year saw the establishment of a British Resident in Pahang. 

IT exception of Tahir II and Koris 

Kuala pihang*^^^ are buried in the royal grave-yard at 


are was made in -the mosque the remains of which 

2. An account of the struggle between Ahimrl orirT 

dug jjr. vVinstedt possesses a coniulete version ^ t j. i 

pihli,hS iu "oo’tt,!?? 
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Royal modes of Address in Pahang. 

By W. Linehan. 

There is only one raja in Pahang and that is the Sultan. 
Only he may be addressed as Tuanku, Ail other descendants, 
on the male side, of the late Sultan Ahmad, (including the 
Tengku Besar) are styled Tengkti. Che Enghu is the title ac- 
corded to descendants from the Bendaharas on the male side, (ex- 
cept the above), whose mothers are at least of equal rank {sa- 
tara or sama gar a) with their fathers; where the mothers are of 
inferior rank the children are styled Che' Wan. This distinction 
is rigidly abserved, except that a few who come under the latter 
category have been given the style of Che' Engkti on their marry- 
ing descendants of Sultan Ahmad. Descendants of the Benda- 
hara on the female side take their fathers rank. The practice 
of according Sayids the title of Engku continues to the present 
day (c.f. Pelayeraii Ahdullab: — ''Maka bahasa marika itu {i.e. 
the people of Pahang) kapada orang Arab itu saperti berbahasa 
kapada raja-raja; maka apabila ia berkata-kata dudok-lah ia 
dahiiiu memberi hormat, 'bertengku' dan ' hamba tengku V''). 


Silsilah Melayu dan Bugis dan Sakalian 
Raja-raja-nya. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Written by the wise and honourable, the late Raja Ali Al-haji, 
son of the late Engku Ahmad Al-haji of Riau and Penytmgat. 

hy Hans Overbeck. 

When after an absence of many years I was rummaging 
again the Malay bookshops of Singapore in Arab Street and its 
neighbourhood, I found the above book, printed in Singapore 
A.H. 1329 (about A.D. 1900). 

Prof. Otiey Beyer of the University of the Philippines, 
Manila, had asked me to look out for any Malay literature which 
could throw light on the connections between the Malay kingdoms 
of the British and Dutch East and those of the Southern Philip- 
pines, and I went through this book in the hope of finding some 
traces. In this respect it proved disappointing, but the story of 
the five Bugis princes who as adventurers and free-lances made 
their fortunes and attained the highest rank in the smaller king- 
doms of Riau, Sambas, Matan and Mempawah, is full of interest, 
besides throwing sidelights on the history of KMah and other 
Peninsular countries. 

1926] Royal Asiatic Society, 
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For the shortcomings of the following excerpt beg to offer 
sc\'eral excuses: (a) the use of some words of a foreign language, 
apparently Biigis, not to be found in any dicFonar\' in my 
possession; (b) the constant use of the expressions ciyahiViJa, 
boiida, kakanda, adhida, anakanda. which often make il difiiLult 
to determine the real kinship, and last and worst, the Maln\' way 
of spelling, in Arabic characters, geographical aiui jnxiper names. 
The transcription of the genealogical table of the Bugis princes 
at the beginning of the book proved to be a hopeless undertaking, 
my endea\'ours in the Moluccas, ja\'a and Singapore, to iind 
anybody could pronounce those names proper!}’,, having 
failed: and for transcriptions given 1 have to thank Mr. J. Kats, 
Director of the Institute for Native Languages, Weltevreden, 
who after a long search succeeded in obtaining a Bugis who could 
give the correct reading. 

The. “ Silsilah Melayu dan Bugis'' is obtainable in the 
Malay bookshops of Singapore, and as it is illustrated with 
curious drawings showing the Feet and the sea-fight of Riau, 
besides a picture, of the palace of the Sultan of Rian at the time 
of his coronation, the purchase of a copy is recommended to 
collectors of Malay books. Students of Malay customs, etc., 
.will find in the text many more interesting things than could be 
included in this excerpt without making it unduly long. 

SiLSiLAH Melayu dan Bugis dan Sakalian Raja-raja-nya. 

Alter the usual praising of God and His Prophet, the author 
says that in A.H. 1282, on the 15th day of the month Rabi-ul- 
akhir, he found in his heart the wish to write this Genealogy 
having obtained a book from the hand of his brother (friend?) 
Said-al-sharif Abdu'rahman, the son of Said-al-sharif Kasim, 
Sultan of Pontianak, son of Said-aLsharif AbduTahman al-Kadri. 
Half that book was about the genealogy of Rajas who went away 
from the Bugis-lsland, in search of greatness. And ail this the 
author has written down that knowledge of it may be preserved 
for his children and grandchildren. 

This then is the genealogy of the kings of Mempawah, 
Pontianak, Matan, Sambas, Riau and Selangor; a kirbat, or 
double bag bound in the middle, one half on the top of the other, 
containing genealogies both on the spear and distaff sides. 

Now the Bugis are descended from a queen of Luwii,^ who 
some say descends from Balkis (the queen of Sheba). The 
author narrates how the Queen of Sheba became Solomon's 
queen and admits the possibility of their descendants, like many 
other Arabs, having drifted down to Southern Asia. 


1. Soutli-Celebes. 
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:v The name of that queen ' (of - Luwu') : was Sitti' Melangkae, 
and she was the queen of the- Biigis country Siilang; her' son was 
.Datu T-^alingei,. who begat , Patiitui, who begat Tebara Koro 
(Batara Guru?), who begat Batara' Lattoe, who begat, Saweri 
Gading, '. who begat Lagaligo/ who begat , Tata’ (Patatai), 
who' begat Paduka Saungri-warah. ' Lataiaka,- \vliO' , begat 
Siajingekorona, who begat Batari Toja (Tonja) mallajang-nge^ 
lopi Bali, who begat To Tenrialae mallajangnge ulerenna, who 
begat La Rammapai who died at {matinni- ri) Warau, who begat 
La Sessungriu who died at Larappung, who begat Batara Tungke 
who died at Mallangkae, who begat La Pannyeoi who departed 
{mallopie) at Ale’, who begat La Paddulung who flew aloft at 
WTwollangi, who begat Sessungriu deceased (nonnu ri Peretm? 
wiio begat TowakkasauL who died at Usu, who begat Batara 
Tungke wiio died at Mallangkae, who begat Sessungriu wTo died 
at Lafappiing, who begat Towappamadang who died at Nipa, 
who begat Towelai who died at Tanatekko, \vho begat Sitti 
Riwaraii who died at Chabatekko, who begat La Wowollangi 
who died at Langkananna, who begat Makaramapa who died at 
Tenipetekko, wTo begat La Mapepulung leppe ri-Aiatabessi, who 
begat Tiitumiii Rapsi tunu sulu chana'h who begat Toriabusu- 
ngengnge siallajangnge ri-Langkananna who begat Tenriiiung who 
died at Larukkodona, who begat Tenriumpah who died at 
Balusue mallajangnge ri-Kalakkanna, who begat Korialiangi 
who died at Chenrana, who begat La Tenriumpah, who begat 
Mappaseling wiio died at Salokona, who begat La d'oindah who 
died at Kananna, wTo begat La Tenrin 3 aippa, wTo begat Lonreng 
Tellutentreng, who begat La Maddusalat (generally La Maddu- 
sila), who was the first to embrace Islam and is the grandson oT 
the Datu of Luwu’, also the grandson of the Datu of Soppeng, 
and also of the Uliah Arung Matiting Pulu. Now La Maddusalat 
begat Upu® Tenriborong Daong of Lakkai, who had five sons by 
the same mother, Daeng^ Parani, Daeng Manambun, Daeng 
Marioh, Daeng Challa’ and Daeng Kamase. 


1. mallayang mesns ^^iiown in the air^’, thus dead, (Bug.) used only 
with sainted princes. 

2. matin ru means '^sleeping’A thus dead (Bug.), used only with 
princes. 

3. Peretiwi means the bottom of the earth ; nonno — to go down, nonnu 
H-Feretiwi — gone to the bottom of the earth, thus dead. 

4. 'No correct transcription coudd be got for this name. 

5. Could also mean whose grandson is in all three eases. 

6. XJpu — princely title at Baleier and Palopo. 

7. Daeng zztitL of a descendant of a prince. 
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Now conies the genealogy of the kings of Memp:iw:ih,‘ which 
enters (that of) the kings of Java, which enters the genealogy of 
the kings of Siikadana,^- .Matan^- and Sampangd and also that 
of java, called FJamar Wulan,’' who took as wife Ratu Kfnchana 
Ungu and begat Berwijaya, who begat (the?) Susunan, who begat 
the king of Menjapahit, who begat E^rn*w'ija\’a, wiio became king 
of Siikadana in the old, old time. He begat Raja \’apiirung, 
who fell ill (through?) doing penance in the water, but reco\'ered 
and begat Pangeran Karang Tunjung, who begat PrarembahaiV’ 
Kalahirang, who was the Pentmibahan (of) Bendala, who begat 
the Pentmibahan (of?) Sukadana, who begat two children, a girl 
named Pentanbahan Ayer Mala, and a boy named Peiiembahan 
Ayer Chaga, who begat the Penembahan of Baroh, who begat the 
Pe.nembahan Dikiri Kesibma, who begat Duli Maulana Al-sultan 
Muhamad Safiyu'd-din, who entered the Mohamedan faith 
through Shaikh Shamsuki-din, who brought as presents a small 
Kora' an and a ring with a red jacinth from Mekah. Another 
son of Penembahan Kiri Kesu'ma was Raden Ltd^ar, who went 
to Melio and took as wife Utin Perio,’ and he is the ancestor of 
the kings of the region of the Kapuas-river. 

Sultan Muhamad Safiyu'd-din begat Sultan ]\tuhamad 
Zainu'd-din, a second son Pangeran Agung, and a daughter, 
Princess Kesumba. 

Pemembahan Dikiri Kasu'ma had also a daughter, Ratu 
Suria Kesu’ma, who was the sister of Sultan Muhamad Safiyu'd- 
din and married Raja Tengah, the son of the king of the country 
of Brunei, but he lived at Sambas, and Ratu Suria Kesu'ma gave 
birth to a son, Raden Sulaiman, w^ho became king of Sambas 
under the name of Sultan Muhamad Safiyu’d-din, in order to 
obtain the blessing (berkat) of the name of his uncle at Sukadana. 

Sultan Muhamad Zainu'd-din had six children, Princess 
Kesumba, styled Ratu Agung Seiiuhun, Pangeran Ratu, Sultan 
Mengkurut, Pangeran Agung Martadipura, (princess) Utin 
Kerupas, (princess) Utin Kerupis. 

Princess Kesumba, styledT Ratu Agung Senuhim, married 
the Bugis prince called Upu Daeng Manabun; they had ten 
children, 5 sons and 5 daughters; (1) Utin Duwaman, w’ho took as 
husband Ratu Bagus, who was the Raja of Landak, (2) Kesti 
(Gusti?) Jamril, styled Penembahan Adijaya Kesuma Jaya, who 
became Raja of Mempawah, (3) Kesti Jamdin, styled at Sambas 
Pangeran (2hakra, (4) Utin Chcmderasari, who became Queen of 
Sampang, (5) Kesti Chaderi, styled at Mcmpaw^ah Pangeran 
Mangku, (6) Ratu Suria Kesu'ma, (7) Kesti Jelema, styled at Mem- 


1* All on the Western side of Borneo. 

2. The hero of the Javanese romance **Damar Walan’^ text published 
by the Bat. Gen. v, K. & W. in 1022. 

3. A high Javanese title, derived from ^^Stmbah.’’ 
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pawah Kesti Penglima, (8) Utin Chendera Midi, who became the 
wife of Sultan Sharif Abdii’r-Rahman, the son of Al-habib Husain 
Al“kadri, who was called Seri Paduka Sultan Sharif AbduV- 
Rahman, Raja of Pontianak, (9) Kesti Sina, whose nursery-name 
was Kesti Bendara, later styled Pangeran Jaya Putera, (10) Utin 
Tawaiig, called Utin Busu ~ who was married to (the 

Pangeran (of) Kapur and became first cousin (sa-pupti sa-kali) 
to the Sultan of BruneiP 

The second son of Sultan Miihamad Zainifd-din, named 
Pangeran Ratu, begat Raden Kelekuh and Raden Kelekah, who 
begat Raden Thalib and Ratu Imam. The latter had six 
children, Raden Abas, Raden Gandawati, Mas Baudin, Mas Raya, 
Mas Cherih, and Ratu Penembahan; Raden Gandawati begat 
Raden Johar; Mas Cherih begat Abang Bekat and Ratu Saidit. 

The third son of Sultan Muhamad Zainifd-din., named 
Sultan Mengkurut, begat Sultan Diriiaya, who begat Sultan 
Indralaya, which is the name of his place, i.e. his kampong at 
Matan. He begat Sultan Anom, who married Emas Apam, the 
daughter of Kesti Sina, who was styled Pangeran Jaya Putera 
and was the son of the Raja of Mempawah. Emas Apam, who 
received the title of Ratu Sultan Anom, gave birth to Utin 
Fatmah, who married Pangeran Sharif Abubakar Pontianak, the 
son of the late Sultan Sharif Kasim Al-kadri, and gave birth to 
Sharif Husain bin Pangeran Sharif Abubakar Pontianak Al- 
kadri. 

The second son of Duli Maulana Al-Sultan Muhamad 
Safiyu’d-din, named Pangeran Agung, had many children,(l)Ratu 
Melayu, (2) Utin Raki, (3) the third (no name given) became the 
father of Pangeran Marta of Matan, (4) Raden Sekara, called Pan- 
geran Pulu Jambu, (5) Kesti Aris, (6) Pangeran Siiria, the father 
of Kesti Meresal, who was styled Pcmembahan at Matan, (7) Tia’ 
Rangi, who became the mother of Raden Embong. 

Pangeran Agung, second son of Sultan Muhamad SafiyuAi- 
din, had two sons-in-law, one a Bugis prince, named Daeng 
Matekko and the other also a Bugis, named Haji Hafidz. The 
latter was well versed in every science; in battle he would place 
a metal-vessel before him, filled with water, into which all 
bullets of the enemy, which should have struck him, dropped. 
Now Pangeran Agung bore ill-feeling against his elder brother, 
Sultan Muhamad Zainu’d-din, on account of the kingship. One 
night he entered the courtyard of his brother’s palace, and the 
king with his family w^ent to Banjar, where he asked the Penem- 
bahan of Banjar for troops to regain his kingdom. He was 
entertained with royal honours, and the men from Mampit, Men- 
dawi, and Kota Ringin under Penglima Perang Pantas were 


1. See p. 28, wliero some of the names are spelled diftereiitly. 
1926] P.oyal Asiatic Society, 
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ordered to help him. He further asked the five Biigis princes 
of Siantan for assistance. He went to Malan, leaving his family 
at Banjar, but his troops were defeated, Pengliina Phrang Paiitas 
was killed in the battle, and the king quite alone lied into llie 
mosque of Matan, which he closed from inside. He reminded the 
people outside of his former kindness to them, and thcuigh strictly 
forbidden b\' Pangcran Agung, the\' continued to send food 
stealthily to their former Sultan in the .Mosque. 

I'he Bugis-king of Luwifi, La Maddusalat,' had three sons, 
Pajong- (also written Pachong), who later ruled over Luwuk 
Upu Dating Rilaka, who went to try his luck further West, and 
Upii Dating Biasa, who went to make his fortune in Java and 
Batavia. 

Upu Dating Rilaka went first to Topamaiia,'* taking his five 
sons, all born hy the same mother. At 1 opamana, he married 
the Queen of that country and begat a daughter, Datu Ftiiatii, 
who became the mother of Karaong Taliba’. M’hen Dat’mg Rilaka 
was at Topamana, a buffalo died from eating the shoots of a 
simpnr shrub.^^ The herdsman cut down the shrub and found a 
piece of iron shaped like a badik (a small dagger, about 6 inches 
long), which he took home and forgot. A ditkun (medicine- 
man) named SamW Makka fell into a trance and called out that a 
present had come from the earth and water of the country for the 
king, which the herdsman had not delivered. The man was haled 
before the king; his hut was torn down, and the Sanro, still in 
his trance, found among its contents the piece of iron, which he 
presented to the king. The Sanro recovered from his trance, the 
herdsman was dismissed, and of the piece of iron Upu Dating 
Rilaka ordered a badik to be made. Some iron remained, and of 
this was made an artificial spur for a fighting-cock: — when tried 
on a fowl, the bird died immediately, and its feathers dropped 
oft". The spur was called Taji Krravii, and is still with the kings 
of Mempawah and forms part of their royal insignia, hor the 
badik a handle was made of cals-horn {tando knehing), and it 
forms part of the insignia of the Yam tuan Muda of Riau. Wdien 
the spur was sent to the Bugis-coimtry, nobody there dared to 
(have his cock) fight against a cock equipped with it, as its 
destroying power (bisa) was well known. 

Some time afterwards Dafing Rilaka asked and obtained his 
wife's permission to visit the Arung^* of Boni, a cousin of his. 


] . See supra. 

2. Title of tlie King of Luvvu (pajoiig^ pajong). 

3. l>cij , must be somewhere in the South of OeLbes. 

4. Colbertia obovata. 

5. Sanro = dukun, 

G. Arung is a Buginese titles raja, 
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He, .was well .'Teceived,. stayed with, the Raja, .and together, with 
his five sons went with the Raja to Uju Pandan in MHigkasar^ 
to visit Goa. At Mengkasar they entered the walled city of Goa, 
and the Arung of Boni took a wife there. When after six months 
the Raja wanted to return, he left Upu Daeng Rilaka behind to 
guard the city and the ro}'al household, and gave him a kh'is 
named Tanjong (Tunjung) Lada, made of the iron which I.a 
Tunru MCdempai’ Kcmana had found in the foam of water ihiieb 
ayer). The Raja of Boni returned safely and went back into the 
Kota Rumpai Gading, as the Palace of Boni is called. 

Some weeks afterwards Upu Dathig Rilaka, sitting in one of 
the hails of the palace at Mtmgkasar, saw a man coming out of 
the kitchen carrying a bundle with betel-leaves. When asked 
what he was doing, the man ran away, pursued by the five sons 
of Dachig Rilaka. They met the prince of Mengkasar, who was 
waiting outside the palace-wall; Upu Dathig Parani stabbed him 
with the kcris Tanjong Lada, and the prince died. There was 
great excitement, but Upu Daeng Rilaka told the people that he 
N\'oiiId report the matter to the Arung of Boni, and they asked 
no more questions. Upu Daeng Rilaka went to Boni with his 
sons and reported that the prince of Mengkasar had been killed 
by Upu Daeng Parani because he had intrigued with one of the 
concubines of the Raja of Boni at Mengkasar, and the Raja was 
pleased and praised L'pu Daihig Parani for having done his duty. 

Not long afterwards Upu Daeng Rilaka asked leave to tiy 
his luck further West, and the Raja of Boni reluctantly let him 
go, asking him not to forget to come back, as the Bugis-country 
was in an unsettled state, and not to forget his love for his elder 
brother, Paduka Pajong at Luwuk who was cjuite alone, as Upu 
Daluiig Biasa had gone awa}^ to java. Upu Daluig Rilaka 
promised to return, in Mengkasar he found a ship sailing w'est- 
ward, and the first night on board Upu Daeng Manambun 
dreamed that the penis of Upu Daeng Chalia stood out into the 
sea and became a dragon with its head turned to the West. He 
told his father and brothers of his dream. They sailed to java, 
where they heard the Upu Daeng Biasa had been made Major of 
the Bugis at Batavia by the Dutch Company, as at the time 
when the Dutch were at war with the Susunan Kiining of Solo, 
Upu Daluig Biasa had helped the Company, and the Susunan 
Kilning had to flee with his two children. 

Upu Daeng Rilaka and Upu Daiing Biasa met at Batavia, 
where Upu Dating Rilaka stayed at his brother’s house at Kam- 
pong Baru. Three months later he borrowed money of his brother 
to buy an armed penckalang (a big trading- or pirating-vessel) 
for a cruise {meng(mbara) to the country of the Malays {tanah 


1 . Mengkasar Makasar. 
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Mclayu). First he came to Siantan, where he .‘Jtayed with 
Nakhoda Alang, a Bugis, whose daughter was marricLi to I’pu 
Daeng Parani. Then they went to Malaka. where they heard tliat 
Raja Chilian was at Kemboja, having come from .Meii’angkabau in 
his ketch (kichi), with a fighting-cock to try and get a cock-ligiit. 
The stake was his ship with the full cargo, and he had been to nine 
countries without finding anybody who dared to acccjit the chal- 
lenge: — when his cock beat its wings ei’en the masts of the ship 
began to shake Its name was riiviah buro' hhtow^kat brsi, 
jangankan kalab, seri pm tiada, dan prrjcdmtan sa-iahun jadi 
sa-harL (“' A tumble-down house propped up with iron, never 
vanquished, not even matched; a year’s journey becomes a 
day's”). Upu Daeng Rilaka and his sons decided to sail to 
Kemboja and have a trial w'ith Raja Chilian’s cock, as they had 
the " Taji Kerami ”, which was invincible, and the dream of 
Daimg Manambun. The latter should hold the cock whilst the 
spur w'as fastened to its_ feet, as he was the one who had dreamt, 
and the owner of the Taji Ki-ravii; and Daiuig Challa should 
fasten it, as he was the one who had been dreamt of. They 
w'ould have made twelve chests, each one fathom long, fathom 
deep and fathom wide, w'hich were to be filled with stones, and 
fitted with good locks and chains. Asked what they would stake, 
they would say that they had on board twelve big chests filled 
with rial batii (pieces of silver, stamped, but without fixed shape), 
dollars and ducats; they w'ould show the chests, but refuse to 
open them, saying that if they were believed, the fight should 
take place, but if they should not be beliex'ed, it should not come 
off, as it w’as the custom of noble Bugis that they would rather 
die than be put to shame. 

They sailed to Kemboja and were placed under the care of the 
harbourmaster. One day the Raja told L’pu Dai’mg Rilaka of 
Raja Chulan, his cock and the challenge, which ndbod\- would 
accept. Upu Daeng Rilaka replied that he would stake his twelve 
treasure-chests and his ship, if the value of his vessel should equal 
that of Raja Chulan in the opinion of appraisers. If the stake 
were accepted, the Raja should order the people to bring to the 
cockpit their fighting-cocks, from which he could hire or buy one 
to match that of Raja Chulan. The Raja agreed; the harbour- 
master was ordered to appraise and compare the value of the ships 
and their cargoes, and found them fairly equal. The Raja ordered 
him to arrange everything for the match, to have the rules of the 
cockpit proclaimed, to take the rudders out of the two ships and 
keep them under his care, and to instruct the people to bring 
their fighting-cocks to the cockpit. On the day fixed every one 
assembled and the Bugis found a cock with gold-flamed fea'thers. 
yellow beak, white wattles, and blue feet. The owner asked a 
price of one jampal (A taJnl gold), which they paid without bar- 
gaining. Each party proclaims their stake, Raja Chulan his ship 
with her whole cargo and crew, (in case of his losing, only he and 
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.his wife weredo leave,; with nothing but a , round their loins) 

and Daeng, Rilaka his ship and- his-'twelve treasure-chests, but in 
case of losing he and his sons and all his followers were to leave 
the vessel. The Bugis then ask for a postponement of seven days 
to train (bela) their bird. Raja Chulan agrees, but demands that 
the conditions be confirmed before the Raja. The Raja orders his 
nobles to witness the fight, to prevent people from quarrelling, 
and to see to it that that there was no throwing down of head- 
kerchiefs, no beating of the ground with the hands, and no grasp- 
ing of weapons. Two forked pieces of timber should be prepared, 
the branches of the fork a span long, for taking up the dead birds. 

At the fixed day, at the time of the third afternoon-prayer, 
the parties meet at the crowded cockpit. The spurs are fastened 
to the feet of the birds in the style called hidang sail ^ and the 
Bugis use the Taji Kerami. As scon as the fight begins, Raja 
Chulan’s white cock cuts off one wing of the Bugis cock; the bird 
fails on its side and cannot rise but defends itself with its feet so 
well that the white cock is unable to touch it. At last the white 
cock flies 15 fathoms high into the air, its feathers dropping 
down, and falls down dead. One of the Juara's- takes it up and 
brings it to the Bugis cock, which pecks two or three times at it 
and is proclaimed winner. The white cock is found to have 
received only a slight scratch, but its body has turned blue. The 
Bugis receive the ship and her cargo from Raja Chulan,'"' 

Upu Daiing Rilaka returned to Siantan, where a son had been 
born to !3aeng Parani, who is named Daeng KOnboja. Raja 
Chulan’s brig is altered into a Penjajap (a Malay war-vessel with 
two masts and gun-shields), and six more ships of the same style 
are built at Siantan. A daughter is born to Upu Daeng Parani, 
who receives the name of Daeng Tej ah and later became the wife 
of Raja Aalam of Siak. Upu Tenri Daeng Rilaka died at Siantan, 
but whether he was hurried at Siantan or brought back to the 
Bugis-country, only God knoweth. 

Now follows the story of the Land of the West, which is the 
country of Johore, and the Malay rajas, who are said to have 
descended from Alexander the Great. 

The first Malay raja at Singapore was called Seri Ttmi Buana, 
and came from Bukit Seguntang. He was followed by his son Seri 
Pikrama Wira, who was followed by his son Rakna Wikrama, 
whose son and heir was Paduka Maharaja, who was followed by 
his son Raja Iskandar Shah, who left Singapore and founded 
Malaka, being the fifth raja of his line. There reigned in Malaka 
this Raja Iskandar Shah for three years, and he was followed by 


1, jBulang ^ wrappings to fasten the spur; sali and power, strength? 
e. Cock-trainer. 

3. Compare the story of Kaja Chulan in the ^'Hikayat Hang Tiiali’V 
and the story in Cherita Jcnaka. 
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his sen Sultan Muhamad Shah, who was followed by his son Sultan 
Mudzafar Shah, who was followed by his son Sultan Mansur Shah, 
who was followed by his son Sultan Alaudin Shall, who was 
followed by his son Sultan Mahmud Shah, who installed on 
the throne 'his son Sultan Ahmad Shah. The latter abandoned 
Malaka, being attacked by the Feringgi, and went back to Banten, 
being the sixth of the Rajas of Malaka.^ 

The first Raja of Johore was a son of the above. Sultan 
Mahmud Shah, called Sultan Alaudin Riayat Shah, who was 
followed bv his son Sultan Mudzafar Shah, who was followed by 
his brother-in-law Sultan Ali Abdul-jamal, who was followed by 
his son Sultan Mansur Shah. During the reign of Sultan Mansur 
Shah a son of Sultan Mudzafar Shah, called Raja Abdullah, had 
charge of the giy^emmei^ (memafigku kefajaait) for Sultan 
Mansur Shah. From Raja Abdullah the kingdom of Johore and 
Riau (went to?) Sultan Abdul-jalil, who was followed by his son 
called Raja Ibrahim. His Bcmdahara (grand-vizier) was Tun 
Habib, styled Bendahara Seri Maharaja, who ruled over Riau. 
Sultan Ibrahim died and was followed by his son Sultan Mahmud, 
and the Bendahara Tun FIabib died also. Then Sultan Mahmud 
died, being killed at Kota Tinggi in the country of Makam Tauhid, 
and with him ended the line of the Rajas of Malaka, and the king- 
ship went to the line of the Bendahara Tun Habib, as it is the 
custom that if a ruling line dies out, kingship goes to the line of 
the Btmdahara, who is of the same lineage. Thus Sultan Mah- 
mud after his death was followed by a son of the Bendahara 'Fun 
Habib, styled Sultan Abdul-jalil, which was A.H. 1111, in the 
year Wau, on the 8th day of the month Rabi-iil-awal, on a 
Thursday morning, at the time of Dzoha (about 10 a.rn.). 

At that time was born Raja Sulaiman; the Bendahara was 
Temenggong Tun Abdullah, who was made Bendahara, but other 
authors say that the Bendahara Tun Abdullah was replaced by 
Tun Husain, the elder brother of Raja Abdul-jalil, who was not 
made king because he was not an di-dakim (a child of the 
raja by one of his four legal wives?) as was F^aja Abdul-jalil. 
Other authors say that Sultan Alahmud died before the Benda- 
hara, but God only knoweth the truth. 

Now by the will of God Bendahara Tun I liisain listened to the 
temptations of the devil and was jealous because he the elder 
brother had to pay obeisance to the younger, and he sought ways 
and means to destroy him. And there came to johore Raja 
Kechi’ of Siak, who proposed for the hand of Tengkii Biisif, the 
youngest daughter of the late Sultan. On the advice of the Benda- 
hara his suit was accepted. But slander said that Raja Kechi' was 
not a real son of the Raja, as finche' Pong (his mother?) had 
.already been pregnant when taken by the late Raja, and there were 


1. (ff. Sejarjih Melayu, also as regards tlie follow.mg liistory of Johore. 
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many , other stories, too, .so ' that, the 'Queens and the ■ family of 
Timgkii Busif became afraid; they made her disappear and kept 
.her in, the palace. - Raja KMii’ w.as offended . and went back to- 
Siak. There-upon the Btmdahara asked Raja Kechi' to attack 
Johore, and Johore lost the fight, for there was no harmony be- 
tween the people and the nobles, who had oppressed the people, 
altered old customs and done much wrong. Johore was destroyed 
and made a field for turtle-doves, as the saying is. 

Now some writers say that when Raja Abdul-jalil, son of the 
Bendahara Tun Habib, was made Raja of Johore, Raja Indra 
Bongsu w^as made Raja Muda and Temenggoiig Abdullah was 
made Bendahara to replace Bendahara Tun Mas Anom, who had 
died, and that it was in their time Johore was destroyed, but about 
that the present author can say nothing. 

When Raja Kechi' attacked Raja Abdul-jalil at Johore, Upu 
Daeng Parani and his brothers had already sailed to Langat 
(Langkat?), according to the chronicle of Siak, but that chro- 
nicle differs much as regards dates from those of the West and 
Johore, since the betrothal of Tengku Tengah with Upu Daeng 
Parani must have taken place after Raja Siilaiman had been in- 
stalled raja by the Bugis princes, and all the brothers of Upu 
Daeng Parani had been married by Raja Sulaiman to his sisters 
and relations. But the present author is unable to say which 
record is right, as all these events happened a hundred years before 
his time. 

(A long sl?arr here narrates the fall of Johore. The Raja Muda 
plays chess in the audience-hall, when the news of the enemy’s 
attack is brought, but does not abandon his game until the enemy 
is under the walls of the city. The people of Johore fight weakly, 
and the Raja Muda sees that everything is lost. He runs a77iok in 
the palace, killing his wives and concubines, and rushes against 
the enemy, whom he drives back to the Maidan outside the city. 
Raja Kechi’ rallies his troops, and by their fire the Raja Muda 
and his followers are killed. The Bendahara assembles what is 
left of the royal family and brings them, including the second ” 
raja, Abdul-jalil, and Tengku Busu, to Kuala Pahang. Johore is 
laid waste; the dead Raja Muda is buried there). 

Sultan Abdul-jalil having fled to Pahang, Raja Kechi’ orders 
his Laksamana,’^ Nakhoda Sekam, to pursue him. Several times 
Sultan Abdul-jalil is defeated, and at last the Laksamana invites 
him in the name of Raja K^hi’ to go to Riau. The Sultan 
accepts the offer, and with his family goes on board one of the 
Laksamana’s ships, Tun Narawangsa following in another. A 
messenger from Riau arrives with a letter from Raja Kechi' 
ordering the Laksamana to kill the Sultan. Nakhoda ScTam, who 


1. Title of tlie admiral of the Malay fleet. 
1926] Royal Asiatic Society, 



had promised the Sultan to bring him safely to Riau, js disgusted 
at this change of policy, but has no choice except to toUovv Raja 
Kechi’s command; he sends four of his warriors in coats of mail 
over to the Sultan’s ship to run amok, and the Sultan and Tun 
Karawangsa are killed, the Sultan being buried at Kuala Pahang 
in Telok Kandang. This happened A.H. 1 1 33. 

Other chronicles from the West report that Raja Kechi’ was 
present at the attack, and that Sultan Abdul-jalil was killed on 
his prayer-mat. In the cabin were Tengku Busu, the betrothed of 
Raja Kechi’ of Siak, Tengku Tengah, Raja Sulaiman, Raja Abdul- 
Rahman, five daughters of the Sultan, a son of Sultan Marhum 
yang mangkat di-Kayu, Raja Muhamad, and seven women. 
Some say that princess Tengku Tengah ran amok, and the men 
from Menangkabau ran away, as they did not want to fight her, 
but came back and captured Tengku Tengah and Raja Sulaiman, 
bound their hands behind their backs and robbed Raja Sulaiman 
of his anklets, which, though a big bo}^ he still wore. Raja Kechi' 
came on board the vessel, found his wife (betrothed) Tengku Busu 
in the cabin, and released Tengku Tengah and Raja Sulaiman. 
Raja Kechi’ W'ent back to Riau, where he proclaimed himself Raja. 
The captured princes were made servants in his palaces; others 
say that he built a separate palace for them. Six months later 
the Bugis princes came and took away Riau from Raja Kechi’. 

(The author inserts advice regarding the transience of earth- 
ly greatness, and adds a sAaer). : 

Now the Bendahara Wanted to be made Raja of Riau, as Raja 
Kechi’ was to return to Siak, but his wish was not granted, so he 
conspired with Raja Sulaiman and sent a letter to the Bugis 
princes asking their assistance to take away the crown of Johore 
from the Menangkabau prince. They were the five sons of Upu 
Tenri Burong Daiing Rilaka, prince of Luwu’, brother (cousin) 
to the Raja of Boni. The name of the Raja of Luwu’ was La 
Maddusalat, and the five Upus were his grandsons. When the 
letter came, they were ready for the adventure, and so these princes 
made war against Riau, Siak, and Kedah. Their names were Upu 
Daeng Parani, Upu Daeng Manambun, UpuDaiing Marioh, Upu 
Daeng Challa called in the West Upu Daeng Pali, and Upu Dating 
Kamase. Upu Daeng . Manambun became Raja of Mtimpawah 
with the title Pangeran Emas Suria Negara, Upu Dating Marioh 
became Yamtuan Muda of Riau with title of Kelana Jaya PutSra; 
he died in Riau and was called Marhuvi mangkat di-Sungai Babaru. 
Upu Daeng Challa became the second Y amtuan Muda of Riau ; after 
his death he was known as Marhum Mangkat di-Kota; he was 
the father of Marhum TSluk Ketapang and his brothers; Marhum 
Telok Ketapang was the father of the Yamtuan Muda Raja 
Jafar and his brothers, and his grandchildren and further descen- 
dants were the rulers of Riau. Marhum mangkat di-Kota 
married Raja Melayu, the sister of Marhum Sulaiman. The 
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latter, was the fat,her of Marhiini'-.Abdiil-jalil, who, married ..Tengku 
Puteh, the daughter of Marlmm Mangkat with the sister 

, <of, Marhiim Sultan Sulaiman. . ■Marhum Abdul-jalil was the 
father of Marhiim Mahmud.,-' the latter the father of ' Marhum 
..Ahduh'ahman. The Yamtiian -'B.esar of, Riau and Lingga.. are the 
descendants of the Bugis- cn the mother's side. Upii Daehig Kamase 
received the title of Pangeran Mangkubumi in Sambas, as will 
be narrated later.' 

A messenger from Sultan Miihamad Zaimdd-din of Matan 
came to Siantan to ask .the assistance of Upii -Daeng Parani, the 
eldest of the Bugis princes, who at that time lived there. After con- 
sulting his brothers, ' Upu - Daeng- Parani promised his assistance, 
and the five brothers sailed for Matan, each on his own Penjajab 
They came to Sampang, where they were told that Sultan .Muha- 
Tiiaci Zainii’d-din had received assistance from the Raja of Banjar 
and was attacking Matan. The Bugis sailed for Matan, arrived 
at the Pawan-branch of the .Matan-river and landed at the 
landing-stage of the Pcnembahan Agiing. They asked to see the 
Penembahan Agiing, Dathig Metekko and Haji Hafidz, and the 
Datii Bandar (harbourmaster), brought them to see Penembahan 
Agung, who told them that Sultan Muhamad Zainird-din had 
been shut in the mosque for about five - months, but was 
-quite wel,!. They asked that T'he Sultan be .released, - but the 
Penembahan declined, and they went to the Mosque. They made 
themseh’es known to the Sultan, and he let them into the mosque, 
where they decided to bring the Sultan to the Pencmnbahan, and 
should the latter decline to receive them, to sail away. The 
Penembahan banishes them from Matan. They sail to Banjar, 
taking the Sultan with them, where he meets the Sultan of Banjar 
and tells his story. The Sultan of Banjar informs him that 
•several times the Penembahan Agung had sent a messenger to 
fetch Ratu Sultan Emas Indrawati (later called Darwarti), Sultan 
Muhamad Zainu’d-din’s wife, and his children to Matan, but 
that he had told the messenger that he himself would shortly 
come with arms to look after Sultan Muhamad Zaiiui'd-din. 
'The latter asks to be allowed to take back to Matan his family 
and his followers, as far as they had not married there and 
wanted to follow him. With them and the five Bugis princes he 
sails to Matan and stops at Kuala Kandang Kerbau, where the 
women and children go ashore to bathe. They are the wife of 
the Sultan, Ratu Emas Darwati, daughter of Prmcmibahan of 
Singkawifi, and her daughter Princess Kesumba, further Njai 
Gandi, the daughter of Yakeriu, who met with Liiat Al-kadir, 
and whom Sultan Muhamad Zainu'd-din made his wife, with 
her two sons Pangeran Ratu and Pangeran Mtuigkuriit, who 
later became Sultan Mengkurut of Matan, and also the 'two 
daughters of Sultan Muhamad Zainu'd-din by another wife, Utin 
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Kurupas and Pangeran . Agiing Martadipura.^ 

Upu Daeng Manambiin sees princess Kesumba and falls in love 
with her. A small hut is built for the Sultan, where he receives 
the BugisS princes and informs them that he wishes to marry his 
three daughters to three of them. They ask permission to consider 
the matter and retire to their ships; Upu Daeng Parani has 
already wife and children; Upu Daeng Manambiin wants princess 
Kesumba, but the others will not yet marry, as they want to 
go to Riau to help Raja Siilaiman, and besides, the other daugh- 
ters of the Sultan are still very young. They will see Upu 
Daeng Manambiin married, and will then sail to Riau leaving 
him at Matan, but he insists upon accompanying his brothers 
to Riau after his marriage. The Sultan agrees. On the 13th 
day of the month the bridegroom is carried in procession to the 
Sultan’s courtyard, and the two are married according to royal 
rites. On the third day afterwards the bathing water is brought 
in procession, and the couple take the royal ceremonial bath. 

The Bugis sail up the Batangan Pawan and reach Matan. 
The Penembahan sends his Bugis sons-in-law, Dataig Matekko 
and Haji ilafidz, to meet them. When the two parties meet, the}- 
hake hands, the other hand on the handle of the /eerA. 'I'hey 
don’t want to fight: the Haji is afraid that if anything happens, 
family in Celebes wall sufTer, as the Ih'e Upiis are related to 
}y all the princes there, and Dating Matekko is related to 
five brothers. But Penembahan Agung has bidden them 
prevent the five brothers from entering the town, either by persua- 
sion or force. On the Maji’s advice Daeng Matekko fakes one 
of the ships of the brothers, their people going ashore with all 
there is in the ship, including one of the pair of cannons called 
i Gendah, and sails to Siak, Up to the present day one of the 
cannons is in Siak in the possession of the descendants of Daiaig 
kko and tlie other is in Mtanpawah with the descendants of 
ng Manambiin. 

The five brothers enter the town, capture the Peiir'inbahan 
without bloodshed and bring him to Kuala Kandang 
to Sultan Muhamad Zainu’d-din, w'ho grants them for 
r services free entrance into the whole country of Sukadana. 
As his sons are still young, he looks to the husband of Princess 
Kesumba as his successor. Daeng Parani answers that they have 
to go to Riau to help Raja Sulaiman and desire to lake Daeng 
Manambiin w’ith them, which the Sultan grants. A small fort 
is built as prison for Pangeran Agung\ wherein he is shut with 
thirty girl-servants; it has a channel as gutter leading to the river. 
A Menteri is appointed to watch over them. The Penembahan 
Agung takes the thirty girls as concubines, and that is the 
reason why there are so many children of his. I !e lived in that 

th 
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The five brothers take leave of the Sultan and sail for Riau; 
with them are Daeng Manampu; Daeng Mesuriif- Daeng Mcmetuf 
and 'a (military officer) called Taskiini. ITey have 

seven large ships armed with guns, and a sekochi (yacht) which 
is altered to carry big guns. The fleet of Raja Kechi' meets them, 
is defeated and flees to Pulau Bayan, where the fight is renewed. 
The Bugis build a stockade at Tanjong Pinang, and more fighting 
ensues there, until the men of Siak are utterly defeated. Raja 
Kechi’, who had stayed in the stockade at Pulau Bayan, flees to 
Lingga and further. This happened A. H. 1134. 

The Bugis then sail to Riau and capture many Malays; the 
inhabitants of the Raja's palace they keep in the fort, which is 
not demolished. At Riau they meet Raja Sulaiman. 

(Here a long is inserted, describing the fight, the 

preparing of the presents (per salinan) in the palace of Raja Sulai» 
man by his aunt and his two sisters, the subsequent return of 
Raja Kechi’ to Riau, Raja Sulaiman’s flight to Pahang, the 
Bugis princes being at that time at Selangor, the defeat of Raja 
Kechi' at Lingga, and the return of Raja Sulaiman and the Bugis 
princes to Riau.) 

Raja Sulaiman narrates how Raja Kechi’ had carried off all 
the treasures and royal insignia of Riau to Siak, had forced him 
to go there once a year to do homage had taken by force his 
sister, Tengku Kamariah, as his wife, and had a son by her, 
Tengku Muhamad Sultan, called in his infancy Yamtuan Raja 
Buang. The Bugis stipulate that if they go to Siak and make 
Raja Sulaiman Yamtuan Besar, and the kingdom hereditary in his 
family, one of the five brothers shall be made Yamtuan Miida, 
which office shall also be hereditary in his family, and the 
Yamtuan Besar shall be like the wife, di-hm makan, maka 

baharu-lah inakan ia” (if she is given food, then only she eats), 
whilst the Y'amtuan Muda shall be the husband, his decision 
to be followed in all matters. Raja Sulaiman agrees, and the 
Bugis wnigarnk, (i.e. swear allegiance executing a war-dance, 
wherein the words ''aku'' and are used in addressing the 

prince.) ■ ■■ - . 

They go to Selangor, to recruit more Bugis and to build a 
fleet there, as the war with Raja Kechi' will be a long one. At 
Stflangor they prepare a fleet of thirty vessels. Some say that 
Raja Sulaiman went to Pahang to visit his uncle {ayah saudara- 
iiya) Bc^iahara Pekof Some other Bugis attacked Raja Kechi' at 
Lingga; he fled to Riau and captured there a trading-vessel 
(pedewaka7t). lie stayed at Riau and prepared a fleet. The 
■other Bugis, not knowing the way through the islands, did not 
pursue him when he fled from Lingga, but went to Selangor 
to join the five brothers. 


1. jSTo- transcription given. 
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When the latter had their fleet prepared, they had already 
received news that Raja Kechi’ had returned to Rian lortilieii 
the place and was preparing to meet them. 1 hey decid.ed to 
attack Lingga, a stronghold of Raja Kechi’, and qiiickl}' defeated 
the headman {Phiglmlu) there, who sent a letter asking Raja 
Kechi' to come to his assistance. Raja Kechi' sailed to Lingga, 
built a stockade opposite that of the Biigis, and anchored his 
fleet opposite theirs. Fighting commenced between the stockades 
and the fleets, and the Bugis decide upon the following plan. 
Their fleet should slowly retreat to the mouth of the river, to 
make the Siak-people pursue them, and in the night three of the 
brothers with twenty ships should sail to Riau. W'hen Raja 
Kechi' should also leave his stockade, the remaining Bugis should 
attack Lingga, as no doubt the people of Lingga would lose 
heart when their Raja had left. This plan is carried out. Twenty 
of the Bugis ships drift slowly down the river, pursued b)” order 
of Raja Kochi’, and light their pursuers until they reach the 
mouth. The Siak-fleet anchors when it is too dark to fight. 
Raja Kechi’ thinks himself victorious and hopes to finish the 
remaining ten vessels and the Bugis in the stockade on the fol- 
lowing morning. But early in the morning his ileet returns and 
informs him that the twenty vessels had sailed fi)r i^iau, leaving 
behind a message that everybody who had wife and children at 
Riau had better come and fight for them. Raja Kochi’ holds a 
council of war asking whether they should follow to Riau, remain 
in Lingga or return to Siak, Mis mhitvri think that if they 
attack the Bugis at Riau the latter would kill the family of Raja 
Kechi', whether he wins the fight or not. Whilst they are 
deliberating, the Bugis attack them, and Raja Kochi’ decides to 
return to Siak and inform his household at Riau by secret letter 
of his doings, as the Bugis were sure to have an understanding with 
Raja Sulaiman and the Bondahara Peko’ of Pahang, and so be ver\’ 
strong. He sails to Siak, brings Bandar Bukit l:>atu over to 
Tapung Kanan and builds a new town, which is called i^abif 
Intan (?; the text reads; maka Bmidar Bukit Bain lari ia iin ka- 
Tapting Kanan dan baginda pun mhigefah scgala orang-orang 
Sia* memhuat negan Dabu’ Intan namanya). 

The people of Lingga, after their prince had left surrender 
to the two Bugis princes. 

The three brothers who have sailed to Riau meet Raja 
Sulaiman coming from Pahang. They enter Riau at night-time, 
take possession and renew their alliance and their promise to 
get back from Siak the royal insignia and treasures. A joint fleet 
of Bugis and Riau people is equipped and sails to Siak, where the 
people prepare to fight them, but the gun Lela Majnim, which 
was stolen from Riau, refuses to go off. 

The Bugis in Siak join the five princes, the town is taken 
and Raja Kechi' with his household flees upstream. At Sinapalaii 
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.he leaves, the river and Bees over land., always fighting his„.pur-. 
suers,' .who attack ' more and.' more furiously,, killing, many of, his-, 
followers and lastly forcing him to abandon everything he ,ca'rr.ies 
with him, and .to .-save his life, b}-.^ fleeing into the jungle where 
they could not pursue him. .' The- royal insignia .and treasures of 
Rial! were recovered. 

(Here a long shacr narrates the above events, the return of 
the brothers to Rian, their meeting with Raja Sulaiman, and the 
behaviour of the ladies of the palace. Tun Tifah, Raja Sulaiman’s 
aunt, the sister of the Sultan murdered at Kuala Pahang, suggests 
that the princes who have risked their lives, should be welcomed 
by scattering saffron-coloured rice before them and giving them 
hhlak and /ungfrf the ingredients for the ceremonial bath, teasing, 
the two xoiing ])rincesses, Tengku Tengah and Tungkii Mondok, 
that it was to fulfil their vows for the safe return of the younger 
princes. An old (pcnglmlu istana) lady of ceremonies scatters 
the yellow rice before the princess. On Upu l^afng Parani’s 
advice the princesses are presented with two ^'al liable rings from 
Batavia, which Raja Siilaiman brings to his sisters, and many 
jokes are made about it by the ladies of the palace. The 
Biigis princes are given a separate palace). 

To fulfil the agreement, Raja Sulaiman asks the five Bugis 
princes to choose from their number the Yamtuan Aluda. They 
retire and discuss the matter but as they all have the same 
claim, they ask Raja Sulaiman to choose in accordance with the 
wishes of the people of Riau. He chooses Upu Dabng Parani, 
but the latter declines for himself and for Upu Dating xManambun, 
who has become the son-in-law of the Sultan of Matan and will 
settle there. Raja Sulaiman then chooses Upu Daeng Marioh 
to be Yamtuan xMuda, and Upu Daeng Challa as husband for his 
sister Tengku Puan, called Tengku xMondok. 

Raja Sulaiman then informs his household that Upu Daeng 
Marioh is to be Yamtuan Muda to govern Johore and Riau, and 
that he wishes ITmgku Tengah to be married to Upu Daeng Parani 
and Tengku Puan to Upu Dating Challa. Tengku Tengah shall 
govern the Istana together with his aunt Tun Tifah; for Tengku 
Kamariah, the wife of Raja Kechik is not suited to govern the royal 
household owing to her marriage. The Btindahara agrees with the 
plans, sc does the Temenggong. Tun llfah is to be married to 
Upu Dai'ng Maiiampu’, Daeng Mesurii to princess Tun Kechik the 
youngest daughter of the late Sultan Muda (of Johore?), and Daeng 
Menetu to Tun Inah, another daughter of the late Sultan Muda. 
Authors from the West say that all these princes were married 
before Upu Dating Challa, whilst the authors of the East assert 
that he married before the others. The shah below is taken 
from books from the East. 


1. Bcdalv a cosmetic powder; langir = material used as soap. 
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kSiri'sf 

sSin-SfliySa 

fn nmnap evervthine; lor tue maruaj^L. oialv^u . 
tslQiid to arr*. ^ ^ ^ /.i cnintp doth ot vellow silk, 

S .t ^’:iJ"SaS 

Sf bridl^?nd'gSoirand\ll^^^ of games are plaj-ed inside 

aJe inlfedTnto the palace, and the people assemble outs, ce^ 
Upu Dacng Klarioh is clad in royal garments and bi ought to th 
niulienre hall where Raja Sulaiman is seated on the thion^._ 

Dain" Marioh then mLgafnk before Raja Sulaiman, saying m 
Sa^Ttranslated in the text into Malay Lihat-lah Raja Sulaiman. 
aku-lab yang mrnjadi Raja Muda akan maitgkm 

Sulahnan. yang boleb kuasa yang nmUnang^ 

SZ„. d. y„ buiur dan f" 

nhy rhuchikan sa-boleh-holeh-nya. Look, Kaja Muaiman, i 

is^ who am now Raja Muda, in whose hands lies the management 
of the government of Raja Sulaiman, and who have the power to 
mit lengthwise what is athwart, and to put athwart what is 
rengthwRe, and where, there are bushes and tfiorns,_ to ^leai he 
place with all my might.” Hjs brothers s%vear allegiance to him, 
and the other Bugis follow suit. 

The five brothers proclaim Raja Sulaiman as Sultan Sulaiman 
Badar-al-aalam Shah._ Raja of ItonLf Ti 


tsaciar-ai-aaiaiu ouaii, n,,,-,, 

dencies The Bendahara, Temenggong and Inora l>ons>Mi d( 
homage to I lls Majesty. The covenant between the .daiao and 
the Bugis is proclaimed and sworn to on the Rom an. 
Bendahara then brings the Raja Muda into the palace . 

of the ceremonial rice, sixteen guns are fired, and the u>>al 
kettledrum is sounded. 

Three days later Upu Daeiig Challa is married to Tengku 
Mondok. l ie is carried in procession round the tort and to die 
audience-hall, where the Bendahara and the other i^-inces giect 
him and bring him into the palace. Sultan Sulaiman place^ 
him at the right of the bride, and himsell adorns him with 1 e 
paneba bichara, (a golden branch p aced behind he ^ 

or bridegroom), and the royal ladies feed them with the ceicmonial 
rice w'hereupon they are taken to the bridal c uunher. In the 
audience-hall the Sultan attends a banquet, wlnlst in the palace 
music plays and ladies sing pantuns about the young couple, 
Avho are visited by Tun Tifah. Seven days later the young 
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couple take, the bath of peace-making- according;- 
to. royal custom. .A banquet in the audience-haIi.:for .the princes,, 
and in the palace for the royal ladies, concludes, the festivities. 

(.A long shaer .is .inserted here, narrating again the nia'rriage).. 

■Upu Daeng Parani- is marrid to Tun Erang (Ttuigku.Tengah)., 
the eldest of the two sisters of the Sultan, anci Daeng Manampu’ 
to Tun Tifali, the sister of the late Sultan Abdul-jalil who died 
at Kuala Pahang. Tun Kechi’, a daughter of the Marhum .Miida, 
is married to Daeng Mesuru, and a sister of the Marhum Muda, 
Tun !nah, to Datnig Menetiik Of his family Sultan Sulaiman was 
the eldest ; his younger brother was Sultan Abdul-karim, in some 
chronicles called Sultan Abdul-rahman; the third was Tengku 
Teiigah; the fourth Tengku Puan, for her stature called Terngbu 
Mondok; and the fifth was Tengku Kamariah, whom Raja Kechi' 
had taken as wife. 

When all festivities were over, Upu Daeng Parani asked leave 
to go to Selangor, and Sultan Sulaiman advised him to marry the' 
daughter of the A'amtuan of Selangor. Together with Upu Daeng 
Manambiin and Upu Daeng Kamase he sailed to Selangor, married 
the daughter of the Yamtuan and had a ciaughter with her. 

A letter from the eldest prince of Kedah asks the five brothers 
to assist him in his quarrel with his younger brother over the' 
kingship. Upu Dathig Parani replies that he wants to consult his 
brothers first, and sails to Riau. The Sultan of Riau would join 
them but the brothers decided that they will go by themselves 
first and will see if the cause of the prince of Kedah is just. They 
sail to Kedah and meet the prince who had asked for their 
assistance against his younger brother, who had been made 
Yamtuan. He promises fiilttn hahara ringgit^ and Upu 

Daeng Parani accepts on the condition that ail the people from the 
East, i.e. the Bugis from Makasar, Mandar &c. are placed under 
his command. (5n the third day the five brothers, followed by all 
the Bugis, march armed to the town and into the audience-hall 
of the prince, who awaits them with all his people.. Upu Daiing, 
Parani proclaims the prince to be Yamtuan to replace his father, 
being the eldest of the family. The proclamation (jurat 
phigHaraii) is read, guns are fired, and the Bugis swear allegiance- 
according to their custon. A banquet is held, prayers are read, 
and the people are dismissed, being told to be on their guard. 
As scon as the news reaches the other Yamtuan, fighting ensues,, 
the new Yamtuan's side being reinforced by people taking up his 
cause. When fighting has lasted for a month, the five brothers 
lead a fierce attack, and the people of the former Yamtuan 

1, Bahara is certain, weight differing in the different countries 
and according to the 'merchandise it is used for. As gold-weight a bah 0 'a 
equals 10 katis, and the word is probably used here in this ?iieaning, as 
the Dollars (ringgit) hardly had a standard-value at that time and were- 
weighed and not counted. 
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flee/ piirsued hv the Bugis. The former Yamtuan is utterly 
defeated, and the Biigis enter his courtyard and take big booty. 
11iis all comes from the attack having been led by the five princes 
in person, as every army whose leader is brave is sure to win, 
and the five IJpiis were accustomed to take part in the fight 
themselves, and their vigour and bravery is renowned up to the 
present day. 

(Here again a sbaer is inserted describing the fight). 

The Bugis inform the Yamtuan of the victory, and he thanks 
them and presents them with the booty. He marries Upu Daeng 
■Parani to his younger sister. When a daughter has been born 
to him, Upu Daeng Parani asks leave to return to Riau, The 
Yamtuan agrees, pays him three bahara ringgit J'. md promises 
to pay the remainder later. The money Upu Daeng Parani distH- 
butes amongst the Bugis who have helped him and returns with 
his brothers to Riau. Upu Daeng Mariok, the Yamtuan Muda, 
returns to the house of the Temenggong, having taken as wife 
the latter’s daughter, Engku Inchc Ayu. She awaits him at the 
palace door saffron-coloured rice is scattered over him, he is 
given langir and bcdak for the ritual bath, and onl}^ after that 
is food brought to him, that being the royal custom on the 
Yamtuan Muda's* return from war. Inche Ayu gave birth to 
Lampau Unif, whose nursery-name was Inche Laiif, of great 
fame, and to Engku Raja Fatmah, famous for her courage and 
her long breasts, which when suckling her child she put over her 
shoulders; this was the great tuah^ of hers. Another daughter 
was Engku Puan, who gave birth to the 7'engku Muda of Riau. 
Raja Fatmah married a son of Upu Daeng Parani called Daeng 
Kemboja, a famous warrior who also became Yamtuan Muda of 
Riau, later known as Marhinn fanggnt. He begat the ^kimtuan 
Muda Raja .'\li of Riau, another son Raja .Abdu’s-samad, and 
many more sons and daughters, 

Upu Daeng Challa, who later became also Yamtuan Muda 
of Riau, returned to the palace of Sultan Sulaiman, where he was 
still living. He was V'elcomed by his wife lengku Puan, w'ho 
scattered saffron-coloured rice over him, bathed him with hrdak 
and langir, and had a new suit of clothes brought to him on a 
silver-tray; and then only they had their meal together. Trngku 
Puan gave birth of Tengkii Puteh, married to Sultan Abdul-jaiil, 
who after his death was known as Mar bum mangkat di-baroh 
negeri Rian, and who begat the Baginda of LJngga. It was 
Teiigku Puteh who was the mother of Sultan Mahmud, '\''amtuan 
Besar of Lingga. Another daughter of hers was 'Fengkii ilitam, 
who ? {ia-itii4ab jadi bonda-nya oleh htor'Rnya Sayid Kuning 


■]. Txiuh is the personal luck eusumig succchs to n poi’Hoii in i'vcm’v 
enterpriM:?, nncl soinetinieB attributed to some poeuliarily of tho body, as iu 
this cose. But also weapons, 1,1. a keris, or auiaials. f.l. a Oi^hting-coek, 
ha\e their particular which attends the tcmporaiy owner. 
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nama-nya Sharif ah Halimah di-Riau dan nama-nya tuan Say id' 
. Mtibainad. Zain). " Another son of hers was Raja Haji, also a 
^kiiTitiian Muda of Rian, later . known as M arbum ^ Mangkat . di-- 
Tvlok Knapangy who fell in the holy war against the Dutch from 
Malaka, and was very famous. Another daughter of hers, Raja 
Malimah, married the Sultan' of jambi, and ano'ther, Raja, 
Amina'ii, , married Arung Lcaiga, the son of a Rugis ' prince. . . 

Yamtuan Raja Haji (Marlnim nmngkat di-Telok Ketapang)^ 
begat Tengkii Besar, Tengku 'Putend, the Yamtuan Muda of 
Riau Raja Ja'afar, Raja Idris, Raja Ahmad, Raja Pahang, Raja 
Buntit and Engku Puan (cf) Selangor. Raja Buntit was married 
to R.aja Siilainian, the son of Raja Aminah and Arung Leiiga. 
Another daughter of Raja Haji was Raja Pasir who married the 
Yamtuan of Hindala Kiri. Another child of Raja Haji was Raja 
Amtah. 

Engku Puan of Scdangor married Sultan Ibrahim, Raja of 
Selangor, the son cf Marhum Salieh, and a relation (saiidara) of 
Marhum Raja Haji. 

Upii Dat'ng Manambun had with Princess Kesumba ten 
children, five sons and five daughters: 

1. the eldest a daughter, Utin Duwaman, married the Raja 
of Landak, who recei\’ed the title of Ratu Bagus; they had four 
children, Utin Niat, Utin Saclit, who was the mother of the first 
Penembahan of Landak, Pangeran Suta and Utin Seiamat; 

2. a son, Gusti Jamril, with the title of Penembahan Adiwi- 
jaya Kesuma Java, who became Raja of Mempawah and had 
seven sons and two daughters, Gusti Emas, Gusti jati who 
received the title Sultan Muhamad Zaintf l-Abiclin, Gtin Ratnadi, 
fimas Jurita with the title of Pangeran Muda jaya Kesuma 
Jaya, (fifth and sixth missing), fimas Jauhar, Gusti Johan, styled 
Pangeran Perabu Ancm, and Gusti Amir, styled Pangeran Omar 
Kamartfd-din Adinata Kerma; 

3. a son Gusti Jamadin, who at Sambas received the title of 
Pangeran Chakra and had two children, Utin Chia^ who married 
the Pangeran Bondahara of Sambas, and Gusti Potik, who received 
the title of Pangeran Suma Negara; 

4. a daughter, Chtmdera Sari, with the title of Ratu Sampang; 

5. a son, Gusti Jelderi, who at Mempawah received the title 
of Pangeran Mangku and had seven children, Gusti Urip, Utin 
Darwati, Gusti Ismail, styled Pangeran Dipati Mangku Negara, 
Gusti Kasim with the same title of Pangeran Dipati Mangku 
Negara, Utin Bilalang, Utin Fatmah and Utin Samping; 

6. a daughter, Ratu Suria Kesuma; 

7. a son Gusti Jelema, with the title of Gusti Penglima, who 

had two daughters, Utin Flatna Sari with the title of Ratu Suta,, 
and Ratna Wilis; • . ' . 
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8. a daughter, Utin ChtiKltu'a Midi, with the title of Ratu 

Sultan Pontianak. who married Sultan Sharif Abdii-rahman ibn 
AI--!labib Al-IUisain AI-Kaderi, and had tw^^^^ a son 

Sultan Sharif Kasiin, and a daughter Utin Sharif Aisah, who 
married Sharif Shaikh bin Hamid Baabud; 

9. a son, Gusti Sina, with the title of Pangeran Jajai Putera, 
who had three daughters, Tengku Utin Selamat Kataruwai, who 
became the wife of Marhum Raja All, who died at Pulau Bayaii 
when he sailed to Mempawah and left a son, named Gusti Husain; 
fimas Apam, styled Ratu Sultan at Matan, and Kmas Seni; 

10. a daughter, Utin Tawang, also called Utin Biisii, who 

married Pangeran Ghafur and became cousin to 

the Sultan of Brunei. She had a son, Gusti Potil. 

A.H. 1136 the five Upus and Daeng Mtmempu’ received the 
news that Raja Kexhi of Siak had gone to KtHali, called thither 
by the \'ounger prince to help him fight his elder brother. The 
Bugis clecide to attack Raja Kechi’ at Kedah, as he is sure to 
molest Riau again, should be win in Kedah. Besides, the>' are 
bound by their promise to help the eldest prince of Kedah 
Sultan Siilaiman agreeing, they fit out a ileet of sixty Penjajabs 
Avhich can carry big guns, the bows being seven ells wide. When 
Upu Daluig Parani takes leave of his wife, he asks her to forgive 
him all his faults against ^ler, to pray for him and not to forget 
him, and crying she bids him farewell. When the (three?) 
brothers (Upu Daeng Parani, the Yamtuan Muda and Upu Daeng 
Challa?) take leave of Sultan Sulaiman, they ask him to take 
.good care of his country and to keep it in a state of war according 
to Bugis custom, as the enemy they are about to attack may just 
as well come to attack them at Riau. The fleet sails with music 
playing, accompanied by many boats to the mouth of the river. 

When Raja Kechi' had come to Kedah, the ousted prince 
had asked him to help him against his elder brother. Raja Kechi' 
promises his assistance; as the Bugis always prefer a furious 
attack in closed ranks to fighting in single parties, they should 
build a great number of stockades, into which they could retire 
and with cannons and swivelguns could meet their attack with 
matchlocks and carbines. The prince of Kedah agrees, and forts 
and stockades are built on every Tanjong^ and in every village 
belonging to the younger prince, all heavily armed; one large fort 
Raja Kechi' builds for himself and his followers, from which he 
controls the other forts and stockades. He is married to a sister 
of the wife of Upu Daeng Parani with all royal ceremonies. 

1. Tanjong is a cape or promontory, but is also used for the inner 
isliore of the winding of a river, ■ ^ 
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, .The, fleet from Rian .arrives.' .The. elder ■„ prince' meets, the 
brothers'. and complains abo'ut' the: plotting of his, younger brother 
and .Raja 'Kechih ' The Bugj-s try if the matter can be settled with- 
out bloodshed, and a letter is written suggesting' that the princes of 
Kedah' should make peace , to the benefit of themselves, and the 
welfare of. the countiy. RajadTchi' opens and rea.,d.sdhe letter, in 
the presence of the younger prince' and gives' an angry answer to 
the messenger., declining to listen to the proposal, refusing to send 
a letter in .return and bidding him ask the Bugis, why they had 
come, if they were afraid to eat Kedah oranges? ' The messenger 
leaves Without paying obeisance to the princes, tells the Bugis 
his news, and on the following day fighting begins, mainly with 
fire-arnis between the fleet and the stockades, now stopping for 
a few days and then beginning again. After a few months the 
trade of Kedah is ruined, and the only commerce is in munitions. 
According to the Annals of Siak the war dragged on for two 
3 ''ears. The inhabitants of Kedah were disgusted and both parties 
agreed not to use ball when ordered to fire at each other. At 
last Upii Daeng Parani wrote a letter to Raja Kechih urging 
him to a fight man against man, as the war had already lasted 
so long that they had both begat a child, and would last another 
ten years if carried on as hitherto. Raja Kechi’ was afraid of 
meeting Upu fdaeng Parani in single combat and thought of a 
ruse. He accepted, the challenge; Upu Daeng Parani sailed his 
ship further up the river and built a stockade opposite that of 
Raja Kechik The next day both parties sally out ; the Menang- 
kabaus are defeated and retire into the fort, where the guns begin 
to play. The Bugis lie down and with their carbines pick off the 
gunners. Enche Yahya, a follower of Raja Kechi’ from Makassar, 
ofl'ers to fight the Bugis in the field, but flees vdien he sees that 
they are clad in chain-armour. Raja Kechi' orders him to surprise 
the Bugis in the fort, Enche Yahya succeeds in opening the port of 
the fort and with his followers runs amok amongst the sleeping 
Bugis. IWnglima Yahya meets a Bugis party of the Bugis outer 
guard coming to the rescue and runs back into the stockade, hoping, 
to be able to scale the flat side {pmampang) of it, but he is hit with 
the butt-end of a carbine and falls down outside. Bleeding he 
reaches his own fort and swoons. Some of his followers caught 
in the Bugis fort are beheaded and their heads are put on stakes 
on the battlefield. Soon afterwards Upu Daeng Parani attacks 
the fort of Raja Kechi’, succeeds in storming it, and the Mcmang- 
kabaus flee. Raja Kechi' throws himself into the ditch and tries 
to get away in the high reedgrass, accompanied by his Penglima 
Daiam. They are both wounded by the lances of the Bugis, but 
succeed in reaching the other side of the ditch and one of their 
stockades there. Raja Kechi' gives order to retake the fort just 
captured by the Bugis during the night, as he is put to great 
shame, his headkerchief being left behind; whosoever would bring, 
him his head-kerchief, should be raised to the rank of an Orang, 
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Bi”sar Now the L'piis had quitted the fort in order to bring their 
ships further up the river, and the other Bugis, whojuul been lei t 
behind to guard the fort, fell asleep, tired by the lighting. Just 
before davbrcak Hnche Yahya gets in unobserved, and an amok 
be«ins. the Siak-people take the fort and lind Raja Kechi s head- 
kcrchief still Iving on his bed. Hnche \ ah\’a brings it baeiv aiul is 
duly rewarded. Raja Kechi’ decides to shoot Upu Dahng Raram 
from the \'eranilah of his house, as he has inlormation (hat the 
Bugis will bring their ships opposite his village. He places swivci- 
«uns tliere, and when the ship of Upu Daihig Parani comes up, 
followed by the other ships, he opens fire and kills L’pii Daeng 
Parani. who is sitting on the roof of the cabin. In great lurv tne 
Bu«is lire from their ships, land and storm the village, killing 
eve'ry man of Siak and Kedah they see. 1 he village is biirirt, and 
Raja Kuchi’ with his iollowers flees to Siak. Upu Daung i arani 
is buried with ro 3 ’al honours, and with the permission of the 
^’amtuan of Kedah the Bugis return to Riau. 

(Here again a long shacr is inserted, describing^ the above 
fight, but cliffering in detail. The stockade of Raja Kechi , which 
was retaken bv Enche Yahya, fell into the hands of the Bugis 
again. Raja Kechi’ sent a messenger to the Bugis inviting them 
to come up with their ships to his village (lor an interview?); 
thus Upu Daeng Parani was killed by treachery. 1 he bugis 
stormed the house of Raja Kechi’, killing everyone they found, 
"drinking their blood”, and burning the house. When they 
return to Riau, prayers are read for the deceased,_^and the^ royal 
ladies mourn his death. Hard words are said by 1 engku FSngah, 
the widow of Upu Daeng Parani, and by Tengku Mondok to 
.Tengku Kamariah, who is driven out of the room). 

The Bugis fortify Riau, and promote trade. Riau flourishes 
after nearly eight years of trouble. 

A.H. 1136 Raja Kechi’, who had fled to Siak after his defeat 
in Kedah, thought again of making trouble in Riau, and if he 
could not conquer it, to disturb the Raja of Johore and Riau as 
soon as possible. But he wants to get into Riau first by peaceful 
means, as his family is still there. He prepares a fleet, sails to 
Riau and sends a letter to the Sultan saying that he had come to 
visit his family and the Bugis princes. In the council held by 
Sultan Sulaiman his high dignitaries do not want to admit Raja 
Kechi’, but the Bugis think that he should be allowed to see his 
family, as otherwise he would say that they were afraid of him. 
They should, how'ever, prepare for all eventualities, and a buffalo 
is slaughtered as a sacrifice to ensure the success of their arms 
(nionyembeleb k?rbau minebirak dan mmyemab senjata-nya). 
Raja K6chi’ is admitted, meets Sultan Sulaiman and the Bugis 
princes and goes to see his wife and children. 

But during the night the Siak-people erect stockades. I he 
Yamtuan Muda sends a messenger to Raja Kechi’ asking the 
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reason; he replies that his people -are afraid of the Bugis, and 
refuses ' to demolish the stockades. Occasional fighting ensues 
between the people, of Siak and -the Bugis. Raja Keolii’ is allowed 
to go liiimolested to visit his family, .where sometimes he meets 
Upii Daeng Challa and shares- his meal with him, but on his return 
to his stockades fighting -often commences again. This lasts from 
the 29th Shaban to the 20th Dzud-hijah; then the Yamtuan Muda 
orders the Bugis to attack the stockades. A challenge is sent to 
the Siak-people, and both parties fight, until the drums in the 
evening call them back. Fooci becomes very dear in Riau, as no 
rice from java or Bali is brought in by the merchants. The 
Yamtuan Muda represents to Sultan Sulaiman that Raja Kechi’s 
purpose to ruin Rian and its trade is sure to be accomplished ere 
long. They decide to tell Raja Kechif to leave the country on 
the following day, and if he wants a fight, he can have it. Raja 
Kechf excuses himself that he had come with no bad intentions, 
that all the trouble had come from his men being afraid of the 
Bugis, and that fighting had not started from his side. The 
Bugis then build stockades opposite those of Raja Kt^hih and 
their fleet anchors opposite his fleet. The merchant-vessels and 
the people living on the coast are told to get ready to go up river 
when they hear the guns firing, in order to cut off the retreat, 
'fhe people of Siak, endangered by the stockades and the fleet, 
decide to ask their prince to stop going to and from his family, to 
stay with them in the fort and to make either peace or war. Raja 
Kechi’ thinks he will make peace first, in order to get his family 
out of the hands of the Bugis. His people feel that he thinks only 
of seeing his family and forgets to take care of the welfare of his 
people and his country. Raja Kechi' sends his wife to Tengku 
Piian (Mondok), the wife of Upu Daeng Challa, to arrange an 
understanding. She meets Upu Daeng Challa there and informs 
him that Raja Kechi’ wants to take her and her children to Siak. 
Upu Daeng Challa replies that that rests with the Sultan and the 
Yamtuan Muda; he has no faith in Raja Kechi's offering peace 
unless he demolishes his stockades, swears in the mosque that he 
will net molest Riau any further, and gives back all the people he 
had taken away at the conquest of johore. If he refuses these 
terms, the Bugis will attack in earnest. Tengku Temgah comes 
while they are talking, and warns Upu Daeng Challa not to believe 
the treacherous Menangkabau-prince, as Raja Kechi', being jealous 
of Riau, had no other purpose but to ruin it. The sisters do not 
even believe that Raja KMii' is going to make Tengku Kamariah 
his reigning queen. The latter at last goes to her husband, accom- 
panied by the eldest servants of the palace, and Upu Daeng Challa 
informs that Sultan and the Yamtuan Muda of what has hap- 
pened; they both agree to the three conditions. A messenger is 
despatched to Raja Kechi' to inform him officially of the terms 
and the Yamtuan Muda has told Raja Kechi', that the Bugis, are 
bound by honour and kinship to see that, Johore having become a 
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'‘■field for turtledoves'', Riau should flourish. So, if Raja Kf-chi' 
would rather fight, he should not, when the fighting had com- 
menced, run away or ask pardon, as there were five things in a 
Bugis warrior’s code of honour :~not to pursue a fugitive enemy, 
unless it was necessary in order to gain a decisive victor}*; not to 
refuse a man asking lor pardon; not to grudge the fallen, vxen of 
their own family, as death is a warrior’s lot; not to hold an enemy 
in contempt, even if he was weak ; and fifthly not to kill an ambas- 
sador, in war or peace. 

Raja Kechi’ accepts the conditions and reasserts his good-will 
to Sultan Sulaiman and the Bugis princes, who are all related to 
him, promising to meet them on the following day. The Sultan 
and the Upus are informed of this promise and retire, the Sultan 
saying that Raja Kechi’ to all appearance would not bite any 
more, being much weakened, Upu Daeng Challa tells Tengku 
Tengah of what has happened, but she has no faith in any 
promise of the Menangkabau. 

The next day ail assemble in the audience-hall of the Sultan. 
Raja Kechi’ arrives late with his followers, greets the Sultan and 
the Bugis princes and takes, his seat opposite the Sultan, Gilt betel 
is served and eaten. Raja Kechi’ agrees to accept the terms on 
oath. Officials and warriors assemble, armed with the hnis (pf??- 
dua), many angry glances being exchanged between the former 
enemies. They go to the mosque, and sit round the prayer-stoch. 
The Yamtuan Mucia asks Raja Kechi’ to ascend the pra}'er-stool 
and with the Koran on his head swear to the agreed conditions. 
An awful silence ensues, and the warriors stare at each other with 
right hands on the kiTis. Upu Daeng Challa smiles and asks 
again: "Pray, my elder brother, take the oath, as it is getting 
late.” Raja Kechi’ replies: " It is well, younger brother,” and 
ascends the prayer-stool, while the Yamtuan Muda and Upu Dafng 
Challa stand to his right and left, llic Imam brings the Koran, 
ascends the prayer-stool, sits down opposite Raja Kechi’ and offers 
the Koran on his knees. Raja Kechi’ swears: "By God and by 
Mis Prophet! I will commit no more treachery (kbianat) against 
my younger brother, Johore and Riau, and I will return all the 
people of Johore who are in my hand. If ever I break this oath, 
may I never have peace again, and may 1 be destroyed by sacred 
steel ” Upu Daeng Challa answers: "Praise be God, elder 
brother! We all believe you, but, if you renounce what you have 
sworn, by God's will, your children and grandchildren shall be 
scattered all over the world as seeds of the Nipah-palm scatter 
when the fruit is split, and your royal power (daulat) shall perish 
and be replaced by that of others.” Raja Kechi’ replies: " So be 
it, younger brother.” Raja Kechi’ descends from the prayer-stool 
and all return to the hall, where the Yamtuan Muda proclaims 
the peace between his people and those of Siak. 'fhe people con- 

1. (di-) makaii boat kawUab. saya. 
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firm it, the Imam reads a prayeivand all say . Amen. A banquet 
is held, Raja Kechf asks' leave to - depart, to Siak, which' .is 
granted by Sultan Sulaiman, and returns to his family. The 
Yamtuan Miida proposes to the Sultan that their fleet should ac- 
company Raja Kechi' until . he had reached the sea, and, that -their 
war-vessels should not be laid up, as they could not know wliat 
treachery the enemy might commit. Thus it was done. Raja 
Kechi’ returned to Siak, and according to some authors had no 
other occupation but thinking how^ he could destroy Riau and the 
Bugis, whom he hated with all his heart. 

One day, in council one of his ministers reminded him of his 
oath taken in the mosque, but Raja Kechf made light of it and 
told him to mind his own business. The though con- 

demning the prince for his treachery, advised him to fetch first 
his wife and children from Riau, so Raja Kechi' went there with 
four or five smaller warships (kakap), met Sultan Sulaiman and 
asked to be allowed to take his wife and children to Siak, as he 
wanted to make the princess his queen (raja perennpuan), and if the 
Siak chiefs should agree, to make his eldest son Mahmud (also 
called Raja Buang)^ his successor, so as to better the relations 
between Fliau and Siak. Sultan Sulaiman consented, and Raja 
Kechi' went to Tengku Kamariah, told her of his plans and asked 
her to prepare for the voyage. The following day she visited her 
sister, Tengku Mondok, the wife of Upu Daeng Parani; Tengku 
Tengah, and also her brother, the Sultan. She found them to- 
gether, and the Sultan gave her good advice that in another's 
house she should not do as in her own, and should make good 
friends with other royal ladies and with the wives of chiefs. Raja 
Kechi' and Tengku Kamariah took leave of the Sultan and his 
family, and of the Bugis princes. The ladies of the high officials 
brought them on board, and one high dignitary of Riau accom- 
panied them to Siak, and Tengku Kamariah was made Raja 
Perempuan of Siak in due course. 

At Siak Raja Kechi' continued his preparations for a new 
attack on Fliau. He levied contributions in money and provisions, 
had ships equipped, and in a moment auspicious for the magical 
blessing of the ships (mHangkah) sailed for Riau and halted at 
Pulau Bayan. In Riau ail war-vessels were ready, having never 
been laid up since Raja Kechi' had left the first time. I'he people 
at Pulau Bayan did not know what to do; they w^anted to attack 
Raja Kechi' at once, but thought of the oath and the peace pro- 
claimed hy the Yamtuan Muda. So they informed the Yamtuan 
Muda of Raja Kechi's arrival, and a spy was sent to watch, who 
found that Raja Kechi' was building stockades at Pulau Bayan. 
Sultan Sulaiman thought first of reminding Raja Kechi' of his 
oath, but the Yamiitan Muda was for an attack at once; before 
starting to fire they could shout that whosoever had swerved from 

1. cf. supnij where he is called Tengku Miihamad Sultan. 
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jirrnnpea inaL Liic uccl - 

a Bugis party should go by boats through sma 1 channe s circum- 
vent Pulau ityan, land there and attack Raja Kechi trom the 

back in the evening. , . , 

The fleet sailed down and took up a positron opposite hie fleet 
and stockades of the Siak-people. Before linng comnience.h 
Penglima of Riau called out the message as above and liu ou^l . 
Raja Kechi’ gave order to open fire. gun-battle ensued, and 
on the next day a select party of three hundred Bugis landed and 
stormed the stockades, turning the pns on 
who had had no time left to take them away. / I he Siak-peoplt 
were in a fix, as they cauld hardly turn their ships round to fiit 
on the Bugis ashore, and at nightfall the Bugis, who had tome by 
boats through the channels, attacked their rear. Raja Kechi, as 
soon as it was dark, gave the sign that his fleet should letne, he 
himself jumped into a boat, rowed to his vessel lying at 1 anjong 
Pinang and sailed away to Siak through the Straits of hung. 
Of his fleet manv men and many vessels perished, and when morn- 
ing came there was nothing left but the deail and the wrecks, and on 
the sea the sails making for Lobam and the Straits of hung, hpu 
Daeng Challa forbade pursuit, as it was against his code ot 

honour. _ . 

The victors were received in Riau with great honour, and 
feasted. This defeat of Raja Kochi’ took place A.ii. lip, and 
it was the end of the war with Raja Kfichi’ during the reign ot 
Upu Daeng Marioh at Riau. Eleven years later_ Raja Kechi 
attacked Riau again and was again defeated, lie then died, and 
’ Raja Aiam attacked Riau, as will be narrated later on. 

While Upu Daiing Challa was Raja of Riau, for about eleven 
years it was peaceful and flourishing. Hundreds ol vessels came 
from Bengal, from Java, from the further East, from China, from 
Siam. The people of Riau became rich, especially tiro Bugis, as 
many of them were e.xempted by the Yamtuan Muda^ from paying 
custom-duty and harbour-du^s (laboh 1 housands oi 

Chinese came to work as coolies in the gambier-plantations. 
According to one tradition it was a Bugis. (the) Penggawa (p) 
Tarum, who first planted gambler by order of the Yamuian Muda; 
according to another story it was the headman of Chfidun, who 
obtained the seeds from Sumatra. Then all the Bugis, immigrants 
as well as those born in the country, got rich from growing 
gambler, there being hundreds of plantations, all worked by 
Chinese coolies. The Yangdipertuan Muda, Temfnggong, Bonda- 
hara and Shahbandar were overwhelmed with presents, and ail 
were very happy. The revenues amounted to hundreds_ of thou- 
sands in every season, and a large fleet of Mg vessels heavily arrned 
was kept, partly ready, partly laid up. The Sultan, all the high 
dignitaries and princes built fine palaces. Sayids and Shaikhs, 
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saints and learned /men' from Arabia, flocked to Riau , and lived' 
near the mosque, and in, the coast-villages. ■ Religious and temporal 
law. was strictly kept, a law-code was compiled by the high ciigni- 
taries and the chiefs, weights and measures were controlled, and 
justice was. dealt . cut ., equally ■ to Bugis and Malays. About 
seventeen years this happiness laste'd under the reign o.f the Yani- 
tuan Muda Upii Daeng Challa, who also helped the people to his 
best ability when Raja KechiV worried Riau again, and food be- 
came dear, and the poorer people wanted to leave the place. 

Now a letter came from the Sultan of Sambas, Sultan Aadih 
after Upu Daiuig Parani had perished in the second Kedah- war 
and had been buried in Kedah, inviting the fix'e princes to come 
and visit him, and if they liked, do settle in Sambas. The Upus 
decided that Upu Daeng Kamase should go, and that Upu Daeng 
Manambiiii should return to Mat an, which he had left so long 
ago. They swore that they would always stand hy each other, 
and if at any time one of them should have trouble, the other 
brothers was bound to help him. Upu Daeng Manambun and 
Upu Daeng Kamase sailed with seven ships to Sambas. They 
were received with royal honours. .A house was already built 
for them, and they took their abode there. The Sultan sent seven 
of his eldest memteris to them and repeated his wish that they 
should settle in his country, and that one of them should marry 
his sister, Raden Tengah. Upu Daeng Manambun accepted for 
his \’oimger brother, Upu Dathig KamasA who had not yet a 
heme of his o\mi, and Upu Daeng Kamase was married according 
to royal custom, and was made Pangeran Mangkubiimi of Sambas. 

(Here a long shaer is inserted, describing the marriage and the 
installation as Mangkubumi. When the bridegroom returns from 
the ceremonial procession, the door of the palace is closed in his 
face and he is admitted only after having paid the marriage- 
money). 

For forty days Upu Daeng Manambun stayed at Sambas, 
then asked leave to return to Matan, having been away for about 
three years sailing to Siantan, Palembang, Malaka, Ktmboja, 
Riau, Siak, back to Riau, to KMah, back to Riau, and now to* 
Sambas. The Sultan consents, as he has news that the old Sultan 
of Matan is unable to fulfil his duties {uiiif), and that Pangeran 
Ratu quarrels with his younger brother Pangeran Mengkuriit over 
the succession. Upu Daeng Manambun sails with six vessels to 
Kandang Kerbau and up to the old town, where Sultan Miihamad, 
Zainidd-din receives him with royal honours and gives him the 
title of Pangeran Emas Siiria Negara, He puts him on the same 
rank with his sons and asks his high dignitaries to choose one of 
them as his successor. The dignitaries cannot agree, and after two 
months a general assembly is held. All the people from the 
country (hills) and the Maya's (Dayaks?) come, and these two 
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nifties are called the “ Siring Mambal.”V According _ to the 
custom of Matan, if a king is chosen, and alkthe menteris agree, 
but the Siring Mambal not, the king cannot be ebosen (Ap- 
parently no agreement can be reached), and the menteiis letuin to 
fhe king and represent to him the following: As to his sons 
Pangeran Ratu and Pangeran Mengkurut, they quarrel over 
the kiccession while the Sultan is still living, and it will be woise, 
when he is dead (therefore they do not want to fix then* choice 
for the present?). As regards Pangeran Emas f 

should be sent to Mempawah, as t^iie Sultan s 
Inderawati, is the daughter of the Penembahan of Sengkawo , who 
is the Raja of Mcmapawah. She is the only child oi hei niothei, 
Puteri ChCu-min, the daughter of Raja Kahaq prince of Batu 
Riial in the upper country of Hindala Km. The leason of his 
having come to Mempawah was his having quarreUed with his 
^elder brother, who had become Raja of Batu Rijal. kaja Kahar 
had inherited from their father two swords, belonging to the royal 
family-treasure, for which his brother had asked, but kaja Kahai 
had refused to give them up, saying that his brother had in- 
herited the kingdom, and it was only right that he himsell should 
have the two swords as heirloom. I'hey had quarrelled, and Raja 
Kahar had left Hindala Kiri in a ship with thirty men, seven 
servant girls and his daughter Princess Chermin, who hiul lost 
her mother when born, and whom he could not leave behind. He 
went first to the mouth of the Sambas-river, where he stayed lor 
three days, but having no good omen in his dreams, sailed to 
Mempawah. Staying at the mouth of the river, he drexamt that 
he held the sun in his grip, and sailed up to Mempawah, 
where the Penembahan of Stmgkawu’ iindted him to stay 
and gave him a house. The Ptmembahan fell in love with 
Puteri ChH'min, the daughter of Raja Kahar, and asked her in 
marriage, to which Raja Kahar agreed on the ^condition that his 
thirty followers were given wives. I he Penembahan accepted 
and was duly married to Puteri Chermin. They had a daughter, 
Princess Emas Inderawati, who in course of time was betrothed to 
the Raja of Sambas, Ratu Anom Kesiima Yuda. After this 
betrothal, Sultan Muhamad ZainuYl-din of Matan also sent to 
Mempawah to ask Princess fimas Inderawati in marriage, and 
being informed of her betrothal to the Sultan of Sambas, sailed 
with seven ships to SengkawT, asked the Penembahan for the 
hand of his daughter and was duly married. Three days after- 
wards he asked for permission to return to Matan and to leave 
his wife with her father for the present. But the latter was afraid 
of the Sultan of Sambas, to whom his daughter had been affianced, 
and Sultan Muhamad Zainu'd-clin decided to take her with him 
and^make her Ratu Sultan, to reign over his palace and all the 
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' women of Mataii. Her mother, Princess. Chtmmin, with the' per- 
! . .mission of the Penembahao.. followed her only child, to .Matan, and' 

5 . stayed t.h.ere. Already three letters had come from M.imipawah, 

' one, to the Sultan, .one to Princess Charmin', and one to Princess 
i ,]5mas IndH'awati, an'nouncing the death', of .the Penembahan. 

.The meiiteri think that the Sultan's wife, Princess .Emas indera- 
wati,, should return with her mother, Princess Cherrnin, to Aifm- 
pawah, to claim the heritage due to her as ciily child of the iaie 
Penembahan, and that Pangeran Emas Suria Negara should ac- 
company them to become Raja of Mempaw^ah. 

Sultan Muhamad Zainii'd-din agrees to the plan, the people 
- ..are called together, and Pangeran .Emas Suria Negara .an.d his 
wife are carried in procession round the town to the (Pmicha 
Persada) royal bathing-pavilion, where they are bathed cere- 
monially. The Sultan proclaims his daughter, Princess Kesumba, 
to be Agung Senuhun, and the people do homage to her and her 
husband, whilst guns are fired and music plays. When the 
festivities are over, the Sultan calls his mother-in-law, wife, 
daughter and son-in-law and tells them of his plans. They agree, 
and the Sultan gives permission that anybody who likes to do so 
, may follow them to Mempawah, both people of the palace and of 

Matan. With a fleet of forty ships they leave Matan, as many 
people also of the better class of Javanese, Malays and Bugis, 
including Enche Kerabang and Enche Kwini, follow them to 
Matan. The Sultan accompanies them to Sukadana, where they 
bid farewell to each other and pra 3 ^ers are read for a happy issue 
of the venture. 

The\' reach Mempawah and halt at Sebukit, where the Pan-^ 
geran wants to build a town, and the jungle is cleared. Sebukit 
was formerly a country, ruled by Patih Kemetar, who w^as the 
father of Ni' Nyabang. The latter made the agreement with the 
Raja of Sambas, Ni' Riu' by name, and (wnth?) Raja Dilara 
Sapelayu (the Raja of Lara Sapelayu?) went to Pulau Samsa"' 
to amuse themselves there.^ They were the first to call the 
Sungai Raya the “ Sungai Raya Seba^^a' Bian," as Sungai Raya '' 
means “great amusement” and “Sebaya” means “ together ” 
{sdma-sama). Together they placed a number of stones into the 
sea and called them batti helat, and up to the present day they are 
still called batti belat and are to be found on the western side of 
Pulau Samsa', stretching in a line from the sea to the shore. They 
were called haUi belat as they were placed there as a treaty tokeW 
as the country from the hills which lie in a line with the batu 
belat, belongs to Sambas, and that on the other side of the line 
belongs to Mempawah. When the place is cleared, the Pangeran 
builds a palace there, and his people houses. When they have 
settled down, Pangeran Emas Suria Negara and the three royal 

1. This passage in the Malay text is hardly intelligible. 
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ladies sail with thirty ships to Seiigkawo’, pray;.am^ at 

the tomb of the late Penenibahan fiiifilment of their vows and 
hold festivities there. 

l”'h is, .'story comes now to the Pangeran Dipati, who lived at 
Pinang Sttcayu, further up the river of Scnigkawo’, who was, as all 
of his' rank,' a cousin in the first grade to the Penembahan ot 
Sengkawoh He had four children, the eldest a son, Raden Jaga, 
a daughter fimas Seri Sangka, another daughter fimas Chandi 
(Chindai?), and the youngest a son, Raden Mari. When the 
Penembahan died, the' Pangeran Dipati had taken charge of the 
royal insignia, treasures, servants and all the dayak ot Mempawah. 
When he heard that Pangeran £mas Suria Negara with the royal 
ladies was visiting the tomb of the late Penembahan, he came with 
his wife and his family; and great festivities were held. Seven 
da 3 ^s later Princess Chermin and her daughter, Ratu Sultan fimas 
Indr^awati; visited the Pangeran Dipati to inquire after the pos- 
sessions of the late PenHnbahan, and everything was delivered to 
them, including the royal insignia, the two swords brought frcaii 
Batu Rijal, the hMierds, the susunan (sets of trays and boNvls?), 
the javanese pages (?, btijang Jazva) and so forth, as Princess 
Chr^min knew everything which belonged to the royal insignia. 
Princess Kmas Inderawati claimed as her inheritance the Dayaks 
of Mtmipawah, Pabahar and Melinsam, as it is the custom there 
that to the PHiembahan belong the Dayaks of the tribe (? svkayu) 
of Memgkawah, and to the Pangeran Mangku those of the tribe 
of Pabahar. Some princes are given one or another tribe of 
Dayaks to get their revenue from them, but the Dayaks of Mem- 
pawah could never be given to anybody but remained under the 
Penembahan. 'they were of five countries, which were compared 
to our five fingers, and those belonging to the Penembahan were 
the Dayaks of Sangkang, Kacha', Sembaya', Lumut and Sebuwii. 
But none of these Dayaks the Pangeran r3ipati was willing to give 
back, and the ladies decided to wait for a later opportunity and 
to return to Sebukit with what they had received, being thankful 
that they had obtained it without any quarrel. 

The story returns to Upu Daeng Biasa, who had become 
Major of the Bugis at Batavia under the Dutch Company. He 
had a son Upu Daeng Kelula. When he heard that the five 
brothers had made their fortune at Riau, Sambas, Matan and 
MHiipawah, he bade his son visit them and inform them that 
their debts with the merchants of Batavia, which the Major had 
guaranteed, had already been paid by him, as at the time when 
the Chinese under Si Panjang had attacked the Kota Intan of 
Batavia, he had taken the side of the Dutch with all the Bugis 
and the men of Makasar and Mandar, and after the victory had 
received so many presents, that he had paid ail the debts of his 
brother and nephews, so that they should trouble no more about 

3. A. B. 1740? 
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.it,:, and his son and 'heirs would never ask them to refund the 
money. ' Upii .Daeng Kelula should 'further 'choose amongst their 
.sons, a suitable husband for, his .own ^daughter, :.as he had been 
unable to find' one in Batavia. Vpu .Daeng .Kelula sailed for 
r^iau, taking with him letters and: presents from the Major to his 
'Cousins, but' met with bad -weather and was. blown to,, M;empawah. 
•He' visited his cousin at Sebukit, who received , him with honour 
and gave .Upu Daeng Kelula a house. 

For about one month Upii Daehig. ' Kelula stayed .at Mem- 
pawah and sold merchandise with so much profit that it became 
proverbial as untong BUawi} He asked Pangeran fimas Siiria 
Negara for permission to return to Batavia the latter’s son Giisti 
jamrii, to be, married to his' daughter Daeng iMuda.- Daeng 
Kelula had three wives, the first the daughter of the Raja of 
Makasar, she being the mother of Daeng Muda who later became 
the mother of Sultan Miihamad Zainud-Abidin, Raja of Mem- 
pawah. His second wife was a Chinese lady, born in Batavia; 
she gave birth to a daughter, Daeng Nyonyah, who became the 
mother of Daeng Merta. His third wife was Merdi, whom he 
had brought from Mandar to Batavia, and with her he had three 
children, two sons, Daeng Mempaf and Daeng Chachu, and a 
daughter, Dachig Lila, who became the mother of Pangeran Anoni 
and of the Penembahan Adinata Kerma Omar Kamarifd-clin. 


Pangeran Emas Suria Negara agreed to the proposal, and 
, Gusti Jamrii, accompanied by a few followers, sailed with 

Upu Dating Kelula to Batavia, which they reached after fifteen 
days and nights. When the}^ had passed the Boom ” (custom- 
house), they took a carriage to Kampong Bharu and paid their 
respects to the Major, who liked Gusti Jamrii very much. Three 
days later he brought Gusti Jamrii and Dating Kelula to see the 
I General Himhof (Governor-general van Imhoff-) at the Kota 

! Intan of Batavia. The guard outside saluted the Major, and 

I when they reached the Generafs house, they were greeted by him 

and asked to sit down on chairs, and tea was brought by the 
servants. The Major informed the General of the intended mar- 
riage, and the General asked him to let the marriage-procession 
pass the Kota Intan, so that he could do honour to the briciegroom, 
promising further any assistance the Major may require. Fes- 
tivities are commenced at once, and when the marriage-service has 
been read, the bridegroom is carried round the town in a bridal 
coach, followed by a procession of carriages of Europeans and all 
the other races, when the Major had invited, and preceded by 
armed men and the music and players and dancers of the different 
races. The procession goes direct from Kampong Bharu to the 
Kota Intan, where 1 i guns are fired, and two companies of soldiers 
with drums and trumpets take their places right and left of the 


1. A ^ ' Batavia — profit. ^ ^ 

2. A. I). 1743-1750. 
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bridal coach, whilst the carriages of the colonel, the major and 
other friends of the Bugis Major join the procession, and great 
is the jov of Upu Dating Biasa and his frieiuLs o\'er die hononr 
done him by Governor-General van Imhoff. 1'he procession 
returns to Kampong Bharu, where the remaining marriage- 
ceremonies take nlace, and a Iianquet, to which all I he Irientls ol 
the Major, of all races, sit down, concludes the festii'ities. ! hree 
days later the young couple lakes the ceremonial bath. 

After a stay of fi\'e months Gusti Jamril asked leave to return 
to Memnawah, his wile to slay with her parents tor the present. 
The Major agreed and sent Dahng Lulu with a vessel to accompan\- 
him. I-ie gaW Gusti jamril a message to his father that after the 
Major’s death Gusti jamril should fetch the whole family of the 
Major to Mernpawah. When the ships were read_\- and loaded 
with merchandise to be sold in Mernpawah, Gusti jamril and 
Daiing Lulu took leave ami sailed to .Mernpawah, which thc>' 
reached after a fortnight. Gusti jamril sent .\bdul-\Vahab to 
inform his father of his arrival, and the}' were brought in by two 
vessels-of-state with music playing. Lle\'en guns were fired when 
they reached Sebiikit, greetings e.xchanged, the pressents from tlie 
Major delivered, and a great banquet held in the audience-hall. 
Daeng Lulu was given a house and after prayers, Gusti jamril was 
brought into the palace, bathcii with water to ward otf all evil in- 
fluence.s, clothed in new clothes, according to royal custom, .'md 
then brought to do homage to the royal hulies, kissing theii knees 
and being kissed on the head, whilst prayers were said. 

Three months later Gusti Jamril asked leave to sail to Pinang 
Sekayu to sell goods brought for trade with the Dayaks; gongs, 
chmiavg, kPromoiig, /tfcert/e-toaiw/j (different kinds of gongs), pabat 
(copper-trays on a foot), bo/cor (metal-vessels without fool and a 
broad, flat rim), sevibirit (saiibnipf' a copper-bowl for food, with 
upright rim and round, hollow foot, smaller than the pabar) and 
talmn (great brass-trays). His father had no objections and told 
him to pay his respects to the Pangeran Dipati, who had not yet 
seen Gusti Jamril. He arrived safely at Pinang Sekayu, kissed 
the Pangeran Dipati’s knee and was received with great love by 
the old man, who being a first cousin to the late Penembahan 
treated him as a grandfather would have done. Gusli jamril 
received permission to trade further up river and went to the 
landing-place of the Salih Dayaks, where he sold some of his 
goods with great profit. He was summoned back to Pinang 
Sekayu to pay his respects to the Pangeran Dipati’s wife. He had 
to read and explain the Koran to the old lady, who was pleased 
with his learning. A banquet was given in his honour, ending 
with a prayer read by the Imam, and then the Pangeran Dipati 
offered one of his daughters in marriage. Gusli jamril replied 
that in this matter he would have to consult liis parents, and 
went back to the Dayak-village. The Pangeran Adipati arranged 
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a pleasure- and fruit -gathering-trip up the river, accompanied'.by 
his son .Raden J.aga and his daughter, Emas Seri Sangka and her 
girl-friends. They went upstream, fetched Gusti Jamril and had 
a, great day gathering fruits in- the/ jungle, returning afterwards 
with Gusti Jamril to Pinang Sek-ayu, where the fatter was detained 
for two days and nights. The Pangeran Dipati then, broached 
again the subject of a marriage between Gusti jamril and his 
daughter Emas Seri Sangka. Gusti jamril refused as well as he 
could and was told to go to Sebukit to consult his parents; his 
trading-vessels coiiid remain where they w^ere during his absence. 
Gusti Jamrii informed his three captains, Enche Sabah, Enche 
Abdul-wahab and Penglima Malu’, of his intended trip, asking 
them to send down to him ail such goods as he could take with 
him in a boat. They obeyed, and having taken leave of the 
Pangeran Dipati, Gusti jamrii went downstreams and informed 
his parents. Pangeran fimas Suria Negara had no objections on 
principle, but Gusti jamril had already a wife at Batavia and had 
promised to take her and her family to Mempawah. Probably 
she would not come if she heard that Gusti jamril had a wife at 
Mempawah, and thus nothing would come of his own wish to 
have his whole family from Batavia at Mempawah, and of his 
uncle's hope that his family should be taken care of at Mempawah. 
Gusti jamril promised to follow his father in all things, and 
Deniang Rilaka Penawuna Chia’ was told to fetch the three ships 
from Salih. He was given a list of the debtors, Malays and 
Dayaks, and was told to ask for the money, which was already 
overdue, at once, using some force. He was further given a letter 
and presents for the Pangeran Dipati, which he delivered in due 
course. In the letter was said that Gusti jamril had to go at once 
to Batavia to pay for the goods he had taken on credit there from 
European and other firms, but that after his return he was sure 
to pay his respects to the Pangeran Dipati. In the meantime 
Demang Rilaka should collect the debts, and the Pangeran Dipati 
was asked to help him if necessary, so that he should return 
quickly and Gusti jamril should have no trouble about the 
money. The Pangeran Dipati said nothing when he had read the 
letter, but Raden Jaga opined that there would be trouble. He 
was shown a list of the debtors, and with his permission Dtmiang 
Rilaka went to Salih. He called the debtors and read the list to 
them; they acknowledged the debts, but asked for a respite of 
two or three months to collect the money. To this Demang Rilaka 
would not agree, as they had bought on cash-terms, and the men 
departed but conspired and went to Raden jaga, to whom they 
complained of the hardness of Demang Rilaka. Raden Jaga 
called all the Muslims of Pinang Sekayu and at midnight attacked 
Dcmiang Rilaka from the river as well as from shore. Demang 
Rilaka fought as well as he could, but numbers were against him; 
he put the goods which were ready packed into boats, and fighting 
went downstream through the fleet of his assailants and made his 
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way lo Pinang Sekayii. When he reached the place, he shonlcd 
that the people of Pinang Sekayu had paid good with bad, and. in 
days to come would suffer for it. He reached Srhukit and re- 
ported what hail happened to Pangeran Pmas Suria Ndgara, who 
became very angry with Raden Jaga and promised lo imnish him 
for his evil” doings. He prepared a fleet and sent messengers to 
his brothers, the Pangeran Mangkubumi IJpu Daihig Ramase of 
Sambas, and those at Riau, asking to help him. The Pangeran 
Mangkubumi came with five warvessels, and the Bugis swore a.gain 
allegiance to each other, whilst a buffalo was slaughtered for the 
vihicbirak of their arms. With _a fleet of lifU’ N’cssels they saileil 
up to Terinda, where fighting commenced, as llic Paiygcran Dipat i 
in the meantime had built stockades all along the ri\-er and had 
bidden the Dayaks of Sengkawo’ and Meinpawah attack the ships 
from the shore. These stockades were soon taken by the Bugis, 
as at that time the Dayaks were not accustomed to firearms and 
run away. When the" Bugis reached Melinsam, they built a 
stockade, and the Pangeran Dipati built one on the opposite shore 
of the river, where both parties watched each other for three months. 
Pangeran fimas Suria Negara got into communication with the 
chiefs of the Dayaks; he explained to them his lineage and mar- 
riage, and many went over to him, as tiie\' recognised in him the 
direct descendant of the PeiiSmbahan of Sengkawo'. 

The Andriguru'- L§malu’, who had been sent to Riau, 
delivered the letter to Upu Daong Marioh, the Yamtuan Muda, 
and to Upu Daiing Challa. But shortly after his arrival IJpii 
Daeng Marioh died at Pitung, when returning from Tapokan, 
and his body was brought to Riau, where ev'erybody mourned for 
him. He was buried with royal ceremonies at Sungai Baharu, and 
obsequies were duly held on the third, seventh, fortieth and hun- 
dredth days after his death. Upu Daiing Challa was made 
Yamtuan Muda of Riau, but remained sad, as two of the five 
brothers had alrcad}' died, and the others lived in foreign countries. 
When all was settled, he equipped seven warvessels and sailed to 
MSmpawah. 

When the Raja of Landak, Ratu Bagus, heard of the fighting 
at Mempawah, he came with the Mohammedans of Landak and 
the Dayaks of Benyuki to Pinang Sekayu, went to the Pangeran 
Dipati and told him that he had come with his brother Raden 
Osrnan to stop the fighting with his cousin, the Pangeran Rmas 
Suria Negara, and to make peace between them. The Pangeran 
Dipati was quite agreeable, as his son, Raden Jaga had started the 
quarrel without investigating properly. Ratu Bagus went to 
Melinsam, visited Pangeran fJmas Suria Negara, and askeil him to 
stop the fighting. Whilst they were having their meal, nevs's came 


, appariently a Bugis title for a military officer, fre- 
quently occurring in tlie text. 
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that the.Yamtiian M.uda of-Riaii had arrived;,and Paiigeran fimas 
Siiria Negara asked .leave of'" Ratu'Bagiis to, consult, his brother 
first before replying to his proposal, suggesting that they should go 
together downstream , to welcome his 'brother. .The M.angkubumi 
.'■of Sambas, Gusti Jamril and' his brothers were left behind to,' guard 
the stockade.,. When the brothers- met at; Se.biikit, they went to the 
palace, and Pangeran flm.as Siiria- -Negara informed the .Yamtuan 
Muda of what had happened' and of Ratu 'Bagiist proposal. Upii 
'Daeiig Chalia replied, that he had been called to fight, and now he 
had come they wanted to make peace; he was quite agreeable, but 
.'would like to try a fighkwith the Pangeran Dipati and Raden Jaga 
.first, as his brother’s cannons. had already been fired,, .and .even if 
that had not been done, they should be"'fired now, to show that his 
brother stood not alone but had.-flesh and blood. in other countries. 
He, had:.co,me late and in a hurry on'-account of the death of their 
brother, and if they . .could not .gain a. d.ecisive- victory at .once, he 
would, send to Riau for, a three' times larger fleet.^ ,, ..But he had no 
doubts about a speedy victory, 'as the ’Day aks, who ran if they 
heard a matchlock fired, 'would flee" at once when they.. heard the 
'roar of .the „ cannons and. -swivelgiins, and the Mohammedans of 
those parts had never -faced'' ao' open attack, their w’arf are being 
■carried on like that between a kite 'and ,a chicken; he had seen 
''enough., of it .-coming -up the ''river. 

After the meal the Yamtuan Muda- 'returned to his ship, and 
Ratu Bagiis went home with the Imam of Sebukit, with whom he 
'Stayed. Now by the will of God it came to pass that Ratu Bagus 
asked the Imam to help him to marry Utin Duwaman, the daughter 
of Pangeran Einas Suria Negara; if his suit would be accepted, he 
would do whatever Pangeran Tmas would like. The Imam in- 
formed Pangeran £mas, who consulted his brother the Yamtuan 
Muda; the latter was agreeable and tookjt as a good omen for 
victory. At the marriage the Yamtuan Pdiida would swear 
allegiance to him, drawing his weapon, and promising to make 
the bridegroom Penglima Perang, whilst he himself would under- 
take to he Penglima Besar, As Pangeran Tmas Suria Nt^ara and 
his wife had no objections, the Imam was told to inform Ratu 
Bagus that his proposal was accepted, and that the marriage 
should take place in three days. The bridegroom should, however, 
not become afraid at the mengaruk of the Bugis, which was a sign 
of their being pleased. The Imam told Ratu Bagus and informed 
him that the marriage would be informal, consisting of the reading 
■of prax'ers only, as in wartime they could not have the full cere- 
monies: if the\^ should be victorious, they could have the festivities 
later. He further told him of the Bugis custom rtP‘7igamk, 
Raja Bagus was pleased and satisfied, and. t5egan at once with the 
festivities. On the third day he was carried in procession to the 
audience-hall, wlieie the marriage-service was read, and then into 
the palace where he took his place next to the bride, and the couple 
partook of the ceremonial rice. Then the Bugis commenced the 
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mhipanik; the Yamtuan Muda drew his kerp, presented a new 
suit of clothes to the bridegroom and proclaimed him ! e'igbma 

Porang with the acclamation of the people and the firing of eleven 
gums In the same manner the Yamtuan Muda was pn>ciaimed 
F^mglima Besar by Pangeran Emas Suria W nen the 

ceremonies were over, the order was given to retiun io the w.a 
three days hence, and prayers ix^ad by the Imam ccmciiiucd Ihe 
festivities. 

Three davs later they moved upstream again and reached 
Kuala Sangking, The Pangeraii Dipati heaixl of die niarjiage^^ 
and the coming of the brothers ot Pangeran Enias Sima K 
from Sambas and Riau, and held a council ol war. HiS niimsters ■ 
represented to him all the trouble caused by the rashness ot Raden 
laga, which had involved them in a quarrel with touwcoiintiies. 
And their own Da\'aks were going over to Pangeran Emas Suria 
Negara, as the ro}'al ladies and the royal insignia were with him 
at SfTukit. 'Fhe old prince said nothing. It had gone with him 
as in the proi'erb: a lire starting can be easily quenched, but li it 
has grown big, it is \'ery hard to extinguish. 

When the fleet from Sfduikit arrived, the three brothers were 
united again after many years, and togedier they moumed tlie death 
of LJpu Daeng Marioh. Ilie three sons of Pangeran irimas .aina 
Neo-ara paid their respects to their uncle the Yamtuan Muda. A 
council of war was held, and on a Tuesday, when the sjiadows wm'e 
about three feet long, an attack on the stockades on the other side 
of the Melinsani-river was made. I wo stockades were taken; the 
third was that of Raden laga. The Bugis battered down the port, 
and the people fled over the flat part on the other side to Pmang 
Scduivu. The town was soon taken, but when the Bugis reached 
the courtyard of the Pangeran Dipati, they found that he had lied. 
They wanted to pursue him, but Pangeran Emas Suna Negara 
decided to stop for a day or two, and the houses were plundeied, 
but not burned. The people ol Pinang Seka}'u had fled by land 
and river; when they reached Mengkapas, they left behind the 
Kiayi and Pengerah to build a stockade there, and the princes with 
their men stayed by the mouth of the Sumpa' river at 1 ambong 
Bangsak Two days later the Bugis attacked the lower stockade 
and were held up there, but the Pengerah of^ Pinang Sekayu went 
upstream from the mouth ot the Nyawan-river to the Pangeran 
Adipati and Raden Jaga and informed them that they could not 
hold out longer, as the assailants were too strong in numbers, and 
the chiefs of the Dayaks of Mdlinsam were going over to Pangeran 
Emas Suria Negara, 

The Pangeran Dipati called the chiefs of the five Dayak- 
tribes and asked them whether they should flee or fight. !i 
thought it would hardly be of use to fight, as they had already 
given up their stockades at Pinang SSkayii, and lost everything by 
the plundering of Pinang Sekayu and could not meet the further 
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expenses of the war. They could not rely on their Dayaks, and, 
besides, what would become of their wives and children in the 
jungle, who, if they continued fighting, would be attacked by the 
bayaks of Landak, so that they could not leave them to them- 
selves, and the.Dayaks of Landak would be thirty to one against 
those of Mempawah. The chiefs advised fleeing ere the Dayaks 
of Landak should come, and the Pangeran Dipati asked them 
whether he should join them or not, but the chiefs of the Dayaks 
said that they would not be able to leave their temhawaitg 
(Dayak-villages?), and the Raja of Mennpawah would be their 
prince. The Pangeran Dipati thereupon fled with his family 
over Pabahan, Siri, Temila, Semgah and Tayan to Melio and 
settled there, his people being scattered, some at Pinang Sekayu, 
■others in the thnhawang StTau at the mouth of the Sumpa' 
river, and others at Tayan. 

(A shaer describes the fighting and the taking of Pinang 
SekayiL The ransacking of the palace is forbidden by the 
Yaintiian Miida), 

After the victory Pangeran fimas Suria Negara called the 
chiefs of the Meinpawah-Dayaks to Pinang Sekayu, and the chiefs 
of thirty villages came to do homage to him. When they had 
promised that they and their descendants would acknowledge 
Pangeran finias Suria Negara and his descendants as Penem- 
bahans of Sengkawo’ and their chiefs, Pangeran flnias 
ordered Andrigiiru L.emalo' to stand on the shore of the river, 
holding in his right hand a stone and in his left an egg. The 
Dayaks stood round him, and he told them to listen well to his 
v'ords: — “This agreement between us and the prince shall hold 
good with all his descendants and our descendants, and cannot 
be renounced, and if the Dayaks sin against it, the Dayaks shall 
die."' The Dayaks replied: “So be it/' and he continued: ''And 
if the (people who came over the) sea sin against it, the Dayaks 
shall die/’ One of the Dayaks replied: "You speak the truth, 
Ptaiglima Malo’ " and the latter threw the stone into the river 
and broke the egg before the people. But the Dayaks said: 
" You erred, Penglima; if the (people from the) sea sin against it, 
they are to die, and on no account are the Da 3 ^aks to die when the 
(people of the) sea sin against it; that word was wrong." The 
Peiiglima replied: “ If we do not like it, we can dive after that 
stone, and if w^e get it, we can alter the agreement." The chiefs 
of the Da^mks replied: " How can we dive after that stone which 
has sunk in a stream with such a strong current? Now of us 
will undertake to do that." The Ptmglima said: "If so, then I 
made no mistake, and we are at fault (jika hagitii kata kita hukan- 
lab salah nku dan kita4ah yang salah)4 The chiefs of the Dayaks 
replied: "We leave the matter to the Raja, to whom we have 
given over ourselves like white yarn (to be dyed whatever colour 
he wants). If he cares for us, we shall live happily; if not, 
■we shall be unhappy, and if we cannot bear it any longer, we 
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shall run away and try to find another prince who is abie to lake 
care of us.” 'Pansjeran fimas Siiria Negara said; " Do not let us 
quarrel 1 and my descendants shall take gooil care o( you, and 
shall not alter our covenant.” Me distributed presents amongst the 
chiefs, and they returned to their villages. 

Demang Rilaka Penawuna Chia’ then claimed punishment for 
the Dayaks of Salih, who had caused all the trouble, and suggested 
that they sheuid capture as man}- of them as they could and carry 
them avvay as slaves. Pangeran Rmas Suna Negara agreed, but 
those who' ran away were to remain his people. A part\- under 
Demang Rilaka went upstream and attacked the village at e!,ght 
o’clock in the morning. They captured about thirt\'-(!ve peojile. 
who by order of Pangeran Rmas Suria Negara where brought 
to Sebukit and made Mohammedans. The plunder was very 
rich, as e\-ervthing was taken away, even old sleeping mats and 
unclean animals, which were carried awa\' b\- the Da}-aks. 1 he 
Dayak-village of Salih consisted of fift_\- doors and about two 
hundred and fifty inhabitants, who went down to Pinang Sekayu 
and did homage to the princes. Pangeran Jfmns Suria Negara 
gave order to return the da}' alter the next, alkwing the emiit}- 
houses of Pinang Seka}-u to be taken down aiul bioughi to 
Sebukit. 

With singing and music the party rclurned to Sehuki!, \\luTe 
they were welcomed with ec]ual joy, and sail ron-coiou red lii-e. 
mixed with copper, silver and gold-coins, was scattered over the 
princes on their arrival at the Istana, to the delight ol the 
children who were waiting at the paiacedoor. A baiK]uet was 
given for the x'ictors in the audicncehall, concluded In prayers 
read by the Imam. 

Soon the Yamtuan Muda of Riaii and the Pangeran .Mangku- 
bumi of Sambas informed their brother that they wanted to return 
to their countries. The Pangeran Mangkubumi stateii that by 
the younger sister of Sultan Aadil he had four children, a daughter 
fimas Sani, daughter fiinas Saja, a son Daeng Buka, and a third 
daughter fimas Utih. The Yamtuan Muda of Riau had two 
daughters by 'the younpr sister of Sultan Sulaiman, Tengku 
Puteh and Tengku Hitam, and by another wife also two 
children, Raja Haji, who fell in the holy war, and a daughter 
Raja Halimah; the second daughter, Raja Aminah, was at 
that time not yet born. 1'hey wanted to make Pangeran 
ffmas Suria Negara the Pentmbahan of .Mempawah. Pangeran 
Kmas replied, that his wife wanted them to stay for another 
week: Sultan Muhammad Zainu’ddin had already given Mem- 
pawah to the Ratu Agung S5nuhun when they had left iMatan, 
and there the matter had to rest. After a week of festivities the 
Yamtuan Muda and the Pangeran Mangkubumi left, accompanied 
by Pangeran fimas Suria NSgara and his whole family, who made 
a fishing expedition of it. On a Monday, when the shadows were 
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: sixteen .feet long, they sailed, . guns firing- from ships and. shore, 
music playing, and the whole like, a -bridal' procession.. At the 
mouth of the river thedhree brothers bade farewell, and the Yam- 
tuan Miida returned to Riau, where'.- sixteen guns were fired at his- 
^ - arrival. , He'.then took care -of the welfare of Rian, which-wasmiost 
famous and flourishing in 1150 A.H. 

A.H. 1148 the Yamtuan Muda intended to go to Tepokan. 
When he halted at Tanjong Obin (Uban?), the Sultan called him 
, and the Orang-Kaya Indra- Bongsu back, as Raja Kechi' was 
attacking Riau again. They returned at once and stopped at 
Tanjong Pinang, sending out spies, who on the third day reported 
the sails of Raja Kechi' in the Straits of Tiling; this was on the 
first day of the month Safar. The Yamtuan Muda began the can- 
nonade with the vessels he had with-him, ordering Penglima Bongsu 
to bring the fleet from the river to Sengkarang, in order to protect 
the trading-vessels, of which the river was full. 

When Raja Kechi’ reached Penyengat, he found the Riau fleet 
waiting, stretching from Tanjong Pinang to Sengkarang. He 
stopped atT-^tfiyegat and hold a council of war. His ministers 
whispered amongst themseh'es at the foolishness of the under- 
taking. I'he merchants and inhabitants of Riau flocked to Tan- 
jong Pinang to see the fight and to bring provisions for the fleet; 
they brought tents with them and built ‘huts, and many had their 
small children and music with them. Sultan Sulainian and the- 
Yamtuan Muda were very glad that the people took it so lightly. 
The- warriors wanted to start fighting at once, but the Yamtuan 
Muda sent a letter to Raja Kechi', inviting him to commence at 
once with the play, as the shore was crowded with spectators whO' 
would be disappointed if they should not see the fighting between 
brothers and brothers-in-law, and would have incurred the expense 
of coming there and bringing all their provisions with them for 
nothing. If they should run short of provisions or ammunition,, 
there was a plentiful store at Riau, where gunpowder was manu- 
factured by tens of bamboo-vessels a day, and he would be glad 
to help Raja Kochi' with a boatful or two. Raja Kechi' went 
ashamed into his cabin, when the letter had been read to him, as 
he did not know what to do, and his ministers made various com- 
ments on it. The messenger returned and reported what he had 
seen and heard, and the Yamtuan Muda laughed. On the seventh 
day of the month Safar, when the sun was half up, the Yamtuan 
Muda had the war-drum sounded, and the fleet of Raja Kochi' 
started a tremendous cannonade. The Yamtuan Muda returned 
only one shot to ten of theirs, and ordered a vessel to move all 
guns from bows to stern, to turn round, and rowing backward, 
as if retreating, to fire on the enemy from the stern. Raja Kochi’, 
much ashameci, ordered firing to cease. He returned to Ptmyomgat 
and refused to eat. His ministers were disgusted. They had been 
made fools of, had been shown the posteriors of the foe, and 
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thought it better to jump over_ board. Besides, they thought of 
the oath in the Mosque, and felt like pirates. 1 hey agreed to 
carry Raja Kechi’ back by force if he would not return on his own 
accoiint. Sultan Sulaiman and the Yamtuan Muda were greatly 
amused by Raja Kechi’s running aw'ay lirst and then .inchoiing 
a<’ain On the next morning, a Wednesday, they opened liie at a 
distance of dua kali inandi pehmi ^e. ^ 

twice before it reached its destination from 1 eineiigat bo they 
foiiaht fas if in earnest), and people flocked to see. \\ hen Raja 
Keclii’ saw that he was made a fool of again, he decided to 
Mit waited until night. On the night from 

■day he sailed hack to Siak. Sultan Sulaiman and ti t \ amti an 
Muda with Raja Indra Bongsu returned to Kuui and htld ft., 
vities, but three days later followed with their fleet to make sure 
that Raja Kechi’ had returned to Smk, and then went b.ck to 
Riau. Afterwards the Sultan went to Pahang and built a wall 
round the tomb of his father, going in the s:ime veai also to 
Trengganu. When he was there, a man trom J ambelan, named 
HitaS brought news that Raja Kechi' was sailing to 1 rengganu 
with sixty-two vessels. This news was received on a Smuatay, 
the first day of Muharram A.H. llTk and 

ade built at the mouth of the river. Shortly alterwaals came kaja 
Indra-Bongsii. Daeng Kemboja and Lmche I nla jroin Kiau and 
requested the Sultan to return. 1 he Sultan mairied 1 un 
majid to the daughter of the Bendahara (ot 1 rengganu r) 

Tun Inah. He returned to Riau on Saturday, the twenlv-liist^day 
■of lumadi'l-akhir A.H. 1149, bringing the Ynng di-pertuan Krchi 
with him. On Thursday, the 7th day ot Dzulhajih, Kaja Jl'>'al”m 
was circumcised, Penglima Bongsu brought the news that the (i- 
vessels had passed Batang. The Sultan and the Wimtuan Muda 
then, in fulfilment of their vows, went with their whole housenalds 
to l^ngiijan, where two palaces had been built, close to a Kramat 
(sacred place). They moved into those palaces, and the higli 
dignitaries built temporary huts there. Every day festivities and 
banquets weer held, fishing»stakes were built round Pf'ngujan and 
.at low tide the royal ladies and children went to catch fish, heed- 
less that their beautiful sarongs from Palembang and Siantan got 
wet. The fish were cooked or curried. At night time the roya 
ladies amused themselves on the beach by moonlight. Ilajis and 
LcTais prayed and praised God, their voices mingling with the 
music until midnight. Early in the morning the princes w;atched 
the sunrise, until it was time to join in iTiorning-pra}'er. 1 ravers 
■over, they had breakfast, and then the pious assembled at the 
sacred tomb and read prayers and the Koran, receiving rich re- 
wards for their labour. They also prayed for long life and happi- 
ness for the princes, and a banquet was given to them.^ When all 
vows were fulfilled, the party returned to Riau, which became 
more and more famous, and a resort for merchants. 
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A.H. 1150 Rian was molested again by Raja KechJ', who 
sent his son., Raja Aalam, with Daeng'Matekko and Raja-fimas to* 
attack it. They arrived with' a fleet of. sixt}^ vessels, on the fifteenth, 
day of the month Rabi-uRawal and anchored at Tanjong Sebadam. 
As .many merchant-vessels as could find, place in the river sailed 
up, but the bigger ships had to stay in the roads. Suitan Siilaiman 
and the Yamtuan Miida collected their men, and Enche Kalang 
and Penglima Bongsii were sent with two war- vessels to recon- 
noitre. They met the fleet of Raja Aalam at Tanjong Sebadam, 
but their ships were blown ashore by a storm from the Straits and 
could not be got off . After a short fight the two men managed to 
escape upstream, but their ships were taken by the enemy. Raja 
Aalam went further upstream, but was held up by the Riau fleet, 
which had come to the barrier closing the mouth of the Payung- 
river. The fight began, wherein also the guns of Kota Rintang 
took part. Raja Aalam could not proceed further. None of the 
men of Rian were killed or wounded. Raja Aalam went back to 
Kampong Biilang, built a stockade there and out of some junks 
made a floating fort, which he made fast with chains in the sea 
near Kampong Bulang, whilst he directed his campaign against 
the Sungai Tarum, where, however, he was not very successful 

The Sultan and the Yamtuan Muda had a number of war- 
vessels and canoes tovced through the left branch of the river to 
relicN'e Tarum. Idie ^kmituan Muda himself led the attack, and 
the men of Siak fled, leaving three of their ships behind. After a 
short pause a general attack was made from Tarum downstream to 
d'anjong Sebadam, as there were many ships and stockades of the 
enemy on and along the river. At the time of the morning-prayer 
on Wednesday, the seventeenth day of Rabi-ul-akhir A.H. 1150, 
the attack began, and with the help of God all stockades and many 
ships were taken, and in the night, at the time of the evening- 
prayer, Raja Aalam, Daeng Matekko and Raja Bmas fled, nobody 
knows where, leaving behind a great number of ships and guns. 

A sbaer follows, describing the events from the return of 
the Yamtuan Muda from Mempawah to this last war. 

The book concludes with a sbaer praising the five brothers, 
whose advance in the world was solely due to their following the 
right faith in the right way and to their unity and brotherly love, 
and exhorting their descendants to follow their example. 

This (copy, from which the book was printed?) was written 
by Haji Abdullah, the son of Khairifld-din, a native of Juanah, 
on the twenty-seventh day of the month Shaaban A.H. 1282, a 
Sunday. 
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The size of Trees in the Malay Peninsula. 

Bv F. W. Foxwokthv. 

None of our trees approach the dimensions of the “ big trees 
■of North America, nor do they equal the largest trees ol the 
Australian region. 'Fhey do, however, approacli ! airly closely the 
dimensions of the largest trees found in other parts ol the eastern 

tropics. 

Heie-ht— The accurate measurement of the height ol large 
trees pi^ents some difficulty and careful instrumental deter- 
minations of the height of our trees are lew. It olteii happens 
that a larse tree standing in the open is credited \Mth gicat ntig.it, 
often with as much as a hundred feet more than it possesses 
Experienced observers may make a mistake ol thirty or more leet 
in a visual estimate of height, and the error made b\’ inexpeiieni.ed 
■observers is likely to be much greater. Certain ol our trees 

have been, by some persons, stated to be much more than ..^tlt) leet 
in height. Such statements lack verification, ami are probably 
the result of careless e.stimate by inexperienced observers. 1 he 
only way to determine the height of a tree, accurately is by the use 
•of instruments of precision, if the tree is stamling, or by direct 
measurement of felled trees. 

The tallest tree thus far recorded from the Peninsula was a 
Tualang (Koonipassia exceha Taub.), whicli was 2()5 leet in 
height, 'fhe tree was measured by B. F. 11. Barnard, _ Deputy 
Conservator of Forests, with the aid of a h_\-psometer. 1 iiaiang 
often readies large size and certain indivitiuals of this_species, in 
Sarawak, have been recorded as reaching a height of 27.7 feet. 

The next tallest tree which has been reciirded is a Kapur 
(Dryobalaiiops aromatica Gaertn. f.), whose height was 220 leet. 
Jelutong (Dyera spp.) sometimes reaches a height of 20t) feet, and 
there are, perhaps, a few other kinds ol trees which occasionally 
reach that height, although definite records are lacking. 

Forest officers measure a great many trees, but the total height 
is not often recorded, because total height is ol much less im- 
portance than the diameter and the height to the first branch, 
as these are the measurements used in calculating the volume of 
useful timber in the tree, and also because the total height can 
rarely be determined with accuracy in the forest, with the time 
and equipment available. The best opportunity lor delermining 
the heights of numbers of trees comes when felling is going on, 
and quite a number of measurements have been made at such 
times. It may be stated, as a result of measurements that have 
been made, that the average height of the top of the forest canopy 
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is' a little.more, than 1 50,,feet. -'Here 'and there certain .very 'large 
trees project for some distance above this level. The height to the 
first branch is, in most cases, less than 100 feet, but there are a 
few kinds of trees, such as Keruing ( Dipteromrpiis spp.) md 
Kapur {Dryohalanops afomatica Gaertn. f.), which usually exceed 
100 feet to the first branch when mature. A number of other 
kinds of trees have occasional individuals which are more than 
100 feet to the first branch. 

Diameter and girtli. — The measurement of the thickness of 
a tree is made at breast height (4>4 feet above the ground), ex- 
cept when there are buttresses, when it is made above these. 
Diameter is usually measured with the aid of callipers, except in 
the case of very large trees, when the girth is taken with a tape. 
The largest tree recorded in the Peninsula is a Chengal {Balano- 
mrptis Heimii King) in the Parit Forest Reserve, Kinta District, 
Perak. This tree was 40 feet five inches in girth (154 inches in 
diameter) and was estimated to be 125 feet to the first branch. 

The following table shows the average diameters of the 
different trees, as recorded in valuation surveys during the last 
five }’ears. All trees over 12 inches in diameter have been re- 
corded, when a survey was made. The last column of the table 
gi\TS the maximum diameter recorded for the tree, whether in 
valuation surveys or elsewhere. Measurements have been made 
in most of the states of the Peninsula, and the table represents our 
present knowledge of the size of our trees. The class recorded as 
Miscellaneous ’V contains all trees not separately named and 
includes a very large number of forms, most of them small. 

Table of Sizes of Trees. 


Tree 

Total 

Trees 

measured. 

1 

Average 

diameter 

iiiclies. 

Maximum 

diameter 

inelies. 

Meranti — S horea spp. 

19,041 

24 

^ 88 

Kelat — E ugenia spp. . . . . i 

10,461 

16 

46 

Keruing — D ipterocarpus spp. 

8,572 

26 

78 

Kempas — K oompassia malaccensis 

4,220 

24 

83 

Medang — various Lauraceae 

3,865 

18 

48 

Mempening — O uercus spp. . . 

3,268 

16 

52 

Resak— S horea spp., Hopea spp., etc. 

! 3,020 

22 

84 

Kapur — D ryohalanops aromatica . , 

} 2,862 

28 

134 

Keranji — D ialium spp. 

2,360 ; 

20 

52 

Merawan — H opea spp. 

1,754 

• 18 

42 

Bintangor — C alophyllum spp. 

1,461 

16 

32 

P ETA L I N G — Och anos t achy s ament acea 

1,418 

16 

35 

Nyatoh — ^P alaquium spp,, etc. 

1,338 

18 

46 

Ghengal — B alanocarpus Heimii 

1,261 

34 

■ 154 

Keledang — A rtocarpus lanceaefolia 

1,165 

20 

56 
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Tree 

Total 

Trees 

measured. 

Averai^e 
I (liainotei 
iiudies. 

r ■ . . ■ 

; Alax’niuiiii 

(lio meter 
iiudies. 

Merbau — Intsia spp 

1,129 

26 

87 

Sepetir — Sindora spp. 

920 

22 

54 

Rengas — Melanorrhoea spp., etc. 

916 

20 

' . 46 , , 

Mengkulang — Tarrietia spp. 

818 

22' 

■ 46 , 

Jelutong — Dyera spp. 

608 

26 

100 

SiMPOH — Dillenia spp., Wormia spp. 

524 

20 

. 3S 

Seraya — Shorea Curtisii 

471 

32 

80 

Kulim — Scorodocarpus borneensis . . 

447 

18 

59 

Mersawa — Anisoptera spp. .. 

.358 

34 

88 

Penaga — Mesua ferrea 

355 

18 

28 

T ualang — Koompassia excelsa 

349 

40 

107 

Keladan — Dryobalanops oblongifolia 

319 

24 

■ 54' 

Durian Daun — Durio spp. . . 

303 

22 

42 

Kayu Arang — Diospyros spp. 

215 

16 

28 

Kama? — Strombosia rctiindifolia 

190 

16 

34 

Kungkur — Pithecolobium confertum 

167 

16 

34 

Betis — P ayena iitilis . . 

165 

26 

69 

Terentang — C ampnosperma spp. . . 

161 

22 

38 

7'empinis — S loetia sideroxylon 

140 

18 

25 

Berangan — C astanopsis spp. 

127 

18 

35 

Tembusu — F agraea gigantea 

119 

22 

61 

Meranti Pahang — S horea spp. 

113 

28 

71 

Bungor — L agerstroemia spp. 

89 

18 

39 

Punggai — C oelostegia Griffithii 

62 

20 

44 

Dedali — S trombosia javanica 

55 

18 

48 

Damar Hitam — B alanocarpus spp. . . 

44 

24 

28 

Leban — V itex spp 

44 

16 

18 

Geronggang — C ratoxylon arborescens 

30 

18 

38 

Miscellaneous 

47,585 

18 


Total trees measured .. 

122,952 
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Spolia Mentawiensia, V 

■ Dermaptera. 

Par le Dr, Alfredo Borelli, 

(Mtiseo Zoologico, Torino). 

(Figs. 1, 2). 

With an Introduction by C. Boden Kloss, 

Director of Museums, 

Straits Settlements and Federated Malay States. 

u Introduction. 

The Mentavvi Group, to the west of Sumatra, consists of the 
islands of Siberut, Sipora, and North and South Pagi. The first 
and northernmost is larger than the other three (which are fairly 
equal in size) put together. 
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Little was known of their entomology until I visited Siberiit 
and Sipora during September — November 1924, accompanied by 
Mr. N. Smedley, Assistant Curator of the Raffles Museum, Singa- 
pore, and Dr. H. M. Karny, Assistant Entomologist, Zoological 
Museum, Buitenzorg, Java, with a party of native collectors. I 
have, as usual, to thank the Government of Netherlands India for 
the assistance and facilities afforded. 

The islands are not very pleasant collecting grounds; they 
are mostly swamp out of which rise hills nowhere more than 500 
metres high and generally difficult to get at, being surrounded by 
soft ground. The sago palm is common. The native villages are 
situated on the banks of rivers some distance upstream, and there 
are scarcely any paths except those made by the Dutch military 
posts: these are generally through flat land and are often untravers- 
able owing to floods. There is much rain throughout the year. 
The islands are unhealthy; in spite of systematic employment of 
quinine and other precautions, all the members of a party of fif- 
teen, except myself, suffered from malaria either on the islands or 
scon after leaving them. 

The group lies parallel to the west coast of Sumatra and 
about 90-110 kilometres distant. Siberut is about 110 kilometres 
long and about fift\^ broad, and its northern extremity is on Lat. 
1° South. 

The islands are apparently connected with each other by a 
sea-bottom of less than 200 metres and most bathygraphical charts 
show a connection with Sumatra, via the Batii Islands to the north- 
east, by a narrow ridge of similar soundings; but I am inclined to 
doubt that this ridge is unbroken as indicated, for the faunas of 
the groups differ greatly, while, though the Mentawi Islands possess 
a much richer mammalian fauna than the undoubtedly deep-water 
islands of Simalur and Engano at the extremities of the West 
Sumatran chain of islands, the fauna is much more peculiar and 
differentiated than that of Nias Island, also represented as being 
within the one hundred fathom line. Whatever the depths may be, 
they certainly are not those of the shallow Sunda shelf (less than 
73 metres) on which stand almost all the land-masses of Malaysia, 
i,e., the Peninsula, Sumatra, java, Bali, Borneo, etc. 

Apart from the doubtful connecting ridge the group is sur- 
rounded by depths of 200-1000 metres of water; further, every- 
where directly between it and Sumatra lies the long Mentawi 
Basin with depths of 1000-2000 metres. Such conditions render 
several of the West Sumatran Islands, in spite of small size and 
lack of height, zoologically quite as distinct from each other and 
from the rest of Malaysia as the larger areas of that sub-region 
are from each other. 

The islands are forested all over save for the natives' plan- 
tations, and our material was obtained from varied localities near 
the Government stations of Siberut, in the island of that name, 
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and Sioban in Sipora; it came from the sca-shore, low-lying, 
ground, the swamps, cultivated areas, and from, such hills as were 
accessible. 

During the journey to and from the islands we also made 
small collections of insects at Padang,. West Sumatra.: on Pulau 
Tello, one of the shallow-water Batu Islands to the north of 
Siberut; and on the Pagi Islands where Dr. Karny spent several 
days. 

As reports on the various collections obtained are prepared 
they will be published in various journals under the general title 
“ Spolia Mentawiensia.” 

The following have appeared to date: — 

Spolia Mentawiensia: Flora. H. N. Ridlej', Kew Bulletin of 

Miscellaneous Information, No. 2, 1926, pp. .^6-94. 

Spolia Mentawiensia: Birds. F. N. Chasen and C. Boden Kloss, 

Ibis, 1926, pp. 269-305. Plate III and lig. 10. 

Spolia Mentawiensia: Reptiles and Amphibians. Malcolm A. 

Smith, Ann. and Mag. Nat. Mist. (9) 18, 1926, pp. 76-81. 
Spolia Mentawiensia: Zoraptera. H. II. Karny, Treiibia, IX, 

1926, pp. 1-5, pl. I, text figs. 1-3. 

ii. Systematic. 

Diplatys karnyi nov. sp. (Siberut). 

Nesoga.der gonophygius nov. sp. (Siberut). 

iii. Dermapteres des lies Mentawi. 

Depuis les quelques espkes recueillies par le Dr. Elia Modi- 
gliani et conservees dans les collections du Mu.see civique de Genes, 
personne que je sache, n’a fait des recherches de Dermapteres dans, 
les lies Mentawi. Aussi est-ce avec plus grand interet que j’ai 
examine le materiel rkini par le Mus6e Raffles de Singapore et le 
Musee Zoologique de Buitenzorg au cours d’une excursion faite 
dans les lies Siberut et Sipora pendant les mois de Septembre et 
Octobre 1924. Cette collection comprend 22 especes dont 2 
nouvelles. 

Des 19 especes d4jl connues la seule Tagalina semperi Dohrn,. 
n’a ete rencontree jusqu’4 present ni a Sumatra ni a Java, les 
autres sont pour la plupart communes a tout I'archipel Malais. 
1 outefois Parapsalis laevis, Gonolabidura piligera et Chactospania 
lanceolata signalees de Sumatra et des Philippines n’ont pas encore 
rencontrees a Java et Proreus delicatulus dccrit de Ceylan n’a 
ete retrouvee qu’a Sumatra. 

Des especes rapportks des lies Mentawi par le Dr. Modigliani: 
AUosietbus indicum van , minor (Borm.), Allostethella dorias 
(Bonn.), Spongovostox stsUd (Bottn.) , Chaetospania feae (Borm.),. 
Chelisoches variopictus (Borm.),, Chelisoches superba (Dohrn) et 
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Nafberia simplex (Borm.) aiicune n’a ete retrouvee par rexpedition 
du Mus(§e Raffles ni par le docteur Karny dii Musee Biiitenzorg, 
qiii Faccompagnait, 

PROTODERMAPTERA* ^ ■ 

Fam. Pygldicranidae. ■ ' 

Subf. Diplatynae. 

Gen. Diplatys Serville. 

Diplatys karny i nov. sp. 

Tete d’un brun chocolat avec la moitie anterieiire du clypeus 
jaime pale, la levre superieiire brim testace, les palpes bruns a la 
base cFun jaiine pale k Fextremite. Front bombe, bien distinct de 
Focciput deprime et etroit qui presente iin court sillon median et 
est reborde le long du bord poslerieur; sutures indistinctes cretes 
oculaires marquees et de moitie plus courtes que le diametre longi- 
tudinal des yeux, tres gros et convexes. Antennes de 21 articles, 
le brun, de la couleur de la tete, les suivants d’un jaune testace 
oil olivatre. 

Pronotum plus court que la tete, a peii-pres aussi long que 
large dans le tiers anterieur puis allant se retrecissant fortement 
jusqiFau bord postorieur qui est de pen superieur a la moitie de sa 
plus grande largeiir. Bombe, de la couleur de la tete et traverse- 
par un sillon median longitudinal dans sa moitie^ anterieur; jaune 
piile et deprime dans la moitie posterieur, bords lateraux con- 
vergents et presque droits ornes de poils marrons, angles et bord 
posterieurs fortement arrondis, 

Ecusson jaune ptile. 

Elytres presque trois fois aussi longues que le pronotum, d'un 
brun fonce, arrondies poster ieurement. 

Ailes longues comme le tiers des elytres, d'un brun testace- 
ornees d'line tache jaune dans la moitie anterieiire interne. 

Pattes d'un jaune fauve, les femurs de la premike paire ornes 
d'une petite tache d'un brun noiratre sur la face anterieure, pres de 
Farticulation avec les tibias; article des tarses un peu plus long 
que la somme des deux suivants. 

Abdomen cylindrique; les segments etroits a bords parallcdes. 
du au 8^ allant s’elargissant faiblement du 8® au dernier dont 
la largeur est a peine egale k une fois et un tiers celle du 1®^*; plis 
tubercuiaires des 3® et 4® segments bien marquk. D'un roux 
ferrugineux passant au marron rpugeatre dans les derniers seg- 
ments, ornes d’une pubescence jaunitre. Dernier segment rec- 
tangulaire, a peii-pres aussi long que large; bombe et pourvu d'un 
leger sillon median longitudinal, dkliye dans le tiers postkieur,. 
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avec une impression mediane circuiaire en reuei cuiuie ic uum 
posterieur, celui-ci reborde et legerement concave entre les racines 
de la pince, obliquement tronque sur les cotes. 

Segments sternaux testaces. 

Segments inferieurs de Tabdomen testaces. Penultieme seg- 
ment un pen plus long que large avec les cotes dioits et parallelts 
dans la premiere moitie, puis legerement arrondis 
et convergents jusqu’au bord posterieur coupe drojt 
// \\ avec les angles posterieurs faiblement arrondis. Sa 

I I I I surface opaque et legerement convexe presente une 

II i I longue depre.ssion ovale qui occupe la moitie pos- 

j \l \ terieure du segment (fig. 1).. 

; \ Branches de la pince d’un roux fauve; sub- 

contigues a la base, droites ei triquetres, faiblement 
■ W I dilates et finement crenelees internement dans le pre- 
I mier tiers de leur longueur, puis cylindriques lisses 
1 I et se courbant legerement jusqu’aux pcintes aigues 

'i qui se rencontrent. 

Longueur du corps $ 11.5 millim. 

Longueur de la pince $ 23 millim. 

Espece qui par la forme de I’abdomen ct de la pince rappdle 
Diplatys iacobsoni Burr de Batavia dont elle differe par la taille, 
deux fois plus grande, par la couleur du pronotum et par la 
dll penultieme segment ventral qui se rapproche dc celle de D. 
greeni Burr. 

Siberut (fles Mentawi), Septembre 1924 (H. 11. Karny): 1 $ . 
Diplatys greeni Burr. 

Siberut, Septembre 1924 (C. B. K. ct N. S.) : 1 9 . 

Get exemplaire correspond exactement h la fig. 2 donnee par 
Malcolm Burr (D. miriceps, Journ. Bombay Nat. Hist. Soc. XIV, 
p. 75, PL A, fig. N3, 1901). 

Subf. Pygidicraninae. 

. Gen. Tagalina Dohrn. 

Tagalina semperi Dohrn. 

Sipora, Octobre 1924 (C. B. K. et N. S.): 1 $ et une larve. 
Siberut, Septembre et Octobre 1924 (H. H. K.); 1 9,1 
nymphe $ , 1 larve. 

Sipora, Octobre 1924 (H. H. K.) : 1 nymphe. 

Gen. Kalocrania Zacher. 

Kalocrania marmoricrura Serville. 

Siberut (West Sumatra), Septembre 1924 (C. B. K. et N. S.): 
1 nymphe $ . 

Fam. Labiduridae. 

Subf. Allostethinae. 

Gen. Gonolabidura Zacher. 
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CiO'iiolabidiira piligera Borm. 

Sipora, Getobre 1924 (C. B. K. et N. S.) : 1 i , 

Subf. Psalinae. 

Gen. Parapsaiis Borelli. 

Pafapsalis laevis Borelli. 

Siberut, 23 Septembre 1924 (H. H. K.) I larve. 

PARADERMAPTERA. 

Fam. Apachyidae. 

Gen. Apacliyiis Serv. 

Apacliyiis cliartaceiis Haan. 

Sipora, Octobre 1924 (C. B. K. et N. S.) : 1 9 . 

EUDERMAPTERA. 

Fam. Labiidae. 

Subf. Nesogastrinae, 

Gen. Nesogaster Verb. 

Nesogaster amoeniis Stal. 

Sipora Octobre 1924 (C. B. K. et N. S.): 1 $ de la forme 
depOLirvue d’ecaille alaire. 

Nesogaster gonopygius nov. sp. 

Tete plus longue que large, pen bombee, d un jaiine orange 
avec la kHu'e superieure et les palpes testaces. Sutures fines niais 
distinctes. Antennes de 1 1 articles, les 5 premiers d’un jaune 
testace, brims du (y' au 8^ les 3 derniers blanchatres. 

Pronotum rectangiilaire avec le bord et les angles posterieurs 
legcrement arrondis; im pen plus court que la tete et a peine plus 
long que large; d'lin brim marron fonce, jaune testace le long des 
borcis lateraiix. 

Elytres brunes avec reflets pourpres, ornees d’une tache jaune 
sur les angles humeraiix; cl’iine longueur presque double de celie 
du pronotum qifelles debordent sensibiement de chaque cote; 
angles humeraux arrondis; cotes droits, parallMes, bord poste- 
rieur droit. 

Ailes saillantes, de longueur egale a celie du pronotum, brunes 
avec line tache jaune dans le tiers basal externe. 

Pattes d’un jaune pale, les femurs de la paire entierement 
bruns, ceux de la 2^‘ et de la 3^ paire bruns dans la moitie basale. 

Abdomen d\m roux fauve, luis^nt; plis tuberculaires des 2^ 
et 3^ segments bien distincts. Dernier segment brun fonce dans 
la moitie po.sterieure, rectangulaire, plus large que long, faiblement 
convexe avec le bord posterieur sensibiement reborde. 

Pygidiiim brun testace, saillant, plus long que large, convexe 
en dessus, rectangiilaire avec les bords lateraux paralleles et le 
bord posterieur saillant en son milieu en forme de triangle emousse 
(fig. 2). ■ . 
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Br 3 .nchcs de pince d un brun fuiive uvec les pointes plus 
foncees; ecartees a la base, convexes, droites et presque paralleles 
dans les deux premiers tiers de leiir longueur, 
puis faiblement courbees eii dedans et allant 
s'amincissant jusqidaux pointes, creusees et 
finement denteiees en dedans le long dii pygi- 
dium, puis lisses. 

Penultieme segment ventral plus large 
que long, rectangulaire avec le bord posterieur 
faiblement arrondi. 

Longueur du corps $ : 4.5.milliTn. 
Longueur de la pince : 1.6 millim.^ 
Siberiit, Octobre 1924, $ et $ (LL FL K.). 
Hspece Yoisine de N. mounseyi Burr des 
iles Philippines, le pygidiiim non tranque 
posterieurement et Fabsence ^ d'epine avant 
la seconde moitie des branches de la pince 1 en distingueid' desuite, 
ainsi que la coloration differente des antennes et des el\‘tres. 

Subf. Spongiphorinae. 

Gen. Spongovostox Burr. 

Spongovostox semiflavus (Bonn.). 

Siberut, Septembre 1924, 1 9 (C. B. K. et N. S.). 

Subf. Lofotinae, 

Csen. Chaetospania Karsch. 

Chaetospansa lanceolata Borelli. 

F^es biologicae, Vol. I, No. 5, fig. 6, Torino 1926. 

Siberut, Octobre 1924, ^ et 9 (FL 11. K.). 

Des exemplaires de cette espece provenant des lies FdiiHppines 
ainsi que d’autres recueillis a Lampongs (Sumatra) par le^ Dr. 
Karny avaient ete rapportes dans line note precedente* a la Chae- 
tospania quadrata Burr. 

Gen. Labia Leach. 

Labia curvicauda Motsch. 

Sipora, 9 Octobre 1924 (FL FL K.); 1 9 . 
var. flavicollis Borm. 

Sipora, 26 Octobre 1924 (FL FL K.) : 1 9 . 

Labia pilicornis Motsch. 

Siberut, Septembre 1924 (H. H. K.): Plusieurs exemplaires 
^ et 9 . 

Gen. Pr^iabia Burr. 

Prolabia arachidis (Yersin). 

Sipora, Octobre 1924 (FL H. K.): Larve. 

Subf. Sparattioae. 

Gen. Atichetiamus Karsc'h. 


Boll. Mus. Zool. ed Anal eomp. Torino, Vo3. 38, ii.s. No. 13, pag, 11; 
1923, Treubia, VIII, p. 26B, 1926, , 
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A«c!ieiiomii.s javaiiiiS'. Borm.'- ■ ' . 

Pulaii Tello, isles Batu, Novembre 1924 (H. H. K .) : . et 9 . 
Fam. Clielisochidae. 

Siibf. Chelisochiiiae. 

Gen. Chelisoches Sciidder. 

Clielisoclies morio Fabr. 

Siberut, Septembre 1924 (C. B. K. et N. S.) : 2 9 . 
Gheiisoclies semiriifus Borelli. 

Res biologicae, Vol. I, No. 1, p. 7, fig. 7, 7a, 8. Torino 1926. 
Sipora et Siberut, Septembre et Octobre 1924. 

Plusieiirs exemplaires $ et 9 recueillis par les M usees Raffles 
uitenzorg; les seuls exemplaires connus, 

Gen. Proreus Burr. 

Proreiis delicatoiiis? Burr. 

Siberut, Septembre 1924, 1 9 (C. B. K. et N. S.). 

Exemplaire que je rapporte avec beaiicoiip de doute a cette 
espke a cause de la difference de coiileur des elytres et des pattes. 
Elytres d’un marron rougeatre ornees d’une tache jaiine qui occupe 
le milieu de la moitie anterieure; legeu'ement ponctiiees. Pattes 
brunes avec les tarses testaces. Un exemplaire 9 piesentant les 
mOmes particularites de coloration, provenant de Lampongs (Su- 
matra) m’avaii deja ete communique par le Dr. Karny (v. Boreili^ 
Treubia, VllI, p. 268, 1926). 

Gen. fianiaxas Burr. 

Hamaxas feae Borm. . y ; ^ 

Sipora, Octobre 1924: 1 ^ et 3 9 (C. B. K. et N. S.). 
L'exemplaire $ diffc^re de la description originale de de Bor- 
mans et de la figure donnee par Malcolm Burr, dans son etude sur 
Dermapteres de Tlnde en ce qudl presente, le long de Farete interne 
des branches de la pince, deux dents dont Tune, plus grosse, situee 
au tiers, Fautre au~dela du second tiers de leur longueur, les deux 
epines reliees par line legere saillie du bord inferieur des branches; 
Fexemplaire typique pr«§sente une seule dent.* Des exemplaires 
presentant la meme particularite ont d'ailleurs ete signales des lies 
Philippines, de Borneo et de Sumatra. 

Hamaxas.semiiiiteiis Borm. . 

Sipora, Octobre 1924 (C. B. K. et N. S.) : 1 3 . 

Siberut, Septembre 1924 (H. H. K.): 1 9. 

Fam. Forficulidae. 

Subf. Anechiirinae. 

Gen. Allodahlia Burr. 

AHodahlla scabriiiscula Serville. 

Sipora, Octobre 1924 (C. B. K. et N. S.) : 2 ^,49 et larves. 

Malcolm Barr, in: The Baixna- of ■ British India. Bermaptera. 
London, 1910, PI. IX, hg. 88. 
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Spolia Mentawiensia: Fulgoroidea, Homoptera. 

(Cixiidae, Meenoplitlae, Delphacidae, Derbidae). 

, By F. Muir. 

Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Experimental Station, Honolulu, T. H. 

(Figures 1-34). 

With an Introduction by C. Boden Kloss, 

Director of Museums, 

Straits Settlements and Federated Malay States. 

i. Introduction. 

ii. Systematic. 

iii. Account of the Gollection. 

i. Introduction. 

The Mentawi Group, to the west of Sumatra, consists of the 
i.slands of Siberut, Sipora, and North and South Pagi. The first 
and porthernmost is larger than the other three Cwhich are fairly 
equal in size) put together. 

Little was known of their entomology until I visited Siberut 
and Sipora during September-November 1924, accompanied by 
Mr. N. Smedley, Assistant Curator of the Raffles Museum, Singa- 
pore, and Dr. H. H. Karny, .Assistant Entomologist, Zoological 
Museum, Buitenzorg, Java, with a party of native collectors, I 
have, as usual, to thank the Government of Netherlands India for 
the assistance and facilities afforded. 

The islands are not very pleasant collecting grounds; they 
are mostly swamp out of which rise hills nowhere more than 500 
metres high and generally difficult to get at, being surrounded by 
soft ground. The sago palm is common. The native villages are 
situated on the banks of rivers some distance upstream and there 
are scarcely any paths except' those made by the Dutch military 
posts: these are generally through flat land and are often un- 
traversable owing to floods. There is much rain throughout the 
year. The islands are unhealthy; in spite of systematic employ- 
ment of quinine and other precautions, all the members of a party 
of fifteen, except myself, suffered from malaria either on the 
islands or soon after leaving them. 

The group lies parallel to the west coast of Sumatra and 
about 90-130 kilometres distant. Siberut is about 110 kilometres 
long and about fifty broad, and its northern extremity is on Lat. 
1° South. 

The islands are apparently connected with each other by a 
sea-bottom of less than 200 metres, and most bathygraphical charts 
show a connection with Sumatra, via the Batu Islands to the north- 
east, by a narrow ridge of similar soundings; but 1 am inclined 
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to doubt that this ridge is unbroken as indicated, for the faunas 
of the groups differ greatly, while, though the Mentawi Islands 
possess a much richer mammalian fauna than the undoubtedly 
deep-water islands of Simalur and Engano at the extremities of the 
West Sumatran chain of islands, the fauna is much more peculiar 
and differentiated than that of Nias Island, also represented as 
being within the one hundred fathom line. Whatever the depths 
may be, they certainly are not those of the shallow Sunda shelf 
(less than 75 metres) on which stand almost all the land-masses 
of Malaysia, the Peninsula, Sumatra, java, Bali, Borneo, etc. 

Apart from the doubtful connecting ridge the group is sur- 
rounded by depths of 200-1000 metres of water; further, every- 
where directly between it and Sumatra lies the long Mentawi Basin 
with depths of 1000-2000 metres. Such conditions render several 
of the West Sumatran Islands, in spite of small size and lack of 
height, zoologically quite as distinct from each other and from the 
rest of Malaysia as the larger areas of that sub-region are from 
each other. 

The islands are forested all over, and our material was ob- 
tained from varied localities near the Government stations of 
Siberut, in the island of that name, and Sioban in Sipora: it came 
from the sea-shore, low-hing ground, the swamps, cultivated areas, 
and from such hills as were accessible. 

During the journey to and from the islands we also made 
small collections of insects at Padang, West Sumatra; on Pulau 
Tello, one of the shallow-water Batu Group to the north of 
Siberut; and on the Pagi Islands where Dr. Karny spent several 
days. 

As reports on the various collections obtained are prepared 
they will be published in various journals under the general title 
Spolia Mentawiensia.'" 

The following have appeared to date: — 

Spolia Mentawiensia: Flora. H. N. Ridley, Kew Bulletin of 
Miscellaneous Information, No. 2, 1926, pp. 56-94. 

Spolia Mentawiensia: Birds. F. N. Chasen and C. Boden 
Kloss, Ibis, April 1926, pp. 269-305. Plate iii and Fig. 
10 . 

Spolia Mentawiensia: Reptiles and Amphibians. Malcolm 
A. Smith, Ann. and Mag., Nat, Hist. (9) XVIII, 1926,. 
pp. 76-81. 

ii. Systematic. 

Andes siberutensis sp. nov. (Siberut Id.) 

Mnemosyne fuscmervis sp. nov. (Sipora Id.) 

Oliarus angusticeps sp. nov. (Sipora Id.) 

Myndus duhms sp. nov. (Siberut Id.) 

Ostama junctissima sp« nov. (Siberut Id.) « ' 
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hdalaxa bispinmta sp. nov: (Sipora Id.) 

Ugyops instikris sp. nov. (North Pagi Id.) 

Dicranotropis insigfiis sp, noy, iSiberut 

Neocyclakara fiaveola sp. nov p Id.) 

sp. nov. (Siberiit Id.) 
Kainendiika karnyi sp. iiov. (Sipora Id.) 

Megatropis karnyi sp. nov. (Sipora Id.) 

Megatropis sibenitensis sp, nov. (Siberut Id.) 

Megatropis simplex sp, no\K (Sihenit kl) 

Mysidiodes inultmaciilata sp. nov. (Sipora Id.) 

Rbotana bicolor sp. nov, (Sipora Id.) 

Rhotana sentipalinus sp. nov, (Sipora Id.) 

Pamendanga siporeijsis sp, nov. (Sipora Id.) 

Pamendanga rubicmida sp. nov. (Sipora Id.) 
Pamendanga diffusa sp. nov. (North Pagi Id.) 

Zoraida smedleyi sp. nov. (Siberut Id.) 

Zoraida karnyi sp. nov. (Siberut Id.) 

Zoraida padangensis sp. nov. (West Sumatra) 
Pseudohelcita nitida sp. nov. (Sipora Id.) 

Zeugma elegans sp. nov. (Sipora Id.) 

Zeugma karnyi sp. nov. (Siberut Id.) 

iii. Account of the Collection* 

Cixiidae, Meenophidae, Dclphacidae, Derbidae. 

The collection dealt with in this paper was received from 
Mr. C. Boden KIoss, Director of the Raffles Museum, Singapore, 
and was made mostly by Dr. H. H. Karny in the Mcntawi Islands 
^ofF the west coast of Sumatra. Very little was known of the 
Fulgorids of these islands and so the present collection is of great 
interest. The island of Nias, to the north of the Mentawi group 
is much better known and the high endemism there justified us in 
^expecting a similar high percentage of endemic insects in the 
.southern islands. So very little is known of the Fulgorids of 
Sumatra that it is difficult to draw any conclusions at present. 
Of the thirty-six species dealt with twenty-six have been treated 
.as new to science, one unidentified and nine as occurring in other 
places. Of these latter there appears to be more connection with 
Borneo than elsewhere, but a better knowledge of the Sumatra 
Fulgorids is very desirable. The new species are all related to 
‘Other Malaysian species. In the following pages each collectors 
initials are attached to the specimens obtained by him. 

CIXIIDAE. 

Andes St§L 

.1. Andes siberutensis sp, nov. Fig. L 
Male: length 3 mm.; tegmen 4.5 mm. 

Stramineous or light brown^ a series of darker marks on genae 
and sides of vertex, a few minute dark specks on lateral portions 
of pronotum, darker over mesonotum with slightly darker brown 
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•over lateral xarinae; two small dark bands on first femora and a 
very indistinct one on second. Tegmina hyaline, slightly opales- 
cent, a stramineous mark from base to middle of clavus and then 
across tegmen to middle of costa, the borders of this area with 
darker broken area, a dark mark .at apex of clavus, mottled with 
light brown in apical cells; veins same color as membrane, with 
many brown granules, smaller and more numerous over apical 
half. Wings hyaline, slightly opaque and slightly fuscous, veins 
'fuscous. , 

Genitalia figured; the apex of periandrium on ventral aspect 
produced into four long, curved spines joined together at base 
into a plate, the dorsal aspect produced into a short, thick spine 
and one long and slender spine. Apex of anal segment round, 
slightly curved ventracl. 

Described from two males from Siberiit (H. H. K. 9. ix. 1924). 

There is a very dark female from Sipora which may be the 
female as that sex is generally the darker in this genus. This 
species comes near to Andes trispinosus Muir. 

There is a large dark female which I do not feel disposed to 
name without the male. 

Kirbyana Distant. 

,2. Kirbyana javana Muir. Fig. 2. 

One male specimen from Sipora )H. H. K. 25. ix. 1924). 

This species was originally described from a single female 
from Java; the present specimen agrees with it in build and 
colour and only a male from the type locality can tell whether this 
be a wrong identification. The genitalia are figured. 

Mnemosyne Stal. 

This is a tropicopolitan genus. The faces of the species are 
somewhat alike but the male genitalia are very different. 

3. Mnemosyne fnscinervis' Sp, nov. 'Figs. 3, . 4. 

Male: Length 6.3 mm.; tegmen 6.7 mm. 

Five distinct mesonotal carinae. Vertex longer than broad, 
apex round, much wider than base, lateral margins obarcuate 
(concave), oblique carinae joining lateral margins slightly an- 
terior of middle, base angularly emarginate; medio-longitudinal 
carinae of frons and clypeus distinct, median ocellus forming 
a scar but not interrupting carina. M with five apical veins, Ml, 
2, 3, 4, 4a, 

Genitalia figured; the aedeagus much more simple than is 
usual in the genus, the penis and periandrium but little differen- 
tiated ; when at rest the genital styles meeting all along the inner 
margins. 

Head and pronotum light brown, the latter slightly the 
darker, mesonotum and tegulae much darker brown, legs light 
brown, abdomen darker brown. Tegmina hyaline, veins dark 
brown, apical veins lighter than rest; clavus dark brown, opaque, 
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extending into corium, a dark brown patch at apex of Sc and R, 
R and Ml. M4 and 4a and Cu, the rest of tegmina slightly fuscous 
or yellowish; veins with distinct granules bearing dark macro- 
chaetae, a number of dark granules bearing dark macrochaetae in 
middle of cells both on basal and apical cells. Wings hyaline 
slightly fuscous, with dark brown veins. 

Female: length 6.2 mm.; tegmen 7.3 mm. 

In general build similar to male. Ventral view of ovipositor 
figured;’pygofer wider than long, subo\-ate, anal segment about 
as long as pygofer, narrow, sides straight, parallel. 

In color similar to male but the infuscation at apex of M4 
and 4fl extending along M4 to basal infuscation. 

Described from twenty-two males and eleven females from 
Siberut (H. H. K. September 1924) and Sipora (1 1. I I. K. October 
1924). 

The type is from Sipora; there appears to be no difference 
between specimens from the two islands. 

Oliarus Stdl. 

4. Oliarus angusticeps sp. nov. 

Female: length 4.3 mm.; tegmen 5.4 mm. 

Length of vertex nearly three times (2.8) the width between 
the basal angles; base angularly emarginate; areolels long and 
very narrow reaching to about ihe middle of vertex, the fork of 
medial frontal carina forming a small, oval area. Olaval vein 
forking about middle of clavus, Cu fork slightly basad and Sc -f- R 
fork still slightly more basad. The hand tarsal joints with spines 
at apex. Pygofer much broader than long, ovipositor styles about 
as long as pygofer, flat, the anterior pair slightly lanceolate, the 
posterior pair wider and slightly longer with the apex narrowly 
rounded; anal segment large, wide, widest near base gradually 
narrowing to apex which is truncate. 

Yellow or light brown; the mesonotum dark brown with 
slightly lighter carinae; abdomen dark brown lighter along pos- 
terior margins of stermites. Tegmina hyaline; a dark brown mark 
across middle of clavus, over base of Cu fork to R, a few dark 
marks near apex in apical cells, a dark mark at apex of costal 
cefl, the cross veins and apical cross veins fuscous, stigma yellowish. 
Wings hyaline, veins browm, apical portion slightly fuscous. 

Described from two females from Sipora (H. H. K. 31.X.1924). 

Myndus Stal. 

5. Myndus dubius sp. nov. 

Female: length 2.7 mm.; tegmen 3 mm. 

Length of vertex 1.4 times the width of base, base twice the 
width of apex, transerve carina about middle, very ill defined in 
some specimens. Median ocellus present, length of frons slightly 
greater than width. Pygofer longer than wide, with median longi- 
tudinal depression, ovipositor complete, slightly curved, a little 
longer than pygofer. 
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Brown; darker over vertex, frons, middle of clypeus/ middle 
of mesonotiini, abdonien and py gofer, the posterior margins of ab- 
dominal stermites lighter. Tegmina hyaline, slightly opaque, a 
brown mark from basal cell along Cu to apex of claviis where it 
branches off over nodal line to node then back over apical cross 
veins to apex of Cul, a small dark mark at fork of claval veins and 
at apex of each apical vein. Wings hyaline, opaque with waxy 
secretion, veins brown at base lighter towards apex. 

Described from seven females, six from Siberut (H. H. K. 10 
and 26, ix, 1924) and one from Sipora (H. H. K, 30.X.I924). 

Bennaria Melichar. 

6. Bennaria clarescens (Walker)? 

Benna clarescens Walker, IS57, Jour. Linn. Soc. Lond. ZooL 
■ 1, p. 158.' ■ 

Three female specimens from Siberut which agree with Wal- 
ker's descriptions. The type specimens were from Borneo, but the 
writer has a specimen from Singapore which he considers this 
species. An examination of males may show specific differences. 
(Two specimens C. B. K. and N. S., September 1924; one specimen 
H. H. K. 11.X.1924). 

MEENOPLIDAE. 

Nisia Melichar. 

7. Nisia atrovenosa (Leth). 

Three females from Siberut (H. H. K. 7.ix.l924). 

The type locality of this species is Nias Island so these females 
are likely to be this species. Unfortunately there is no male for 
comparison with specimens identified as this species from other 
localities. This species has been identified from various localities, 
some records being misidentifications. 

DELPHACIDAE. 

Ostama Walker. 

This genus was hitherto known by one species from Borneo 
represented in the British Museum by one specimen. This present 
species is nearly allied to 0, juncta Walker, but in color is distinct. 
The spur is awl-shape, in transverse section triangular. 

8. Ostama jonctsssima sp. nov. Figs. 5, 6. 

Male: length 4.2 mm.; tegmen 5 mm. 

Frons twice as long as wide, margins slightly arcuate widest 
on apical half, median carina obscure, showing indications of fork- 
ing at middle, surface of frons rugulose. The cubitus forking at 
or near nodal line. 

Brown; head, pronotum, mesonotum and abdomen dark brown, 
legs and pleura lighter reddish brown. The tegmina differs from 
O. juncta in having a large black patch in middle of corium with 
a light spot in middle and a light yellow or white patch between 
suture and first claval vein reaching from base to middle and a 
lighter and more obscure mark near apex of claviis. 
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Pygofer long ventrally short dorsal ly, anal crnargination ob- 
scure, very shallow, no anal angles, ventral margin deepl\' eniar- 
ginate; anal segment fairly large, no armature; aedeagus and 
genital styles figured. The aedeagus is of the Asiracinui lype, the 
penis long, mostly membraneous with a long slender spine. 

Female: length 4.6 mm.; tegmen 5.4 mm. 

In build and color similar to male.. The ovipositor project- 
ing beyond end of pygofer. 

Described from one male and four females ; one male and two 
females from Sipora Island (C. B. K. and N. S., October 1924), one 
female from Siberut Island (II. FI. K, September 1924) and one 
female from Piilau Tello, Batu Islands (H. H. K, November 1924). 

Malaxa Melichar. 

:"9. ' Malaxa bispriiata sp. nov.' Figs. 7, 8. ■ ' 

Male; length 1.2 mm,; tegmen 2.6 mm. 

In general build typical of genus. Second segment of antenna 
more than twice the length of first. 

Light brown or stramineous; basal half of frons dark brown 
extending on to genae beneath eyes; a dark brown transverse line 
on base of clypeus; a longitudinal dark mark on anterior side of 
antennae from base to apex. First and second tibiae brown, the 
coxae with a longitudinal brown mark, hind legs not so distinctly 
maked. Pronotum and mesonolum shiny light brown. Abdomen 
dark brown, lighter on ventral side. 

Tegmina hyaline, costal cell yellowish, extending into radial 
cell, the margin from apex of costal cell to apex of tegmen fuscous 
extending on margin to apex of clasms; veins slightly stramineous. 
Wings hyaline with browmish veins. 

Male genitalia figured. 

Described from one male from Sipora (I I. 1 1. K. 25.x. 1924). 

This is a typical species with very distinct genitalia. 

Ugyops Guer. 

10. Ugyops insiilaris sp. nov. Figs. 9, 10. 

Male: length 6.4 mm.; tegmen 7.7 mm. 

Length of vertex in middle three times the width, the base on 
middle line being considerably anterior to middle of eyes, the 
lateral angles of base being carried back much further, the medio- 
lateral carinae continued on to the frons as two separate carinae, 
gradually converging and meeting together near apex of frons. 
Antennae without longitudinal sulca on either segments. Sc R 
and Cu forks about level, no stigma. 

Stramineous; three longitudinal dark brown or black lines on 
frons, one on each side and one in the middle belw^n the carinae, 
slightly fuscous between carinae on clypeus, fuscous between ca- 
rinae of vertex, a longitudinal fuscous line on basal segment of 
antennae and the* apical portion of the second segment dark. A 
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few snial! .fuscous,, marks OU' .mediodatera! ' portion of pronotiim 
continuing on to the mesonotum, carinae of mesonotum dark; front 
and middle legs fuscous. Abdomen with small dark marks on 
stermites, jess on tei;gites. Tegmina b.yaline, small fuscous spots 
at apex of apical cells, running down to apical cross veins in the 
M I and 2 cells, veins alternate light and dark, granules small, 
bearing line, fuscous macrotrichia. Wings ipvaline with fuscous 
veins. 

Genitalia figured. 

Female similar to male. Ovipositor reaching to end of ana! 
segment which is longer than broad. 

Described from four males and one female. North Pagi Id. 
(H. H. K. 6.x.2d), Siberut (hi M. K., 29.ix.24), Pulaii Tcllo,^Batu 
Ids. (H. H. K. xi, 1924), Siberut (C. B. K..and N. S., ix, 1924). 

Dicraiiotropis Fieber. 

11. Dicraiiotropis inssgnis sp. nov. Fig. II. 

Male: macrepterous: length 2.0 mm.; tegmen 2.7 mm. 
Median frontal carina forking between one third and one 
fourth from base ; vertex slightly broader than long, carinae typical ; 
antennae extending slightl\' he}’ond the base of cl}'peus, "second 
segment nearly twice the length of first; lateral pronotal carinae 
diverging posteriorly, straight or very slightlx''- curved, not reaching 
hind margin. Hind basitarsus about the same length as other two 
together, spur large, thin, subtectiform, vdth very many minute, 
black teeth on hind margin. 

Genitalia figured; the medio-ventral margin produced into two 
small round projections. 

Stramineous; carinae of head and thorax lighter than between 
the carinae; dorsum of abdomen and the greater part of pygofer, 
the genital styles and spine of anal segment darker brown. 

Tegmina hyaline, slightly stramineous; apical veins brown 
slightly extending into membrane at apex; granules very small, 
sparse, dark. Wings hyaline, veins, browm. 

Described from one male from Siberut (H. H. K. 7.ix.l924). 
This comes near to D. fusciffons, but the genitalia are distinct. 

. Peregrifius, ■ 

12. Peregrinus maidis (Ashmead)- 

One specimen from Siberut (H. H. K., 7.ix.l924, No. 10). 

S Ogata Distant. 

13. Sogata 4-spiiiosa Muir, 

lliis was described from a macropterous male from. Singapore.. 
There is one macropterous male and one brachypterous female from 
Sipora (H. H. K., 25 and 27.ix,1924). ' The male, is darker than 
the type, the median light line on irons, the vertex and the middle 
of pronotum and mesonotum being very distinct against the dark 
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V r <;iirroundinj2is j the brown on tegniiii3. is 

SX clX'XgSSta rover’.pi«, Sc, R and Ml cdlc and .ha 

White commissure are reach the middle of 

In the brachypterous female the t«i ^ 

the eighth abdominal teigite froS the vertex, the middle of the 
clypeus, the middle tanna^^ dorsum nearly white, 

SkimhialVelJm^^ 

DERBIDAE. 

Neocyclokara Muir. 

14. Neocyclokara flaveola sp. nov, bigs, U, 1 , 

'* Male:' length 1.8 mm.; tegmen 4 mm. 

The shoulder skeels are not quite so large as m a\. fla.a, 
genotype, otherwise it is quite typical. TA«mim hva- 

roundly 

rbica; hSri'h?S LS'™ .vltl. .wo .man procoscec, one noa. 

’’“TSLM"=“Xe1Lsi.«. 01 11. R- 2«ilW 

This is close to the only other species ol this genus, Ihi.a, 

the Philippine Islands. , 

Ooneokara Muir. 

15. Goneokara pultuni Muii. o v 10?a^ 

One female from Siberut (H. H. k., b.ix. 9-4). 

Previously known from Borneo and Mindanao. 

Vekunta Distant. 

One female specimen from Sipora (H. H. K. 2.xnl924), 
related to V. pseudobadia Muir, of Java, but it d - f 

Ihe Ikh mark at apex of costal cell much smaller and \vithout a 

dar^mar^;n hs ?entre. It does .’^‘^JdeSfbe 

(Bierm.) of Sumatra. Without a male I do not cait to desuib 

it as new. 

Kamendaka Distant. r'- i 

17. Kamendaka (Eosaccharissa) opacipennis sp. nov. Pig. 1?. 
Male; length 2.3 mm.; tegmen 3.7 mm. 

Head, pronotum and legs light stramineous, a ®P°|^ 
in front of eyes and base of clypeus fuscous, mesonotum Puscous 
brown, apex of rostrum and front tibiae fuscous; abdomen t . 
brown. Tegmina fuscous with darker veins, opaque with white 
powdery wax secretion; wings slightly fuscous with darker vmns. 
The head, especially the lateral carinae of vertex, and thorax with 
white, powdery wax secretion. 
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The, male genitalia figured,' a distinguishing, point . is the large, 
medio-ventral process of pygofer. 

Described from one male from Siberut (H .H. K., 3.x. 1924). 

18. fCameiidaka ' (Eosaccharissa) karnyi sp. nov.,: Fig.' 46. 

Male: In size and colour similar to /6. but the 

mesonotum lighter, the tegmina darker with reddish veins. The 
male genitalia are very distinct. 

One male specimen from Sipora (H, H. K., I.xi.l924). 

Phantosinatocera Kirkaldy. 

19. Pliantosmatocera iniopuiictata Muir.? ' 

One female from Siberut (H. H. K., 24.ix.l924) which appears 
to be this species, hitherto only known from Amboina, but only the 
finding of the male will settle the correct identity of this specimen. 

Megatropis . Muir. 

20. Megatro-pis karnyi sp. nov. 

Male: length 4.6 mm ; tegmen 6.1 mm. 

In profile head projecting considerably in front of e 3 ^es, the 
vertex and base of frons forming two distinct curves; the head 
distinctly narrower than thorax but the vertex quadrate, the apex 
about half the width of base; lateral carinae of vertex and frons 
very deep, not meeting together except at their edges on apical 
portion of frons. Antennae irregularly U shape, projecting slightly 
be 3 ^ond head, both arms subequal in length, slightly swollen at 
base of inner arm. Clypeus with median carina, no laterals. 
Carinae of mesonotum very indistinct. Sc and R forking slightly 
before the middle of tegmen, Sc cell long, M arising from Sc + R, 
slightly beyond base; base of Cu sinuous, Cu 1 bent at right angle 
closing Cu cell. 

Margins of pygofer entire, lateral margins straight; anal seg- 
ment median size, sides deflexed, apex rounded, curved ventrad; 
dorsal surface excavate beyond anus which is near base; genital 
styles reaching slightly beyond anal segment, subacinacicate, the 
apex oblique, slightly sinuate, the apical outer angle slightly pro- 
duced, rounded, a small curved spine on outer margin about micidle. 

Light stramineous; a red mark on side of head from eye to- 
apex. Tegmina light stramineous, veins same color as membrane 
or lighter, ten distinct red spots on cells before the first median 
sector, one between Sc and R, two between R and M, three between 
M and Cu, two between forks of Cu I, one between Cu and suture 
and one between the claval veins, the apical cells slightly reddish. 
A small black spot at apex of clavus. Wings slightly stramineous 
with light veins. 

Described from one male from Sipora (H. H. K., 21.X.1924). 
While the head is not quite so broad as the genotype yet it 
clearly belongs to this genus. The distinct reddish spots dis- 
tinguish it from other species of the genus. 
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21 Megatropis siberutensis sp. nov. 

Male- length 3.8 mm : legmen 6.1 mm. 

iNiaiL. icii„ ilinrnx- vcrU"; quadrate, apex 

Head slightly narrowei frons 

consitlcrablv narrower ‘ Antennae not tpiile reach- 

"S of swollen at base but with- 

°"f3ral margin 

straight: anal fe, fafrly narrow, margins subparallel. 

trom the middle of the inner margin. _ _ 

Light yellow, with a white, waxy secretion ovei 
por.J;ajigMrc« 

”ES'oSrra“;^Lti‘r,,Ke™ 

Described from one male irom bibeiut (1 1. 1 1. K., • ■ ■ - 

Megatropis simplex sp. nov. 

flat thin, broad and fairly long, slightly thiokiied at 

without anv sir^n of a knob or prong. Sc -f R foi .sing alwut middle, 

H arSng from nea“ base of Sc a R, Cu forking shghtly basacl of 

Sc n- R fork. . ^ 

Li«ht vellow; legs and sternites of abdomen lighter; tegmina 
hyalhie! opaquely white, veins yellow, a small dark 
at apex of clavus with a very faint inluscation Irom that point to 

apex of Sc. . , , i 

The genitalia are near to those of M. kantyt but the genital 

styles have not sinuous apices. 

Female: length 2.8 mm ; tegmen 5.3 mm. _ 

These agree with the male in colour and build but they have 
the antennae thick, terete tind short, hardly reaching beyond the 

Described from one male and one female from Siberut 
(H H. K., 9.ix.l924) and two females from Sipora (H. tl. iv., 
15.X.1924).’ 

Mysidioides Matsumura. 

23. Mysidioides mwltimaculata sp. nov. 

Female; length 2 mm.; tegmen 4.3 mm. 

Stramineous; dark brown on thorax behind eyes, the middle 
and lateral portions light, slightly fuscous on legs, .lamina 
hyaline, slightly fuscous, veins alternately marked with small 
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white and black or fuscous marks, the dark marks after con- 
sisting of two short, longitudinal marks, the apical veins white. 
Wings h\'aline, slightly fuscous with light brown veins. 

Described from one female from Sipora (H. H. K. 31.X.1924) 

The specimen is not in very good condition but the speckling 
of the veins is very distinctive and separates it from any other 
described species. 

Rhotana Walker. 

The gemra Rhotana and Levu are difficult to keep apart on 
the characters at present recognised and unless others of greater 
generic value can be found they wall have to be amalgamated. 
f3ut among the species included in these two genera we find 
characters in the venation w'hich may be of value for separating 
the species, either into groups within one genus or into two more 
genera. The arrangement of the first median sector and the 
cubitus as illustrated in Rhotana latipennis Walker (the geno- 
type fig. 18) and Levu matsumurai Muir { = Rhotana nitriceps 
Matsumura, not Stal) is a case in point. At the time of describ- 
ing Levu Kirkaldy did not recognise that Walkei-’s figure was of 
Rhotana and not Paricana, had he done so it is possible that he 
would not have erected Levu. 

24. Rhotana bicolor sp. nov. Fig. 17. 

Male: length 3 mm ; tegmen 5.9 mm. 

Carinac of frons meeting together on basal third, carinae of 
vertex also meeting together for the greater portion of their 
length; shoulder keels distinct but small. Arrangement of Ms 1 
and Cu as in R. latipennis (Fig. 18). The triangular cell reaching 
to base of Ms 2, the forking of Sc -i- R and M about middle of 
the basal M cell. 

Anal segment very small, apex rounded, entire; lateral mar- 
gins of pygofer subangularly produced, ventral margin entire; 
genital styles considerably longer than broad; slightly narrow’ed 
on basal half, apex narrowly rounded. 

Stramineous, sordid over pronotum and mesonotum, apex of 
abdomen reddish. Tegmina reddish brown from base to a little 
beyond apical cross veins, the apical portion white, veins in dark 
portion reddish, in white portion yellowish, the apical cross veins 
between Sc, R and M with the reddish extending into the mem- 
brane slightly, which area is bordered with darker brown, a very 
.small semihyaline mark in R cell before apical cross vein. Wings 
hyaline slightly fuscous, with a dark mark in middle of the apical 
half. 

Described from one male from Sipora (H. H. K., 2.xi.l924). 

25. Rhotana semiopalinus sp- nov. 

Male: length 2.7 mm ; tegmen 4.8 mm. 

Carinae of apex of vertex and base of frons touching: 
shoulder keels small but distinct. Ms la touching Cu 1 for a short 
distance; triangular cell only reaching half way to Ms 2. 
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Stramineous, slighUy fuscous 

mesonotum. regminu the latter extencling to mickile 

reclJish tuscous over busul „ link beyonJ 

Wings -fusasus with hyaline at apeH. 

veins reddish brown. ti 

Described from one male from Sipora (H. H. K.. ll.x.ld-.U. 

Acanthocera Melichar. 

26. Acanthocera punctifrons IVlel. ^ 

One female specimen ^ipom (1 U 

N^Sila?' Tt iVdfficilt to 'separate this genus from Panmi- 

Pamendanga. ^ 

27 Pamend'anga siporensis sp. nov. Figs. F , - • 

Female: length 4.3; tegmen 8.5; wmg 3./ mm. ^ ^ _ 

that S 

S tSfd^'aml complSt'beS understood 

;3I=:~"r.?s;EiUii;s 

28 Pamendanga rubicunda sp. nov. Fig. 21. 

' ?y:- aSnifigS^^^^^ 

slightly; medio-ventral margin of pygoler slightl>, lounc > 

antennae, legs and thorax slightly yellowish, apex of 
rtmhnsris and apex of middle tibiae fuscous. I egmma tuseous, 
darter over istal, subcostal radial and basal and apical_ mechan 
cells a series of seven whitish spots along costa commencing iU‘ 
Sddle Tlarir light spot at apex of M, veins bright red; theie 
are some fainter light marks in basal R and cells between median 
sectors. Wings slightly fuscous with darker reddish ^vcins 

Described from one male from Sipora (C. B. k. and N. ., 
Octobsx 1 924^ 

This species is close to P. albicosta (Muir) from Java and P. 
antigobe (Kirk) from Borneo, but the genitalia are distinct. 

29. Pamendanga diffusa sp. nov. Figs. 22, 23. 

Male; length 3.7; tegmen 12; wing 3.8 mm. 
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In build typical of the genus. The male genitalia figured; the 
anal segment has a large projection across the middle of the 
ventral side; the ventral margin of the pygofer is roundly produced. 

Brown ; lighter on clypeus and carinae of head, on pronotum 
behind eyes and dots, over carinae of mesonotum and on hind 
margin ; abdomen darker brown with yellowish spots, the anal 
segment and sides of pygofer also light. Tegmina hyaline, marked 
with diffused brown or fuscous; a series of light spots in costal, 
subcostal and radial cells, veins brown diffusing into membrane, 
especially in apical half. Wings hyaline, slightly suffused with 
fuscous, veins brown. 

Female; similar to the male in build and color. The sub- 
genital plate figured. 

Described from three males and three females from North Pagi 
Island (H. H K., 6 and 18.X.1924) and one from Sipora (H. H. K., 
lLx.1924). 

This species comes nearest to P. platypes (Muir). 

Zoraid'a Kirkaldy. 

30. Zoraid’a sylvicola Kirk. 

One male from South Pagi Island (H, H. K. October 1924). 

This species was formerly only known from Borneo. 

31. Zoraid’a (Peggiopsis) smedleyi sp. nov. Fig. 24. 

Female: length 2 mm.; tegmen 10.3; wing 4,4 mm. 

Typical of the subgenus, the antennae distinctly flattened 

and sunken in the middle, eyes fairly large and prominent. Anal 
segment subturbinate in outline in dorsal view, slightly longer than 
broad, about equal in length to styles. Pregenital plate wider than 
long, hind margin gradually and roundly produced in middle with 
a small emargination in middle. 

Stramineous; slightly darker over posterior portion of meso- 
notum and abdomen, darker brown along the hind margin of pre- 
genital plate. Tegmina hyaline, costal, subcostal, radial cells and 
extending into basal median and around the bases of the median 
sectors, fuscous or sordid light brown; veins brown, lighter on the 
four at apex with a small dark spot at base of the light portion; 
cross veins dark extending slightly into the membrane especially 
at apical radial cross vein. Wings hyaline slightly fuscous, veins 
dark. 

Described from one female from Siberut (C. B. K. and N. S., 
September 1924). 

I have a female from Philippine Islands very close to this, 
but there is no emargination in the middle of the hind margin of 
the pregenital plate. 

32. Zoraid’a karnyi sp. nov. Fig. 25. 

Male: length 3.8 mm.; tegmen 9.6 mm.; wing 1,3 mm. 

Antennae cylindrical or very slightly flattened longer than 
frons. Length of basal median cell about four times the width, 
basal sector furcate and appearing as part of Cu, 
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Anal angles of pygofer produced as long as gcmital styles, 
acute- -uial segment small, not reaching to apex ol anal angles, siib- 
na allel sidal to near apex where it narrows, apex witli minute 
angul-ir emargination; medio-ventral process ol p\golei su > 
am-ular apex rounded: genital styles narrow, _ curyed inward on 
apfeal half! apices bluntly pointed, overlapping in middle lint. 

Stramineous; a dark spot on gena in front ot antenna mid 
anotSr T the side of clypeus near base, abdomen yellowish, 
fuscous on hind margin of sixth and seventh tergites with some 
fuscous marks forming two broken medio-lateral lines; 
of DV‘^ofer and anal segment reddish, genital style and ^entlm poi 
tonof v^r dark bmwn or black. Tegmina hvahne. Sc. R and 
M reddish, except at apex where they are darker, othei \un 
brown extending faintly into membrane at cross veins and bases ol 
second and third sectors, three small dark spots neai aptx on K 
and two M veins; wings hyaline, sordid, veins lignt.^ 

Described from one male from Siberut (H. H. K., 1 l.ix.l924). 

This comes near to Z. lmtkana Dist. but the antennae are not 
quite so flattened. 

33. Zoraida padangensis sp. nov.. Fig. 26. 

Male: length 4.6 mm ; tegmen 11.5; wing x4 mm. 

Antennae longer than irons, cylindrical, slightly enlarged to- 
wards apex, arista arising a little before apex bust median sect i 
fuscate, appearing as part of cubitus, median basal cell la gc, 
length about seven times the width, five simple median seniors. 
Wings slightly less than half the length of tegmina. 

Male genitalia closely related to Z. cycnoptera pist._ but the 
anexof anal segment is much more acute, the anal angles ot pygper 
more rounded and the genital styles broader and more rounded on 
apical half, both on outer and inner margins. Medioventral pio- 
cess gradually widening from base for a short distance then quicK- 

ly narrowing to rounded apex. 

Stramineous; a few lighter raised spots on pronotum, ab- 
dominal tergites dark brown with a light patch in middle ot sixth 
and seventh: genitalia tinged with red. Tegmina hyaline; 
and subcostal cells with three or four fuscous marks m basal halt, 
fuscous over apical half; radial cells fuscous with lighter dots 
which are larger in basal half, the dark fuscous extending out to 
base of second, third and fourth m.s.; basal median cell and ex- 
tending to base of second sector light fuscous with lighter spots; 
Sc R and M red, median sectors and rest of veins dark brown, 
cross veins with fuscous extending into membrane, a few light 
fuscous marks along side of. the sectors and Cus anti a slightly 
darker one at the apex of each.Cu and sectors; three miiiute^ light 
spots at apex between veins and a dark minute one on veins slightly 
basad, the apical spot at apex of fourth sector larger than others. 
Wings hyaline, slightly fuscous, veins darker fuscous. 
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Described from one male from Padang, West Sumatra (C B. 
K. and.-N. S. November 1924).- 

This comes near to Z. cycnoptera and Z. melichari. 

Pseiid'ohelcita Muir. 

Hitherto this genus was represented by one species from New 
'Guinea and M 3 a';oL 

34. Pseiid'olielcita nitida sp. nov. Figs. 27., 28, 29. ■ 

Male: length 4.6 mm.; tegmen 12 mm.; wing 1.3 mm. 

In profile frons subconically produced in middle; no line of 
demarkation between frons and vertex, vertex widest at l 3 ase 
gradually narrowing, frons narrow, subparallel sided to near apex 
where it suddenly widens, a faint suture along middle of vertex 
and frons to where it enlargens. Cl\^peus large, no median carina, 
lateral carina large. Antennae longer than frons, cylindrical, 
slightly enlarged about one third from apex where the arista is 
articulated, roughened all over with the sense organs. 

The Sc and R joined as far as the apex of basal cell, beyond 
that point Sc cell \'ery narrow and the Sc covered by the strongly 
con\’'ex R to near apex; R cell narrow' to near apex where it slightly 
w'idens; basal cell broad. M wdth five sectors, the first or basal 
sector fuscate and appearing as part of Cu; the margin of clavus 
turned under to form the anal fold. xMesothorax without carinae 
but there are three longitudinal marks where carinae exist when 
present, the scutellum large. Genitalia figured. 

Shiny, clypeiis and genae dark brow'o, nearly black, frons and 
vertex lighter; first segment antenna yellow, second dark brown; 
pronotum dark brown with lateral and hind margins yellow which 
is broadest on lateral margins, in the middle the yellow marks run 
across to the anterior margins; mesonotum browm, the scutellum 
darkest, hind margin yellow, abdomen dark brown with lighter 
hind margins. 7'hird and fourth sternites yellow; first and second 
coxae yellow, hind coxae browm, femora reddish brown, hind pair 
darkest, tibiae reddish brown with the apices light, fore tarsi dark, 
hind tarsi light, 'fegmina clear hyaline; costal, subcostal and 
radial (except apical) ceils dark, the base of costal and some data 
and a large dot in apical subcostal red; veins dark brown; wings 
brown. 

Female; slightly larger but otherwise similar to male. Pre- 
genital plate large, hind margin angularly produced from sides to 
middle; anal segment not so long as genital styles, gradually 
narrowing to apex which is rounded. 

Described from one male and two females from Sipora all 
badly damaged (C. B. K. and N. S. October 1924). 

Proiatista Kirkaldy. 

35. Proiitista moesta (Westw.). 

One female from Siberut Id. (C. B. K. and N. S. September 
1924). One male and three females from Sipora Island (C. B. K. 
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and N. S., October 1924 ); two males from Sipora (11. H. K. 
October^ 19_4). widelv distributed Derbidae. These 

This IS „ j than the Ceylon specimens, 

specimens are slightl^darke^ a ^ ^ there is no hyaline 

S. spea. of »» 

India and the Other five trom Malaysia. 

/euorna elegans sp. nov. Figs. .80, 31. 
me*”ng.h 6mm ; legmen 13,3 mm.; «mgs 6.4 mm. 

build similar lo .he tyP' ^ 

Vt"fctT“s.'rk7usSle and attached to the cubitus, 
fmm thi kem am ten simple median sectors. 

hyaline, light fuscous with dark veins. •_ 

Described from one male from Sipora (M. H. K. Octob 

^^fkis species is very distinct from Z. corporaali from Medan, 
Sumatra. 

37. Zeugma karnyi sp. nov. Figs. 32, 33, 34. 

Male: length 4.8 mm.; tegmen 9.2 mm.; wing p nim. ^ 

No distinct carina dividing frons from vertex; vertex anc 
frons slightly narrower than in Z. elegans, no median Irontal 
carina, middk of vertex and frons slightly tumescent and gla- 
brous. Eight (on one tegmen seven) simple median stclois and 
the basal fuscate sector. Genitalia figured. 

Stramineous; frons extending on to genae and middle ot 
clvneus extending into sides red, middle of vertex. Irons and, to a. 
lesser extent, clypeus black; middle of pronotum and mesonotum 
darker brown, along the lateral cannae and near 
of mesonotum a slightly darker line. Front and nmldle kmora 
each with two longitudinal dark lines, hind femora with only si g it 
indications of such lines. Tegmina hyaline, stramineous, ^ ^ 
fuscous over apical median cells and apical 8c and 11 cells, a 1 giit 
yellow patch in middle Of R; veins yellow or reddish, gradate 
cross veins of M fuscous ektending into cells, also the bases ot M 
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sectors extending into cells, a small dark mark over cross veins 
between R and M and M and M sector near apex, a dark round 
spot on basal cell; wings hyaline, slightly stramineous, veins 

brownish. 

Female slightly larger but in color and build similar to male. 

Described from one male and one female from Siberut (H. H. 
K., September 1924). 

This is nearest to Z. javana Muir but it is quite distinct; the 
genitalia are quite distinct from Z. corporaalL 

Explanation of Figures. 

1. Andes sihemtensis, lateral view of male genitalia, 

2. Kirbyana javana, lateral view of male genitalia. 

3. Mnemosyne fuscmervis, lateral view of male genitalia. 

4. Mnemosyne fuscinervis, ventral view of ovipositor. 

5. Ostama junctissima, lateral view of anal segment, aedeagus 

and genital styles. 

6 . Ostania jttnciisshna, genital styles, 

7. Malaxa bispinaia, full view of male genitalia. 

8. Malaxa bispinaia, lateral view of male genitalia. 

9. Ugyops insnlaris, ventral view of genitalia. 

10. apex of aedeagus. 

11. Diefanotropis hisignis, full view of male genitalia. 

12. Neocyclokara daveola, lateral view of genitalia. 

13. Neocyclokara flaveola, inner margin of genitalia. 

14. Neocyclokara flaveola, apex of anal segment. 

15. Kamendaka opacipennis, lateral view of genitalia. 

16. Kamendaka karnyi, lateral view of genitalia. 

17. Rhotana bicolor, venation at base of tegmen. . 

18. Rhotana latipennis, venation at base of tegmen. 

19. Pamendanga siporensis, lateral view of female genitalia. 

.20. Pamendanga siporensis, full view of female genitalia. 

21. Pamendanga ruhicunda, lateral view of male genitalia. 

22. Pamendanga diffusa, lateral view of male genitalia, 

23. Pamendanga diffusa, ventral view of female pregenital plate. 

24. Zoraida smedleyi, basal half of tegmen. 

25. Zoraida karnyi, basal half of tegmen. 

26. Zoraida padangensis, lateral view of male genitalia. 

27. Pseudohelcita nitida, lateral view of male genitalia. 

28. Pseudohelcita nitida, lateral view of male genitalia. 

29. Pseudohelcita nitida, lateral view of aedeagus, 

30. Zeugma elegans, lateral view of male genitalia. 

31. Zeugma elegans, dorsal view of anal segment. 

32. Zeugma karnyi, lateral view of genitalia. 

33. Zeugma karnyi, dorsal view of anal segment. 

34. Zeugma karnyi, apex of genital styles. 
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The founder of Malay royalty and his conquest of 
Saktimuna, the Serpent. 

By R. 0. WiNSTEDT, C.M.G., D.LITT. 

Authentic records show that a dynasty sprung from '' a king 
of the mountains '' ruled the old Sumatran kingdom of Paiembana 
(or Sri Vijaya) from at least the Vlfth to the XIVth century A.D^. 
controlled Central Java as early as 778 A.D., claimed suzerainty 
over Western Java for 400 years and probably introduced Maha- 
yana Buddhism there (JRASSB. No. 81, pp. 23-8). So great was 
this ancient Buddhist kingdom, that even the ruler of Muslim 
Minangkabau, which took Palembang's place after Hindu Java 
had destroyed it, is commonly described as one of the three great 
monarchs of the world along with the Sultan of Rome ( = Byzan- 
tium) and the Emperor of China, all sons of Alexander the Great! 
(Encydopadie van Nederlandsdj Oostdndie 1918, vol. II, p. 739: 
van der Toorn's Tjindoer Mato, Batavia, 1886, pp. 5, 68). 

In the XVI 1th century '' Malay Annals ” there is a story of a 
wanderingV Kalinga ” prince, a descendant of Alexander the Great, 
with the title of Bichitram Shah, the son of a Raja Siiran who is 
recorded to have ravaged the west coast of the Malay Peninsula 
and was apparently an Xlth century Chula king at enmity with 
Palembang. 

In ShellabeaPs edition of the ‘'Malay Annals’’ Bichitram 
Shah is dissatisfied because his father gives him the small kingdom 
of “ Chandu-Kani,” and he sets sail from India on a voyage of 
conquest but his fleet is scattered by a storm and nothing more is 
said of him. According to Dulaurier’s text {Collection des Prin- 
cipales Chroniques Malayes, vol. II Paris, 1856, p. 35) Bichitram 
Shah accompanied by Nila Pahlawan, Kisna Pandita and Nila 
Uttama, came from heaven down to a mountain in Palembang, 
Bichitram Shah was given the title of Sang Sapurba, made ruler 
of the country and begat two sons Maniaka and Nila Kisna on 

Radin Sendari, daughter of Demang Giwanan ( ) {ih. p. 

54) — it would appear however that this text has dragged in a re- 
dundant Bichitram Shah not to leave him out of the story. Shel- 
labear’s text states that the three persons who descended on the 
Palembang hill were Nila Pahlawan, Krisna Pandita and Nila 
Uttama and that they were half-brothers of Bichitram Shah, their 
father being Raja Suran and their mother a princess from a king- 
dom in the depths of the sea, Nila Uttama is given the title of 
Sang Sapurba and begets Maniaka on a daughter of a Palembang 
aboriginal chief. His brothers marry Wan Empok and Wan 
Malini, the girls in whose rice-clearing the three princes had 
alighted. 
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Now <he names Sapnrba Maniaka anJ Nila lltlama are cor- 

a* Meniiko. tind I ilolt jnu, A.pbriitis, 

ruptions ^ And there is other Indian colouring in 

?Sc ngr "ous descended in the Palprbang 

U dS-clearina on a white bull, from whose vomit emerged a baid 
llth ai Indian^name who recited a Sanslcrit coronation Icn-mulad- 
A"iin the Palembang mountain on which bang bapiuba aliglued 
frSreaventas the, Rafter styled Mahameru. the hndu name lor 
the pivot of the universe, the abode ot Vishnu and Ind.a, a de ad 
that'reccalls how in Greece “the Olympian gods, wherever then 
worshippL moved, tended to dwell on the hignest mountain in 
the nemhboLirhood and the mountain thereby became Olympus. 
Lastlv whiirone of the two girl rice-planters bears a native 
name, Malini the name of the other seems to be banskiit, meaning 
“ Garlanded.” 

The story continues that after wandering to Java, Borneo and 
Bentan “ Sang Sapurba” sailed to Minangkabau where the cmels 
—one version mentions Patch Suatang as their head— waited 
respectfully on the raja and inlormed him that they con.sieleied 
his arrival' as a signal piece of good fortune, and woukl be ^.ppy 
to appoint him raja, hut that they were gnevou.siv haias.sed b\ an 
immmse snake (Sakti-muna), which they wisheu he would oblige 

them by destroying as it had resisted all ‘ ^ ^J.rln 
or pierce without either being stunned or woundeil. .uuif, bapui ba 
assented, and requested them to show him ils den. 1 hen a cham- 
pion, named Permasku Mambang was sent by bang bapurba \v ith 
his famous sword Chora Semandang Kim to pertonn this seryieo . 
As soon as the champion saw it lying with huge coils like a hillock, 
the snake saw him and put itself in molicn, wlien the champion 

smote it with the sword and cut it into three parts. In this 

OTmbat the sword received one hundred and mnet\- notches. 
(Levden’s Malay annals, p. 39). According to this x'ersion bang 
Sapurba was then made king of Minangkabau: according to 
another he had already been made king and was tested Liter o\ci 
the snake. 

The sword became one of the Minangkabau regalia and in 
the Cbindur Mato is called Madang Giri.^ In the following in- 
teresting variant of the legend from the Genealogy ol the Kajas 
of Pulo Percha, from a MS. in the possession of the Sultan of 
Indrapura'^ {MiscMctfiieSf Sumatran Mission Press^ Bcncoolenj 
1822, vol. 11) the kingdoiti of which the serpent’s slayer is made 
ruler is Palembang or Langkapura and it is one of his descendants. 


''This foniaila is still rocited in Perak hy the .Dato Sn. .Na,ni 
hiinijiu the lineal descendant of this bard (whose tmuly lua.y not eat 
beef) when wearing tha ancient dragon-armlets of a llindw prince a 
Hnltan of Perak is instalM. At the same time tiso real Jiinda name of 
Sang Bapnrbs whispered' by 'the Dato^ into his royal xnastor^s oa.r. 
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driven by Javanese of Mataram away from Palembang, who founds 
Pagar Ruyong and becomes ruler of Minangkabau, The name of 
the sword is given as Chemundang Giri '' Hewer of a mountain.'' 
This version .runs:— 

The king of Mogul Khyrun set out from his city of Sah ul 
Sayah, came to the country of the Brahmans and placed over it a 
Raja named Bacha Salegram Jawahir Sing, passed on to Hindustan 
and thence to Barapura, whence he sailed for Medan. At the end 
of six months he reached Nilapura and remained there tlfree years. 
At last he sailed away for an island, » Pulo Percha, towards the 
left of the rising sun whence smoke issued as from a rock." “ On 
the fourth morning he arrived and saw the waves breaking at the 
foot of that mountain and at a little distance what appeared to be 
an island, with a man standing upon it. The island appeared en- 
deavouring to rise from the sea, but the man scattered the earth 
and prevented it, so that it again disappeared. Day by day the 

same was repeated The king then ordered the ship to be 

moved to that place, and, when he arrived, asked '0 thou, who 
stirrest up the waters who art thou? ' The reply was, ' I am Sika- 
timuno.' The king asked, ' What is your employment? ' and Sika- 
timuno replied, ' I am destroying this island that it may not be- 
come land.' Then the king drew forth his sword called Ghemun- 
dang Giri, which destroyed of itself, and said, ' O Sikatimuno, now 
I will kill you.' He replied, ' Thou canst not kill me.' Sika- 
timuno was then destroyed by Chemundang Giri and the island of 
Lunkapura became land by the will of God. It became large and 
extended to the foot of the mountain. Thereafter the king landed 
on that island, called also Sa-guntang-guntang Penjaringan and 
situated between Palembang and jambi." And he became its 
ruler. 

More complete from the point of view of the folklorist a 
version of this widespread type of tale comes from Ujjain, the 
ancient capital of Malwa in western India. There once upon a 
time a demon vexed and devoured the people till the city was 
deserted. At last the demon consented to accept one victim a 
day, provided that the victim was allowed to exercise absolute 
sovereignty for the day. A caravan of merchants from Gujerat 
halted near the city. Vikramaditya, a grandson of Indra, was 
their servant. Understanding the language of beasts he heard the 
tale of the city's plight from a jackal. Next day he entered Ujjain, 
found a potter's son being forced into sovereignty, took his place 
and that night worsted the demon and was made ruler of the 
country. (Frazer's Golden Bough, Part III, The Dying God, 3rd 
ed., pp. 122-3). 

An important detail is that in nearly all the Malay versions 
the slayer of the snake is a descendant of Alexander the Great! 
This anachronistic detail comes from Muslim India. 

A Sumatran legend from Lampong of the beginning of the 
XXth century relates how the great serpent Sakti-muna was slain 
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by a Muslim Saint (Walt Allah) from India, how its corpse became 
a hill near Palembang and how the saint settling beside it at last 
got the name of Raja Iskandar, that is. Prince Alexander. Palem- 
bang folklore places the grave of Alexander the Great on a hill said 
to be the sacred hill of the Sang Sapurba legend ! (G. P. Rouffaer’s 

Was Malaka Emporium voor 1450 A.D. gemamd Malajoer, pp. 
470-1). 

A popular religious account robs " Sang Sapurba ” of credit 
for the snake’s destruction and ascribes it to an archangel ! For 
according to a Malay charm-book from Selangor, which was lent 
to Skeat ‘“the navel of the earth is the serpent Sakti-muna, who 
coils round the earth. And the word of God came secretly to 
Gabriel, ‘ Take the iron staff of the Creed that hangs by the gate 
of heaven and smite for me the serpent Sakti-muna.’ And Gabriel 
smote the serpent in twain, so that its head shot against the sky and 
its tail penetrated the earth. 

" Its tail became the Genie called Glory of the Universe (Sri 
‘Alam), its tongue the Wonder-working Genie (fin Sakti), the 
seeds of its eyes White Genies, the hollow of its eyes Grandsire 
Siva (Dato’ Mentala Guru), the irises of its eyes the Black, Green, 
Blue and Yellow Genies, and its life-breath the Raja of Genies. Its 
liver became the embryo of life, its eyes limes, the dirt of its eyes 
incense, the film of them cotton and its self became the Genie that 
makes the world revolve. Its intestines became the Genie who 
encircles the world, its heart the Genie who is the Herald of the 
World, the brightness of its jewel the genie that makes the world 
quiver, its voice lightning, the glitter of its sword sheet-lightning, 
and the hot breath of its sword the magic power of causing death 
by pointing, called after Raja Wana. Its sword became the rain- 
bow, its blood the Yellow Spirit of Sunset, the glitter of its blood 
the Spirit of Light, and the heat of its blood became fire. Its 
spirit became wind, its liquid water, and the elements of its seed 
earth and iron; the hair on its body became grass, the hair of its 
head trees, its sweat dew. Again, the elements of its seed became 
rice and fish, and the blood of its navel became the poisonous 
upas tree. 

From its tail that stuck in the earth sprang caul, after-birth, 
navel and the discharge before delivery, which cause all sickness. 
From their blood were created ghosts and spirits of the earth and 
from their souls all birth vampires.” (Malay Magic pp. 582-3). 

This is the crude popular pantheism that came from Muslim 
India. And the account ends by finding the attributes of that 
macrocosm the world in the microcosm, man. The Genie that is 
the Glory of the World is located in the human eye; the Genie that 
makes the world quiver in man’s breath; the Genie that makes the 
world revolve in man's heart; and the Genie that is Herald of the 
World is the Muslim creed! 
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But what have Islam and the Angel Gabriel to do with Sakti- 
muna? Muslim legend makes Jan, a serpent, the father of all 
genies. To the Malays, Jan was a great serpent from over the sea. 
Therefore Sakti-muna must have been another name for Jan and 
have been the father of all genies! The old-world Malay was 
quite happy '‘ voyaging strange seas of thought, alone,'' with an 
eye blind to language frontiers and the lapse of centuries. So the 
Malay magician uses the invocation , 

''Genies infidel and Muslim! 

You and I are of one origin, both servants of Allah, 

But ye are children of Sakti-muna 

And I am descended from the Prophet Adam” 

(WinstedYs Shaman, Saiva and Suf p. 95). 

And because the sword of Sang Sapurba received one hundred and 
ninety notches, it must have hacked one hundred and ninety pieces 
off the father of all genies and created the Malay magician's 
favourite number of one hundred and ninety spirits! {ih. pp. 84, 
171). 

The vitality of the many-detailed Minangkabau legend is so 
remarkable a feature in Malay folklore, that it would seem it must 
have had some important historical basis, just as it has telescoped 
late Muslim myth into Hindu myth from Minangkabau, so it may 
have telescoped earlier Palembang history into Minangkabau 
legend. Several layers may be detected, and several points deserve 
stress. 

A prince, whose original name is changed on accession, des- 
cends from the sky in a rice-clearing in Palembang. His coming 
improves the rice-crop. And one account associates the spot with 
" the tomb of Alexander the Great," which if it ever had founda- 
tion in fact would certainly be a megalith. It is needless to dilate 
on the interest of these associated details to readers of Mr. Perry's 
book, “ The Children of the Sun." The sky origin of the rulers of 
Minangkabau (who took the place of the earlier Palembang dy- 
nasty) is preserved also in customary sayings, which with the usual 
democratic spirit of that people invent a similar origin for their 
commoner chiefs: — 

When to earth a prince fell sta^iding 
And the first of chiefs fell pensive 
And the first of tribal headmen 
Fell in attitude of homage 

Or . 

He the first king, king primaeval 

Dropped he as the rain from heaven 

White the blood that in him flowed 

(JRASSB. No. 78, pp. 8-11).— With regard to Mr. Perry’s view 
that the diffusion of culture followed the track of gold and pearls, 
it may be noted that in the XVth and XVIIth centuries Minang- 
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kabau was famous for its gold trade (Marsden’s Sumatra 1784- 
p. 268). and the king “ received his taxes in gold hy the bushel ” 
(ib. p. 270).— 

Sang Sapurba is also a scion on the distaff side of a house that 
came from under the sea and he adopts as child a princess born of 
river-foam. He marries 39 princesses who the next morning 
develope a skin disease on hands and feet. La.stly he marrie.s, Wan 
Sendari, the daughter of the aboriginal headman of Palembang, 
called Chief Broad-Leaf. No ill results follow. Chief Broad-Leaf 
gives up his sovereignty and becomes Mangkubumi or Viceregent, 
the officer who acts for the ruler in his absence. Chief Btoad- 
Leaf promises that his family will never show treachery to Sang 
Sapurba or his descendants, so long as they never put him or his 
descendants to shame. 

Sakti-muna, of course, is a Sanskrit word and the legend of 
this snake must have come from India. There is one aspect of the 
story of value for historians which will have interest also for the 
“ Diffusion ” school of ethnologists. This may be seen from a 
paragraph (p- 275) in Mr. Perry's book: — 

“ Garuda the ruler of the birds, was the son of Vinata, whose 
sister Karma was the mother of the Nagas or serpents, the father 
of both sons being the sun. Although of the same parentage, and 
although allied to one another, a hostility existed between Garuda 
and the Nagas. Garuda was associated with the sky and the 
Nagas with the underworld. This brings to light further evidence 
that the rulers of the Dravidians were divided into two groups, 
one connected with the sky and one with the underworld, both 
related and yet hostile. This corresponds to the division of Egyp- 
tian society' into sections connected with the sky and the under- 
world, combined with the hostility between the two gods, Horus 
and Set, connected respectively with birds, snakes and water 
animals.” 

Both a Water-Snake and a Garuda figure in the Solo (Java) 
regalia (Rouffaer op. cit. pp. 106-124). The Garuda was the 
symbol of Erlangga an Xlth century Vishnuite warrior prince of 
East Java, and it is still the symbol of Hmdu Bali. The Naga, it 
has been surmised by Dr. Rouffaer, was the symbol of Buddhist 
Langka (wherever that was), and therefore (I suggest) probably 
of Buddhist Palembang, in which case the slaying of Sakti-muna 
may be a mydh symbolizing the conquest of Palembang by Java in 
the XIVth century. 

As the rulers of Palembang had suzerainty over Kedah until 
ousted by Majapahit it is interesting to note that in the hotchpotch 
of myth at the beginning of the “ Kedah Annals ” the central fact 
is that the founder of Baddhist Langkasuka was invited to his 
throne after a contest with a Garuda. (JRASSB. No. 72, pp. 
38-50). 
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The destruction of a country by a Garuda is found in the 
Sumatran folk-tale of Maalim Dewa, wherein a Raja from Java 
also assails the hero. (JRASSB. No. 85, pp. 58, 61). 

Whether or not the victory over Sakti-muna symbolizes the 
conquest of Buddhist Palembang by Hindu java, the snake at last 
becomes the Muslim Jan, the serpent in our story of Eve, expelled 
from heathen Minangkabau by the coming of Islam. 

To-day in the art of Peninsular Malay Courts, which too often 
consists of designs in coloured paper, both Garuda and Nagas are 
favourite motives. 

Other versions of the tale of Sang Sapurba will be found in Sir 
William Maxwell’s paper “ Aryan Mythology in Malay Tradi- 
tions/'' (JP.AS. vol. XI 11, New Series, pp. 399-409) where the 
names of the three princes are given as Nijitram, Paldutani and 
Nila Asnam; and, again, in Papers on Malay Subjects, Second 
Series, No. 2, Sri Menanti by R. J. Wilkinson, c.m.g., pp. 7-10 
(Kuala Lumpur 1914). 

My references to Mr. Perry’s book in this paper must not be 
taken to imply that I accept either his method or his conclusions. 
His guesses may be guesses at truth but his method is quite un- 
scientific. 
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Note on the word “Selaseh/’ 

By H. Overbeck. 

In Malay Pantuns selaseh, the Malay name for the Basil- 
plant, is the usual rhyme-equivalent for kekaseh, “beloved” or 
“ sweetheart.” Is this merely due to the coincidence of the asso- 
nance, or is there perhaps an allusion to some belief connected with 
the plant? Quoting from various authors. Sir James Frazer in the 
"Golden Bough,” (Part I, Vol. 11. pag. 25) writes as follows: 

“ Another plant which figures as a bride in Hindu rites is the 
“Tulasi” or Holy Basil (Ocymum sanctum). It is a small shrub, 
not too big to be grown in a large flowerpot, and is often placed 
in rooms: indeed there is hardly a respectable Hindu family that 
does not possess one. In spite of its humble appearance, the shrub 
is pervaded by the essence of Vishnu and his wife Lakshmi, and is 
worshipped itself daily as a deity. The following prayer is often 
addressed to it: “1 adore that tulasi in whose roots are all the 
sacred places of pilgrimagej in whose centre are all the deities, and 
in whose upper branches' are : all the Vedas.” The plant is 
especially a woman’s divinity, being regarded as an embodiment 
of Vishnu’s wife Lakshmi, or of Rama’s wife Sita, or of Krishna’s 
wife Rukmini. Women worship it by walking round it and pray- 
ing or offering flowers and rice to it. Now this sacred plant, as 
the embodiment of a goddess, is annually married to the god 
Krishna in every Hindu family. The ceremony takes place in 
the month Karttika or November. In Western India they often 
bring an idol of the youthful Krishna in a gorgeous palanquin, 
followed by a long train of attendants, to the house of a rich man, 
to be wedded to the Basil, and the festivities are celebrated with 
great pomp. Again, as the wife of Vishnu, the Holy Basil is 
married to the Salagrama, a black fossil ammonite which is re- 
garded as an embodiment of Vishnu. In North-Western India this 
marriage of the plant to the fossil has to be performed before it is 
lawful to taste of the fruit of a new orchard. A man holding the 
fossil personates the bridegroom, and another holding the Basil 
represents the bride. After burning a sacrificial fire, the officiating 
Brahman puts the usual questions to the couple to be united. 
Bride and bridegroom walk six times round a small spot marked 
out in the centre of the orchard. Further, no well is considered 
lucky until the Salagrama has been solemnly wedded to the holy 
basil, which stands for the garden that the well is intended to 
water. The relations assemble; the owner of the garden represents 
the bridegroom, while a kinsman of his wife personates the bride. 
Gifts are given to the Brahman, a feast is held in the garden, and 
after that both garden and well may be used without danger. The 
same marriage of the sacred fossil to the sacred plant is celebrated 
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annually by the Rajah of Orchha at Ludhaura; A former Rajah 
used to spend a sum equal to about thirty thousands pounds, being 
one-fourth of his revenue, upon the ceremony. On one occasion 
over a hundred thousand people are said to have been present at the 
rite and to have been feasted at the expense of the Rajah. The 
procession consisted of eight elephants, twelve hundred camels and 
four thousand horses, all mounted and elegantly caparisoned. The 
most sumptuously decorated of the elephants carried the fossil god 
to pay his bridal visit to the little shrub goddess. On such an 
occasion all the rites of a regular marriage are performed, and 
afterwards the newly wedded couple are left to repose together in 
the temple till next year."' 

It would be interesting to know if remnants of this Hindu 
belief linger in the Malay mind. Indian influence came to the 
Malays through the “ Klings,'' and J. A. Dubois, who lived among 
them, is one of the authors quoted by Frazer. Special mention of 
the tiilasi-nits is made in his book '' Hindu Manners, Customs and 
Ceremonies.” (Translated by H. H. Beauchamp, C. 1. E., 3rd ed., 
Oxford 1906, p. 649). A statement of the different things said of 
the Selaseh in the first lines of Malay pantuns would be vague and 
valueless, but is there be any connection between the Hindu beliefs 
and the magic Selaseh of the Hikayat Malim Dewaf In that tale 
the hero, when going to help one of his brides who is in distress 
through the act of a rejected lover, bids the magic parroquet stay 
behind and plant a white and a black Selaseh. If the white fades, 
the hero will be in danger, and if the black fades, he will be dead. 
In that case the parroquet should fly to princess Nilam Chahaya 
and ask her for means to bring him back to life. The hero repeats 
the order to his trusty servant-maid, who is to take care of the 
plants. Twice in the course of the story the black basil fades, and 
twice the hero is restored to life by Princess Nilam Chahaya's aid. 

But what connection could there be between the Hindu belief 
and the Malay expression mabok bunga sHaseh, which signifies that 
a person is very drunk? Klinkert, who, like many Malay MSS., 
spells selaseh without the final h, explains that it refers to the in- 
toxication caused by the smell of the plant. 


A Bee Bomor. 

By J. D. Gimlette. 

A swarm of light-brown honey-bees, rather smaller than their 
European allies (A. indica), once invaded my garden at Kota 
Baharu in Kelantan on a sultry day in April. They finally settled 
in the bungalow and swarmed strongly in the study, choosing the 
middle part of a narrow bookcase which had been made into a 
small cupboard. The cupboard contained books and papers; and 
in a very short time it was black with a large, unpleasant-looking 
mass of living bees. , 
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An ever-increasing number of bees in the study led to the 
calling in of a Kelantan hofnor. He arrived at dusk, full of dig- 
nity, solemnity and importance and was asked to disperse the 
bees. Approaching the bookcase, he opened the cupboard eloor 
wide and quietly sprinkled the swarm with a thin paste of rice- 
flour and water,'and then steadily and stealthily stroking the bees 
with his bare hands drew them gently away from the books and 
papers: for a while it was easy to take the volumes and papers out 
of the bookcase, but the bees quickly returned to the corner of it 
where they w'ere building their honey-comb. 

The bovior next proceeded to perform a ceremony. Facing 
the East, and sitting cross-legged on the study Boor, he put a tray 
in front of him containing several small bowls and plates, and a 
large bowl full of clear water. The small bowls and plates were 
filled with comestibles customarily offered to spirits by bomor who 
practise sorcery. 0ne bowl contained a gold ring. The food con- 
sisted of bits of chicken, goat and buffalo, various kinds of cakes, 
some bananas, some parched rice and two kinds of boiled rice- 
white and yellow, dyed with turmeric, ife sprinkled water and 
parched rice about the room and bowed his head in prayer; then 
rising, intoned some formula. 

This ended, he directed me to bathe, change my clothes and 
appear before him; and concluded his performance by blowing 
with his breath about my person, at the same time pulling to pieces 
one or two slip-knots made of palm leaf tied in a bow. All was 
now supposed to be well between me and the bees. No promise was 
made, however, that they would leave the study on the morrow, 
as desired and understood. 

During the next few days the swarm was as busy as ever. On 
being re-consulted, the bomor agreed at my request to remove the 
bees to a house occupied by a Malay servant in another part of the 
compound. He came at midnight, locked the bees in the cupboard 
of the bookcase, for the time being, and carried the whole thing un- 
ceremoniously outside. The bees deserted the compound in less 
than a fortnight leaving only a cupful of honey and about J41b. 
of wax in the cupboard of the bookcase. 

When bees come to a man’s house by chance as it were, 
Kelantan Malays consider it a well-omened event, but it is unlucky 
to drive bees away from one house to another. Pahang Malays, 
on the other hand, consider their coming to be an ill omen; they 
say that the house will be deserted. In Pahang, the performance 
of a small ceremony is required to turn the luck: the ceremony 
(menyambut) is in the form of a small feast with alms giving. 
W. E. Maxwell, quoted by Skeat, says that a swarm of bees settling 
near a house foreshadows misfortune. Shortly after the bees 
deserted my compound, a sermus illness placed my life in jeopardy 
for some time. Was it because I dismissed the bees? 
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